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A NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE. 


certain to detect the spurious call if it is 
repeated. There can be no doubt that, 
under ordinary circumstances, this is 
sound advice. It requires a caller of 
very exceptional skill to safely give the 
low call when the moose is close at hand. 
I know of only one guide, the cele- 
brated Henry Braithwaite, who can 
really bring the moose right into camp. 
One of his experiences in calling time 
has always seemed to me the most thrill- 
ing moose adventure I have ever heard 
of. 

He was alone in the heart of the 
wilderness, fifty miles from any human 
habitation. He had recently taken leave 
of a party of sportsmen whom he had 
been guiding, and was now trying to 
find a moose on his own account. Hav- 
ing called at several places without suc- 
cess, he was on his way out to the settle- 
ment at the close of a bright October 
day, carrying his rifle and pack. On the 
shore of a small sheet of water called 
Musquash Lake, he put down his pack to 
rest himself, and incidentally to try the 
call. He was answered from across the 
lake. 

Henry at once sprang for cover behind 
a clump of stunted hackmatacks that 
projected from the woods that flanked 
the shore. The moose soon appeared 
on the opposite bank, about four hun- 
dred yards away, and looked across the 
lake. As Henry called again, the ani- 
mal waded out into the water until 
beyond his depth and then began to 
swim. When he neared the shore where 
Henry was concealed he struck shoal 
water, and again began to wade. Henry 
could easily have dropped him there, but 
he knew he could not handle the carcass 
without help in the water. The moose 
paused when about twenty yards from 
the hidden enemy, one fore-foot lifted, 
his great ears thrown forward, his mane 
erect, his nostrils writhing weirdly as he 
sought the scent, and the last rays of the 
setting sun lighting up his noble antlers 
till they shone like a crown of glory. 

Henry gave the low call with his usual 
inimitable skill. The moose snorted, 
and then advanced slowly, as if dimly 
conscious of a danger he was unable to 
define. When he stepped at last upon 
the bank he was so close to the hackma- 
tacks that, as he shook his shaggy sides, 
the water flew over the prostrate figure 
of the guide. Then came a sheet of 
flame, a report from Henry’s express 
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rifle that sent the startled echoes fly-- 
ing madly over lake and hill, and the: 
mighty animal fellon the shore with his 
great heart torn to atoms. ‘Talk about 
your favorite tragedies, ye devotees of 
the mimic human stage! Don’t you 
think it would have been worth some 
years of your inane existence to have 
occupied a reserved seat by this lonely 
lake, from which you could have wit- 
nessed such a play as that, performed 
in Nature’s amphitheatre ? 

But I started to tell about my moose 
—the only moose that really counts, 
because he is all my own. I was hunt- 
ing with the veteran Indian guide, Joe. 
Mitchell, in the Bear Brook region, im 
search, mainly, of a giant moose re- 
ported to have been seen there by a 
portage teamster a fewdays before. An 
Indian guide is seldom equal, on his real 
merits, toa white guide, but he is usually 
far more interesting. The strange le- 
gend of Gloscop and the spirit land he 
tells about the camp-fire ; the history, 
the romance and the pathos of the 
dumb, unwritten centuries that are re- 
flected in his swarthy face as he silently 
threads the forest trails; his vast en- 
thusiasm for the chase, even the little 
tricks and stratagems he tries to prac- 
tice on you (which are as transparent as. 
those of a child), all these render him a 
most agreeable companion if you wish 
to realize all the charms the glorious 
Canadian forest can afford. 

. The red man with his birch canoe is 
as much a feature of this great northern. 
wilderness as the maple, the pine, the 
quaking caribou bog, or the loon, whose 
wild laughter echoes over the nameless. 
mountain lake. When he is gone the 
forest will never be quite the same as it 
was before. But the trees and the 
streams and the winds will remember 
and tell the story of their vanished king. 

Joe was an old man, somewhat 
crippled by many years of hardship and 
exposure. In his early days he used to 
chase the moose on the snow, and stand 
around a fire of twigs all night without 
food or blanket. Though a matchless 
caribou hunter, he had little confidence 
in himself as a moose caller. He readily. 
acquiesced when I consigned to him the 
care of the camp, while I assumed the 
contract of calling up the big moose. 

For about a week we vainly looked 
for the big moose at Burpee Lake, Clare. 
Brook deadwater, and along Little 
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River, We had nothing bigger than a 
few black duck and partridge to show 
for it when we returned to our former 
camping ground at the lower Bear 
Brook landing. Joe pointed to a moose 
track that looked like the impress of a 
cracked dinner-plate, in the ashes of our 
old camp fire. 

““Mujago! Mujago ! (Bad, bad.) That’s 
a big devil moose, sure. Made ’im that 
track las’ night. Well, mebbe git ’im 
to-night out Otter Brook.” 

The tent was hastily flung over the 
ridge-pole, a cold lunch stowed away, 
and Joe hobbled off in the lead, up the 
path that led to the deadwater. It was 
about two miles from the camp to the 
calling place, and as we reached it the 
level sun was flooding with liquid fire 
the tops of the sentinel firs that guarded 
the head of the pond. There was no 
wind at all, save that the fog which 
slowly rose from the still, cold surface 
of the pond was “canted” to thé south- 
ern shore. 

Joe made a new horn and I called at 
intervals for about an hour. Joe was 
then fast asleep. I was beginning to 
feel a little cold and disheartened when 
I heard a distant sound, away on the 
hardwood ridge to the north, that re- 
sembled the stroke of an axe at the foot 
of a hollow tree. It was very faint at 
first, but, as I listened anxiously, it soft- 
ly broke the silence again and again. 
Just then Joe woke up, ever with an eye 
to the main chance, rubbed his eves and 
remarked : 

“Frank, what you take for that ole 
gun; nowcome? Sartin, I got no gun 
*t all. Sartin, I make you pair snow- 
shoes ; string ‘em myself; no squaw- 
work ’bout’em ’tall. I got them caribou 
hides——” 

“ Hist!” I whispered. 
hear the moose ?”’ 

A bland smile of mirth and incredu- 
lity swept over Joe’s homely face. Never 
was smile since the world began more 
phantom-like and fleeting. 

“Wuh! Wuh! Wuh! Wuh!” 

As the deep-toned notes which herald- 
ed the approach of the monarch of the 
forest came swelling down the leafless 
hill, Joe’s eyes snapped savagely, his 
face grew pale with excitement, and the 
words he used were not, in their en- 
tirety, available for publication. The 
available residuum was: 

“Frank, you got ’im! 


“Don’t you 


That’s big 
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devil moose, sure! Hol’im, now, hol’im ! 
Don’t call him any more! By tunders, 
he’s makin’ for head that pond!” 

“Wuh! Wuh! Wuh! Wuh!” 

The gruff, guttural signal eclioed from 
the ridge with ever-increasing volume, 
while the fading sunset, the naked trees 
and the gray wreaths of mist that slowly 
floated from the deadwater, seemed 
freighted with impending tragedy. A 
crane at the head of the pond sprang up 
in toilsome flight and startled us with 
the splash he made. A muskrat steamed 
out from his dock in the bank, leaving a 
long, shining wake in the liquid shad- 
ows. Louder and plainer came the mon- 
osyllabic response of the moose, as I 
knelt with cocked rifle and Joe lay down 
and nervously gripped the turf. . 

It is easy now to trace the course of 
the unseen enemy as his hoarse chal- 
lenge is borne through the brooding 
wilderness. Yet not a footfall can be 
heard, only now and then the furtive 
rubbing of his horns against the oppos- 
ing branches. He is not coming out on 
the open ground at the head of the 
pond, as we had hoped, but sneaking 
along like a big thief through the fringe 
of matted alders lining the northern 
bank. He is advancing much more 
slowly now, pausing every step or two, 
and grunting doubtfully. It is thrilling 
to hear so near at hand that explosive 
blast from his mighty lungs, so express- 
ive of anger, suspicion, fear, and brute 
desire struggling for the mastery. 

Now, all is as still as the grave. The 
moose is standing in the alders, not 
more than sixty yards from our position, 
listening and seeking for the scent with 
all his might. He is a wary old bull 
that has been tricked before, or else a 
timorous “spike ” who means to recon- 
noiter before he takes the chance of be- 
ing lifted into the pond by a bigger 
rival. Joeclutches mysleeve and glares 
wildly into the semi-darkness. Is it fear 
that makes him tremble so? No, it is 
the Indian’s eagerness for slaughter. 

Against Joe’s frowning protest I low- 
er the mouth of the horn to the level 
of the reeking moss and try the low call. 
The moose replies with a hesitating but 
emphatic “Wuh !” and we can hear his 
horns softly brushing aside the branches, 
It is getting darker every minute. Un- 
less he can be induced to show himself 
soon, our chance for a sure shot will be 
slim indeed. Twice we hear a rustling 
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in the thicket, punctuated by dubious 
grunts. At last he seems to have de- 
cided to come no further. There he 
stands for a long time, the embodiment 
of negative resolution—silent, motion- 
less, invisible—while the golden light 
dies out of the west and the pallid Octo- 
ber moon spreads her fleecy radiance 
like a mantle over forest, plain and pond. 

No effort avails to coax him from his 
dark retreat. Not a glimpse have we 
ever had of him as he has advanced 
through the jungle of alders down the 
north side of the pond. Bending over 
the marshy bank, I try the ancient 
scheme of pouring water from the horn, 
Allis silent as before. Joe was right. 
It was a mistake to repeat the call after 
the first response. Will he never emerge 
from that maze of shadows? Are we 
going to lose him after all? 

Hush! There is a rustling in the 
thicket that indicates a change of base. 
“Wuh! Wuh!” The moose has turned 
around and is heading back through the 
alders up the side of the pond, grunting 
as he goes. I hear a muttered “ Mu- 
jago!” from Joe, and then he adds, re- 
flectively : 

“No, he’s not gone yet. Sartin, that’s 
mighty squirrely ole moose.  Sartin, 
when you hear ’im grunt that way he’s 
goin’ roun’ that pond!” 

I follow the vocal trail of the moose 
with a sinking heart. He is still invisi- 
ble, and, despite the rising moon, the 
shadows everywhere are deeper than 
before. The night-hawks are wheeling 
overhead. Soon it is plain that the moose 
has crossed the brook above the pond 
and is stealing down the southern shore. 
We must shift our post to the north side 
of the pond if we are to have any chance 
of glimpsing the rascal as he slinks 
through the forest gloom. Over a fallen 
rampike, and with an uncanny amount 
of noise, we cross the foot of the pond 
and drop on our knees in a sunken path 
behind a screen of wild grass and ferns. 





Only one chance now remains and it 
seems a desperate one. Across the 
stream appears a narrow notch of twi- 
light in the barrier of murk and mys- 
tery. It means a break or opening in 
the alders. If the moose can only be in- 
duced to cross that opening it may-still 
be possible to get a shot. Minutes that 
seem hours pass without a sound except 
the beating of our hearts. The suspense 
is becoming intolerable. ; 

I suggest to Joe, as a last resource, 
that he should walk up the path a few 
rods, in the hope that the moose, hearing 
his retiring steps, may pluck up courage 
to face the light. I can hear the Indian 
brushing aside the overhanging grass 
and ferns as he limps hurriedly away. 
I hear also the snap of a twig on the op- 
posite shore, then an anxious grunt, and 
then the dark bulk of the moose is thrown 
for an instant in nebulous but unmis- 
takable relief against the southern sky. 
Three shots ring out like so many 
cracks of a whip from my rifle. There 
is the crash of a collapsing snag, the 
thud of a falling mass, and a series 
of blood-curdling Milicete whoops as Joe, 
the rejuvenated cripple, comes bound- 
ing over the brakes. The game is down 
and he is ours! 

The birch-bark horn is converted into 
a torch, by whose light we cross the 
stream. The moose is as dead as Ra- 
meses. One of the “dum-dum” bullets 
has struck him fair in the shoulder, shat- 
tering the massive bones like glass and 
piercing the heart behind. 

Joe’s knife is gleaming in the moon- 
light. As he lays his grimy hand on the 
upturned antler he grins, for he knows 
that his opportunity has come. 

“Frank, what you take for that ole 
gun; now come? Sartin,I got no gum 
‘tall. By tunders, I want that gun so I 
kin ’member "bout dis moose!” 

It is impossible to stand off redskim 
diplomacy, even w hen you know it’s very 
much “ mujago.’ 
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THE GREEN SPRING VALLEY HUNT-CLUB. 


BY HANSON HISS. 


4 7 ORone 
; hundred 
and fifty 


years or 
more, in that 
beautiful roll- 
ing country 
celebrated 
throughout 
Dixie land as 
the lovely Val- 
ley of the 
Green Spring, 
not to ride to 
hounds or to 
keep a hunter 
has been to 
argue oneself 
unknown and 
on the out- 
RANDOLPH BARTON, JR. (SEC’Y), skirts of that 
ON ** EXNING.” charmed and 
coveted circle 
of blue-blooded aristocracy which from 
time immemorial has been the social dic- 
tator of that region. 

Time was when the whole country- 
side, from the northern outskirts of 
Baltimore town to the edge of the great 
wilderness from whence flows the Poto- 
mac, and known as the Western Coun- 
try, was owned by a few great families, 
the Carrolls, the Browns, the Ridge- 
leys, the Calverts or the Gilmors; and to 
this day they have extensive and beauti- 
ful estates in that region. These fami- 
lies inherited a love for outdoor sports 
from their British ancestors. 

In view of the record made by the 





people of the Green Spring Valley in 
the realm of many sports, it is not sur- 
prising that there exists in that beauti- 
ful country one of the most successful 
fox-hunting clubs in the United States. 
It can truly be said of the members of 
the Green Spring Valley Hunt-Club 
that they have confined themselves 
strictly to legitimate sport, and have 
followed out in every detail the real ob- 
ject of the formation of the club. It is 
distinctively a fox-hunting club. 

If the number thirteen has proved in 
the past to be the harbinger of ill for- 
tune, the history of this club is certainly 
the exception which proves the rule. 
There were thirteen enthusiastic fox- 
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MR, ROBERT GILMOR ON ‘‘PRUE.” 


hunters who met at the country 
seat of Mr. E. Lynn Painter, on 
the third day of December, 
1892, and organized the 
club. So, too, some of 
the most successful 
meets in its history have 
taken place on Friday. 
The object of the club, 
as stated in a resolution 
passed at the first meet- 
ing, was “to hunt the 
wild fox, to 
improve the 
pack of 
hounds, and 
gradually, 
with the in- 
crease of 
its member- 
ship, to ex- 
tend the 
strictly 
hunting 
features of 
the club to 
other athletic and out-door sports.” 
The club certainly lost no time 
in attempting to fulfill its mission 
in life, for the first meet took place 
just a week after its organization, 
the field assembling at Pikesville 
Station at 2:30 Pp. M. and consisting 
of sixteen riders. Rather a healthy 
and precocious infant, to be sure. 
Though there were but eight dogs 
in the pack, a fox was found a few 
minutes after the cast-off, and led 
the field on an uninterrupted chase 
for over ten miles. The run was 
very exciting, as the pace was very 
fast, and the Secretary in his re- 
port to the club tells us that anum- 
ber of riders came to grief over 
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fences. Darkness finally put an end to 
the sport. 

During the summer of 1893 it was de- 
cided to rent the old ten-mile house, on 
the Reiserstown turnpike, as a club- 
house, and there the club remained un- 
til their new club-house was completed. 
The new building is a model one 
in every respect, with excellent kennels, 
a fine stable with plenty of box stalls, 
and capable of ac- 
commodating six- 
teen hunters. The 
social side of the 
club is growing and 
has become a pop- 
ular rendezvous for 
the members and 
their wives and 
daughters. 

The club is averse 
to change of any 
kind. The same 
corps of officers 
elected at the first 
meeting in 1892 now 


hold office. The 
President is Mr. 
John Mc- 


Henry, the 
Secretary is 
Mr. Ran- 
dolph_ Bar- 
ton, Jr., and 
Mr. Red- 
mond Co- 
nyngham 
Stewart 
is the Mas- 
terof the 
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Hounds. The Board of Governors hold 
office for one, two and three years. 

The pack of the club now numbers 
nearly forty dogs, and all are of the 
stanchest and best selected strains of 
American fox-hounds. From a senti- 
mental point of view, they are a non- 
descript lot. Some are from Virginia 
and points further South, and the re- 
mainder were gathered in from the four 
corners of Maryland. The hunting gen- 
try of the Green Spring Valley were 
always fortunate in having good hounds. 
Great care was exercised in their breed- 
ing and limitless patience in their train- 
ing. The 
popular 
error, that 
the same 
animal in- 
stinct as 
makes a 
duck take 
to water 
makes a 
hound hunt, 
would be 
rudely dis- 
pelled could 
the holderof 
any such 
opinion see 
the great 
amount of 
work requir- 
ed to teach 
a pup to fol- 
low the 
trail. Un- 
fortunately, 
in those 
early days 
no care was 
takento 
keep the 
strains separate. A good dog was bred 
to a good bitch, and the result, asa rule, 
was a good litter. The rest were killed. 
Had our early hunters kept the several 
strains separate, what a splendid lot of 
hounds would the valley have to-day! 
But, all things considered, the present 
pack of the club is a very superior one 
in many respects. While all are not of 
similar markings, tongue and size, like 
the magnificent packs of the Radnor and 
the Meadowbrook, they are splendid fox- 
hunting dogs, full of voice and with ex- 
cellent ranging qualities, 

Mr. Redmond C. Stewart, who has 
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been the club’s Master of Hounds since 
its inception, has taken great pains with 
the dogs, and gives much of his time 
and attention to the kennels. He has 
hunted foxes since his early youth, 
and, while that is not so very far dis- 
tant, he has acquired about as much 
information concerning fox-hounds and 
fox-hunting during the past eight or 
ten years as an ordinary man does dur- 
ing the entire course of his life. Mr. 
Stewart is not alone an expert on fox- 
hunting, but is held to be one of the 
finest cross-country riders in the United 
States. His brother, Mr. Plunkett 
Stewart, 
and himself 
are said to 
have won 
more tro- 
phies for 
good horse- 
manship 
than any 
two others 
in Mary- 
land. 

The coun- 
try of the 
Elkridge 
and Green 
Spring Val- 
ley clubs is 
a difficult 
one to nego- 
tiate. The 
jumps dur- 
ing a run of 
ten miles 
will average 
fourfeetfive 
inches, and 
the course 
will be 
found to be 
exceedingly rough and broken. Mary- 
land is fortunately free from wire. 

The Maryland farmer is not an ob- 
stacle to legitimate sport. On the con- 
trary, he encourages it, but frowns on 
drag-hunting. He says he has no pa- 
tience with a man who will ride at a 
break-neck speed over the country in 
pursuit of ananise-seed bag when a real 
live fox can be started for the trying. 
But drag-hunting is practiced very lit- 
tle in Maryland. The only club which 
does not frown upon it is the Elkridge. 
The members of the Valley Hunt ride 
after the live fox only. The club is 
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composed of young business men of 
Baltimore, with a fair sprinkling of 
faimers who have the time needful to 
spend in afind. Young and enthusi- 
astic, they spurn the idea of a drag. 

-In the matter of horsemanship the 
women of the Green Spring Valley Club 
cannot be excelled. They ride to hunt 
foxes, and not because they look well on 
horseback. Miss Stewart, on Cupid, is 
said to be the most graceful rider, and 
Miss Lurman, on Lark, the most dar- 
ing one, and, all things considered, the 
best woman fox-hunter in the club. 
While not a graceful rider, she is bold 
and daring to a charming degree. The 
word fear is not 
in her vocabulary. 
If she is thrown 
or her horse falls 
she mounts again. 
Miss O’Donovan, 
another fine horse- 
woman, rides an 
anima! with an un- 
pronounceable 
name, the transla- 
tion of which is 
Sweetheart. Dr. 
John Tompkins 
rides a nag which 
he calls Sweet- 
heart in plain Eng- 
lish. Mr. W. Stew- 
art Diffenderfer 
rides either Fox, 
Victoria or Free- 
land. The first 
is the winner of 
many prizes and 
honors, Some of 
the other riders 
and their mounts 
are: Redmond 
Stewart, Tim Burr; Arthur Brogden, 
Don; H. Carroll Brown, Silverthread ; 
Duncan K. Brent, Gray Gown and 
Fawn; Samuel M. Nicholas, Little 
Giant ; Plunkett Stewart, The Squire ; 
Robert Elder, Jr., Silver Bill; O. T. 
Meyer, Upjinks; Mason Janney, Acro- 
bat ; Randolph Barton, Jr., Beau Brum- 
mell; J. Brainard Scott, Sister; Dr. C. 
G. Hill and Thomas Harrison, Brandy 
and Telegraph. 

In Maryland there is somewhat of a 
diversity of opinion in regard to the ad- 
vantages of the Northern cross-country 
horse over the Canadian-bred animal. 
As far as I have been able to learn, the 
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members of the Elkridge Club favor the 
Canadian horse, while the Valley riders 
prefer the Virginia hunter. Itis claimed 
that there is more quality in the Cana- 
dian horse, more bottom and endurance. 
As a jumper the Virginia horse is 
equally good, but when it comes to the 
“pace that kills,” the hardy Northern 
horse isin the fieldlonger. Of the hunt- 
ers in Maryland fully fifty come from 
the Old Dominion, while fifteen or 
twenty are Northern animals, but, as a 
matter of fact, there are more prize 
winners in the latter than in the former. 

The Green Spring Valley Club is 
probably the only hunt-club whose 
master of the 
hounds annually 
entertains themale 
members at his 
shooting-box. Mr. 
Stewart is the 
happy possessor of 
a country seat on 
the Eastern Shore, 
near Easton,which 
is nicely fitted up 
with all the appli- 
ances necessary to 
acomfortable 
shooting-box. 
Every autumn a 
steamer is char- 
tered, and, accom- 
panied by their 
hunters and 
hounds, the men 
take a holiday of 
three or four days, 
when, on this 
happy hunting- 
ground, they chase 
Reynard to their 
hearts’ content. 
The outing is strictly stag, and, in the 
words of the old song, there is “ True 
hospitality, no formality.” 

In the Green Spring Valley to-day 
the riding is harder and swifter than it 
was fifty years ago, and the pace is grow- 
ing faster every day with the improve- 
ment in horseflesh. Judge Robert Gil- 
mor, who used to follow the hounds on 
his pony when only eight years old, 
claims that the fox-hunters of ante- 
bellum days would not have dared to 
take or even to attempt the jumps 
which the members of the Elkridge and 
Green Spring clubs go over at every 
meet. A rider who would have been so 
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daring 
would have 
been consid- 
ered fool- 
hardy and a 
dare-devil; 
and in that 
day, beit un- 
derstood,the 
Maryland 
riders were 
the most 
dashing on 
the conti- 
nent, and in 
the matters 
of riding, 
hounds and 
horses, led 
all other 
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Photo by C. T. Walter. 


fox-hunters. AN OLD-TIME FAVORITE 


An article 
on the Green Spring Valley would 
not be complete without mention of 
Mr. William Bowen, the grandfather 
of cross-country hunting in the valleys 
of the Green Spring, Delaneys and 
Worthington. He has hunted foxes for 
seventy-one consecutive years, and it is 
the earnest wish of all loyal hunters that 
he may follow the chase as many more. 
He is always at the point where cover 
is drawn, he can always predict the 
route the fox will take, and the topog- 
raphy of the three valleys is so indeli- 
bly stamped on his mind that he has 
become an invaluable assistant to the 
master of the hounds. 

With such fox-hunters as Captain 
Greenbury Holt, on the Eastern Shore, 
and Mr. Bowen in the Valley, and with 











such enthusiastic devotees of the chase 
as Messrs. Whistler, George, Stewart and 
Diffenderfer, cross-country hunting in 
the fine old State of Maryland willever 
maintain the lead which she has earned 
through the efforts of a long line of en- 
thusiastic and scientific hunters, extend- 
ing over the past two hundred and forty- 
seven years. 

And now in conclusion, a few words 
about the Maryland Hunt-Club Cup 
which was started through the efforts 
of five of the Elkridge Club members. 
The Green Spring Valley Club is nowas 
much identified with it as its sister or- 
ganization. In the spring of 1894, 
Messrs. Ross W. Whistler, J. A. Ulman, 
Frank Baldwin, H. A. Farber and one 
other gen- 
tleman, 
offeredacup 
of the value 
of one hun- 
dreddollars, 
to the win- 
ner, over a 
point-to- 
point stee- 
plechase 
laid out by 
these gen- 
tlemen, the 
only condi- 
tion being 
that every 
hunter en- 
teredshould 
be owned 
and ridden 
byamember 
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of a Maryland HuntClub. The first race 
was held in the month of May, 1894, 
and was run over a stiff country in the 
Green Spring Valley. “Johnny Miller,” 
the winner, was owned and ridden by Mr. 
John McHenry, President of the Green 
Spring Valley Hunt Club. The race in 
the following year was run over the 
beautiful Ridgely estate, of Hampton, 
where so many meets have been meld by 
both clubs, and which is as much of 
Maryland’s local history as the Carroll 
estate of My Lady’s Manor. This race 
was won by Mr. Samuel E. George’s 
hunter “Sixty,” ridden by Mr. R. N. 
Elder, Jr. Like the first race, the con- 
test in May, 1896, was run in the Green 
Spring Valley, the course this time be- 
ing laid over the beautiful estate of Mr. 
George Brown, Brooklynwood, and was 
won by Mr. Thomas W. Whistler, one of 


the Elkridge Club’s fine riders. He rode 
the famous “ Kingsbury.” The last race 
was also on Mr. George Brown’s Brook- 
lynwood estate, and was won by Mr. 
Charles R. Spence’s gelding “Little 
John,” Mr. R. N. Elder up. In 1896 the 
race was put in the hands of a commit- 
tee of three, of whom two were mem- 
bers of the Elkridge Club, and the third, 
Mr. R. C. Stewart, the M. F. H. of the 
Green Spring Valley Hunt. Year by 
year the race has been growing stiffer 
and more difficult, until now only the 
most experienced riders dare to enter. 
As a matter of fact, it is considered the 
stiffest steeplechase in America, if not 
in the mother country as well. On the 
last race, be it not said to their discredit 
as horsemen, nine of the ten riders 
parted temporarily with their mounts, 
fortunately without serious damage. 
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LEEK, gentle, bright and beautiful 
is the collie ; a delight to the eye, 
the darling of the children, the 
pride of the country home, and an 

aristocrat of the canine race. He looks 

athorougnbred, andif length of pedigree 
gives a title to the term, he is entitled to 
it. In dogdom, too, length of ancestry 
tends to develop intelligence by the 
cumulative force of centuries of hered- 
ity. Both in appearance and intelligence 
the collie bears the marks of centuries. 

His antiquity no man can guess, for he 

is coeval with the shepherd. The most 


HEATHER MINT. 


ancient and holy writers, true, speak of 
the shepherd leading his sheep, the dog 
guarding the flocks by night. At what 
period the leading process was reversed 
and the dog aided the shepherd in driv- 
ing his sheep, history makes no mention. 

There are many reasons why the col- 
lie should be the most intelligent of the 
canine family. First and foremost, where 
he is used in the performance of the 
duties for which it seems nature espe- 
cially intended him, he is in constant at- 
tendance upon his owner when he is 
abroad, This association alone should 
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make the dog keener, but to it is added 
the teaching of driving or guarding the 
sheep, where patience, intelligence and 
obedience are brought into constant 
requisition, Pessimists claim there is no 
reasoning faculty in the dog, but should 
they once witness a field trial, where 
good dogs are in competition, the most 
skeptical would be forced to admit, if 
there was no reasoning faculty demon- 
strated, at least there was some quality 
apparent so closely allied to reason that 
it was a distinction without a difference. 

The proper driving and penning of 
sheep, which are said to be the most 
stupid or silly of all animals, requires 
many qualities to insure success. The 
stubborn sheep must not be nipped by 
the dog, they must not be put “on the 
run,” but patience and 
cunning with exceeding 
gentleness must be ex- 
ercised, else the dog will 
be withdrawn as unfit 
for his business. This 
constant association of 
shepherd or owner with 
his dogs results so ben- 
eficially to the latter 
that while they are able 
to herd and pen their 
charge in a wonderfully 
short space of time, they 
are also so familiar 
withtheirowner’smove- 
ment of hand and ex- 
pression of eye that they 
are able to drive an en- 
tire flock away from the 
owner to a given point 
as directed. 

It is not every dog 
that is susceptible of being so trained, 
yet many will do it, even with a 
flock with which they are not familiar. 
Where only one dog is kept, the flock 
soon come to know him, are soon 
completely under his control, and there- 
fore are easy to handle; but when 
the public trials come off and he has a 
flock of strange and sturdy Welshmen 
to pen, that play assumes every phase 
of work, and hard work, too. Of domes- 
tic sheep, there is perhaps no breed so 
wild, so headstrong, so hard to handle 
as the rugged chap that is bred in 
Wales, and when he and his fellows 
conclude they wish to go east and the 
collie favors a westward course, things 
are especially interesting and remain so 





till the sheep yield or the dog “ flunks.” 
No rushing, no nipping, can be indulged 
in, but reasoning and patience must be 
resorted to and then the end is generally 
attained. 

In many parts of England cattle and 
sheep-dealers frequently use the collie 
for driving their possessions from one 
town or city to another, and where two 
drovers meet, each going in an opposite 
direction, it is no uncommon circum- 
stance for the herds to get mixed. Here 
the wonderful sagacity of the dog is 
brought into great prominence, for he 
will at once proceed to find and drive 
out his master’s stock from the general 
confusion, and he will not leave till he 
has strictly performed his duty. 

Much has been said of the variable 
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temper and disposition of the collie; 
that he isnervous and fretful and apt to 
snap, especially at strangers. If this be 
proven in some instances, it must be 
borne in mind that his duties are not 
such as tend to improve his disposition. 
However, taking the collie with the other 
breeds of dogs as they go, dog for dog, it 
will be found that he is true to the mem- 
bers of the household, excellent as a 
watchdog, and as loyal, gentle and kind 
as any that exists, especially with chil- 
dren. 

By nature, the collie is no more in- 
tended for the show bench than is the 
foxhound or the greyhound. In fact, 
many owners of these breeds refuse to 
show their dogs, considering that their 
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proper place is in the field. If the dog 
could win afield he suited the owner, 
thoigh there is no good reason why a 
handsome-looking dog should not also 
be a useful one. Among some collie 
breeders the sole ambition seems to be 
to breed profuse coats, caring little what 
the head properties may be, or whether 
or not the dog has sufficient legs to stand 
on, This was illustrated in a marked 
degree at one of our late shows, and, 
though the dogs were most beautiful to 
look upon, they would stand no critical 
examination. The collie, whether rough 
or smooth or bob:tail, is essentially a 
working dog. It therefore seems most 


unwise to sacrifice so much merely for 
the purpose of securing a profuse and 
No one will deny that the 


elegant coat, 
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that to-day win premier honors at some 
of our largest shows there is too great 
a prevalence of the long, attenuated head 
of. the Borzoi or Russian wolfhound, 
without the corresponding power of that 
dog’sjaw. Sucha head is perhaps pleas- 
ing to look at, but, as far as it being a 
true collie head, no one will venture to 
contend that itis. All that is claimed 
for it is thatitis pretty and picturesque, 
which it may all be, but such a headon 
a collie body gives us a decidedly char- 
acterless dog. Some of our best breed- 
ers are to-day holding their dogs back 
from the shows, averring that they will 
not compete in classes where such dogs 
are entered and under a judge whose 
taste runs for that type. 

Again, size seems to have suffered 
greatly these past 
tew years, and our 
recent shows bring 
out a very large 
number of small and 
light-built dogs. In- 
stead of tipping the 
scale at from fifty to 
sixty pounds many 
of the winners will 
not weigh over thir- 
ty-five or forty 
pounds. 

It is no great feat 
to breed a good lit- 
tle dog, but it is a 
decided achieve- 
ment to breed a good 
big one that will 
stand from twenty- 
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coat with frill counts twenty out of a 
possible hundred points (perfection), 
still it is not the desideratum that it is 
in the Yorkshire terrier, unless one is 
breeding wholly for show purposes and 
intends always to have the dog act the 
part of acompanion about the house. If 
such is the desire, then sacrificing all 
things to the beauty of the coat is per- 
haps admissible. 

Nor is the question of excessive coat 
the only fault that is creeping into the 
breeding of too many of the dogs of to- 
day. Though the adopted standard of the 
club calls for the head to be moderately 
iong, skull flat, moderately wide between 
the ears, tapering to the eyes, and with 
very little stop, yet in many of the dogs 





three to twenty-four 
inches at the shoul- 
der. With a properly 
made body, furnished with legs pos- 
sessed of good bone, a coat that fills the 
requirements of the standard, a head de- 
void of a domed skull, and an eye that is 
full of character, we then have a dog that 
is not only ornamental but useful as well, 
and one which will always be able to 
render a good account of himself when 
called upon. 

Another very noticeable fact about 
many of our young dogs, of the class of 
which mention has just been made,is that 
as they grow out of the puppy classes in- 
stead of improving with age they seem 
toretrograde. Some pups that at ten and 
eleven months of age gave promise of 
being world-beaters have so changed 
when they had grown to be two years 
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old, that their chances to win premier 
honors in hot classes were absolutely 
nil, yet as pups they swept all before 
them. Many owners have wondered 
why this is, and when argued with that 
it was the result of sacrificing qualities, 
as heretofore mentioned, were very 
loath to admit it. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the faddists will modify their 
fancies and allow us all to return to the 
strong bone and characteristic, intelli- 
gent heads of the great dogs that flour- 
ished, say, ten years ago, 

+ According to the standard of excel- 
lence now in use for judging, the 
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muscular; the chest deep and narrow 
in front, but wide behind the shoulders, 
and the back short and level with the 
loins, rather long, slightly arched, yet 
powerful. The legs should be straight, 
muscular, rather flat of bone, hind-quar- 
ters slightly drooping and very long 
from hips to hocks and hocks well bent, 
the pasterns long and springy, with the 
soles of the feet well padded and the 
toes arched and compact. The tail is 
generally carried low when the dog is 
quiet, is of moderate length, and when 
he is excited is carried gayly, and al- 
most straight when he is running, 
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rough collie should present the appear- 
ance of a lithe, active dog of elegant 
and pleasing outline, with a combination 
of speed, strength and _ intelligence. 
The head should be moderately long, 
covered with soft, short hair, skull flat 
and with very little stop, eves almond- 
shaped, of fair size, but not prominent, 
placed rather wide apart, and the 
darker brown in color the better 
The ears. should be small, cov- 
ered with soft, short hair, and car- 
ried semi-erect when at attention, 
but at other times thrown back. 
The neck should be long, arched and 





The coat as required should be abun- 
dant, except on head and iegs; the outer 
coat straight, hard, and rather stiff; the 
inner coat soft, furry, and very dense, so 
as to make it difficult to find the skin; the 
frill (a mass of hair on the breast) very 
abundant ; hair on the tail very profuse, 
and on the hips long and bushy; fore- 
legs slightly feathered, while the hind 
legs below the hocks are smooth. 
Weight of dogs, 45 to 60 pounds; 
bitches, 4o to 50 pounds. 

The defects most to be avoided are 
domed skull; high-peaked occipital 
bone ; heavy, pendulous ears ; full, soft 
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eyes; heavy feathered legs and short 
tail. 

Haviag spoken at length of the 
rough-coated collie, perhaps it would 
not be amiss to introduce two branches 
of the family, known respectively as 
the smooth collie 
and the old English 
sheep-dog or bob- 
tail, neither of 
which is at all well 
known on this side 
of the water. The 
former is found al- 
most entirely in the 
northern part of 
England and the 
southern part of 
Scotland, though he 
is not an especial fa- 
vorite of the Scotch. 
He seems to be 
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too, is at variance with those of the 
other species, as all of these should be 
wall eyes. While the smooth collie 
has firm friends, yet, from an esthetic 
point of view, he certainly is not a 
handsome dog, nor one to which a per- 
son would be in- 
stinctively drawn. 
His eyes, so thor- 
oughly peculiar in 
color, do not seem 
to possess much 
warmth nor show a 
very lovable dispo- 
sition, yet in both 
instances these ap- 
pearances belie his 
true character. He 
is loyal in the very 
highest degree, a 
bit of a_ stay-at- 
home chap, and 
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chiefly adapted 
to workover avery 
rough and_ hilly 
country, where the 
undergrowthofthe 
land is dense and 
destructive to a 
rough-haired dog. 
His contour is the 
same as that of his 
rough-coated 
brother, but he is 
much larger than 
he, has _ heavier 
bone, is stronger, 
and can conse- 
quently endure a 
great deal of exposure and hard work. 
In point of color, though, he is vastly 
different, preference being given to 
marbled ones, though tortoise-shell is 
not only very attractive, but is greatly 
sought after. The color of the eyes, 
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SEDGEMERE PIEBALD. 


worships his mas- 
ter. 

As sheep dogs 
are kept solely for 
exhibition pur- 
poses in this coun- 
try, it is not likely 
that the smooth 
collie will be a 
reigning favorite. 
Great efforts were 
made in England 
to make him such, 
but the end was 
never attained. 
The scale of points 
adopted by theclub 
for judging the breed is the same as ap- 
plies to the rough-coated collie, except in 
matter of coat, which it says should be 
“dense, hard and quite smooth.” 

Theold English sheep-dog, or bobtail, 
as he is often called, is rapidly forging 
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ahead in popular favor, and this year has 


brought out some rare good specimens: 


in England. There is another member 
of the collie family that will always at- 
tract attention wherever he goes, and, on 
account of his quaint appearance, very 
shaggy coat, and short, or “no tail,” he 
is decidedly out of the ordinary. <As in 
the Schipperke, they say the whelps 
should be born minus a tail, yet, in 
almost every litter of each breed, pup- 
pies will be born with well-defined cau- 
dal appendages, which, however, are 
generally made acquainted with the 
knife problem, to the decided detriment 
of whatever semblance of tail had previ- 
ously existed. Occasionally one does 
see a bobtail wth a tail, but it is of no 
great length, and is generally such a 
poor apology for one that the owner 
seems to feel ashamed of it. The bob- 
tail differs greatly from the other mem- 
bers of the family, especially in matters 
of the coat. This is very shaggy, harsh, 
wiry and dense throughout, which ren- 
ders it admirably suited to the rough 
country where he is mostly used. Claim 
is made by many of the admirers of this 
variety that he is the “father” of all 
the collies, and, while there is nothing to 
verify it, it is a fact that he was known 
in Wales especially, and in and about 
Sussex, hundreds of years ago. Yet in 
spite of this confirmed statement, the 
Collie Club refuses point blank to recog- 
nize him as a collie, so the breed is now 
fostered by the Old English Sheep Dog 
Club, which is doing great work towards 
popularizing him. There is little doubt 
but that, had the same care and atten- 
tion been devoted to him that has been 
bestowed upon his rough-coated brother, 
he would now be the latter’s strongest 
competitor for universal admiration. 

It seems strange that so attractive a 
dog should so long have remained in the 
background, especially as he is not only 
so very useful, but so strong and hardy 
of constitution. Perhaps his day will 
come, and then the rough collie will 
have to look out for his laurels. All the 
dogs that are essentially Welsh seem to 
be especially hardy and tough. The 
little Welsh terrier is like a pine knot, 
and in this country, when the Welsh 
foxhounds have been pitted against the 
American and English dogs over rough 
and hilly country, the Welshman has 
always been well to the fore. Whether 
or not the same result is experienced on 
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the other side, “ deponent xnoweth not,” 
but it can be said of him that he seems 
to have better bone, better feet anda 
harder coat than his English brother. 
Besides his shaggy coat making him 
look strange to us, it also makes him look 
the workman all over. 

While all the varieties of the collie 
family are bred for herding and driv- 
ing, yet the bobtail seems especially 
well adapted to work on cattle, as we 
understand the term here, viz., cows and 
oxen. In this vocation he outshines all 
the others. He is not as patient as the 
others, nor quite so even tempered, and 
many who don’t like him go so far as to 
say that he is decidedly ill tempered. It 
will be therefore seen he is much bet- 
ter adapted for handling cattle than 
sheep, as the latter must be gently dealt 
with, otherwise the dog is about useless. 
But in and among the cows the bob- 
tail is without a peer. When milk- 
ing time comes he will bring in the 
cows one by one, and as one is disposed 
of he drives it back to pasture, return- 
ing with one that is to be milked. Won- 
derful as it may appear to relate, he 
very rarely, if ever, makes an error in 
this regard, showing a marked degree 
of reasoning or observing powers that 
render him invaluable to his owner. 

In point of height he towers above the 
others, and should measure at the shoul- 
der full twenty-five inches, with breadth 
and weight to correspond. He is fur- 
nished with a head that is large, wide 
across the forehead, muzzle somewhat 
short and heavy. The eyes are sable in 
dark-coated specimens, but “wall ”’ eyes 
are looked for in the light-colored ones. 
The ears are small. The legs are strong, 
of good bone, and furnished with plenty 
of muscles, while the feet are large, 
round, and very firm. The body is 
squarely built, very strong and rugged, 
with excellent loin and hind-quarters. 
From the foregoing it will be seen he is 
a workman, and in performing his du- 
ties is both diligent and honest. The 
coat is very shaggy, rough and dense, 
and the shaggier and denser. it is, the 
handsomer it is considered. In point of 
color, itis generally pigeon-blue, steel 
gray, or black and tan, though the first 
seems to be decidedly the favorite. Cer- 
tainly the pigeon-blue is exceedingly 
attractive, and when found in a profuse 
and shaggy coat, the preference car. 
readily be accounted for. When one 
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considers the wildness of some of the 
counties of Wales, it can easily be un- 
derstood how useful a bobtail is and 
would have been a couple of hundred of 
years ago, especially if he was then called 
upon to protect cattle or sheep from 
the ravages of wild animals. 

The standard adopted by the Old 
English Sheep- Dog Club describes their 
dog as being strong, compact and cobby, 
profusely coated, and having a _ bear- 
like movement. The head should be 
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and horny. The body should be very 
short and compact, ribs well sprung, 
brisket deep, loins very stout and 
arched, hind-quarcers bulky; coat 
should be profuse, fairly hard and 
strong, and double-coated, as in the 
rough collie; color, dark, light, or 
pigeon-blue and steel gray mixed with 
white ; white collars, legs, chest and 
face greatly to be desired ; height, twen- 
ty inches and upward. Stonehenge, 
some twenty years ago, in writing of 


rather the breed, 
square remarks 
and stop that“Usu- 
slightly ally these 
defined; bobs are 
the parts strongly 
over the made and 
eyes well symmet- 
arched, rical dogs, 
and the but with- 
whole out any 
well cov- definite 
ered with type. 
hair. Eyes They fre- 
in dark quently 
blue spec- have a 
imens tendency 
should to be brin- 
be dark dle in col- 
brown; or.” Some 
in lighter one face- 
colors tiously re- 
they fol- #5 rs marked 
low them, SMOOTH-COATED ‘‘ BEN. that the 
and, if homeliest 


white predominates, a “wall” eye is 
typical ; nose black and fairly large ; 
teeth strong, firm and even; ears 
medium heavy and curved close. 

Neck should be long, gracefully 
arched, and well coated; shoulders 
sloping, so that the dog is lower in front 
than at the hind-quarters; forelegs 
straight, well coated, furnished with 
plenty of bone and not leggy; feet 
round, large ; toes arched, and pads hard 





specimens seem to receive the highest 
honors at the dog shows here, as well 
as abroad. 

The adopted standard admits “ bobs ” 
with tails, stating: ‘“ All other parts 


being equal, the tailless specimen wins 
over the one with a tail ; the less he has 
of it the better.” 

Among the finest bobs in America 
are Boxer III., Trilby, Lady Grizzle 
and Monkey, 
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BY GEORGE H. STREAKER. 


T was on a winter’s night, when, talk- 
ing over former experience in the 
North and West, the idea occurred 
which met with unanimous approv- 

al. The proposal was to leave our 
homes in the “ Quaker City,” and, from 
the crack in the old Liberty Bell in the 
Philadelphia State House, to follow 
westward the old overland pikes and 
post-roads, taking the route of the an- 
cient Conestogas out to the scenes of civil 
strife at Gettysburg, and then over the 
mountains through Cumberland’s peach 
orchards. Here, turning south, to cross 
“Maryland, My Maryland.” If Virginia 
and West Virginia proved as hospitable 
as reported, to continue across their 
historic battlefields, view their rugged 
mountain sights, ride their fertile val- 
leys, visit their caverns and bathe and 
drink at their health-giving springs. In 
short, to enjoy a roving, wheeling, out- 
of-door life as only touring wheelmen 


can. The latter part of June was the 
appointed time to start. And the time 
arrived, but with it the news that Billy’s 
wife “must” have him “ visit mother's 
home at Tuckahoe.” Edward, likewise 
a benedict, well (poor Edward), his 
young wife had made arrangements, 
which “cannot be broken,” to spend the 
vacation at Seaweedville, where the bil- 
lows roll and the mosquitoes bite, and 
Tom, the jolly bachelor, the expected 
buoyant, singing life of the party, 
“couldn’t get off.” 

So alone it must be, and alone I 
started over the hills of Fairmount. Be- 
fore me lay the well-known Lancaster 
Pike, stretching sixty miles away. For 
twenty miles ahead, to and beyond 
familiar Paoli, this famed pike is a fine 
sand-papered, rolling, macadamized 
road, not surpassed in this country. [ 
speak from experience. 

Beyond the hills of Paoli it was all new 








‘*SO ALONE I STARTED.” 
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to me, and the charms of the open, fer- 
tile farming country of Chester Valley 
awoke all my enthusiasm, as, breathing 
the fragrance of a June day, I put addi- 
tional speed to my wheel, and rolled over 
the inviting but less modernized portions 
of the old turnpike. While the wheel 
bounds on towards dinner, a little his- 
tory of this old highway may be inter- 
esting. 

As far back as 1730, a petition was 
signed to the powers of Philadelphia for 
a “public road from the town of Lancas- 
ter,” and in 1733 the petition had been 
granted, and the road officially declared 
a “King’s Highway.” 

They must have been hungry and 
thirsty travelers in those days, for an old 
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ble of the stage, the squeaking of the old 
boot and scraping of the brakes on 
the down grades, are now rarely heard, 
and then only on the fashionable “ Tally- 
ho”; but in their places, reviving old 
memories and making a demand for 
finer roadways, come the jingling bells, 
the whir of the wheels and the happy 
sun-burned faces of the cyclists, de- 
manding “board and bed” as of old. 
Consequently, “ Mine Host” is scraping 
off the rust of years, and bringing forth 
the refreshing hospitality of e ye olden 
time.” 

I was soon testing the meal provided 
by mine host. at Downington, where 
flows the Brandywine. 

Then, for a rest till four o’clock. And 
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almanac of 1766 gives the following itin- 
erary :“ Philadelphia to Schuylkill, 2 m.; 
Black Horse, 4 m.; Prince of Wales, 1 
m.; Buck, 1 m.; Sorrel Horse, 1 m.; 
Plough, 1 m.; Unicorn, 3 m.; Blue Ball, 
4m.; Admiral Warren, 3 m.; White 
Horse, 3 m.; Downing’s, 7 m. : The Ship, 
2 m,: The Wagon, 6 m.; Miller’ Ss, 6:m,* 
Douglass’, 3 m.; The Hat, 4 m.; Duke 
of Cumberland, 3 m.; Red Lion, 3 m.; 
Conestoga Creek, 4 m.; Lancaster Court 
House, 2 m.” The glory of these old 
taverns grew and their numbers still in- 
creased with the rush of overland West- 
ern travel up to the advent of the steam 
railroad. 

The crack of the whip, the heavy rum- 
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no place offers a retreat better suited for 
rest than the shaded, grassy banks of the 
creek, near the old mill, where, in dream- 
ing idleness, the lines of Rogers are sug: 
gested : 
‘‘Mine be a cot beside the hill, 
A beehive’s hum shall soothe my ear, 
A willowy brook that turns a mill 
With many a fall shall linger near.” 


Downington was here long before the 
pike, although as far back as 1718 it was 
but a small hamlet, built around 
Thomas Moore’s mill, and known as 
Milltown, receiving its present name 
from Downing, one of the early settlers. 
Sitting on grassy banks, dreaming of a 
brook-side cottage and looking back- 
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ward at “ ye golden past” is delightful 
for a few hours, but, likeeverything else 
in life, there is a time to move on or we 
rust. The Potomac is many miles in 
the distance. The wheel must be oiled 
and the legs kept going to reach it. 

“ A rest in the extreme heat of these 
summer days, from twelve or one until 
four in the afternoon, is to be my rule to 
follow.” This I was explaining, soon 
after leaving Downington, to a roadside 
pump acquaintance, a very sociable local 
wheelman, with whom I journeyed as far 
as Coatesville. A big-hearted fellow he 
proved, with his valuable directions to 
take the older Lancaster road, wa 
Wagontown and Compassville, kindly 
offering besides to entertain me over 
night at his home. Accepting only his 
advice as to the roads, I climbed through 
picturesque glens, then, higher up over 
the hills to the north, passing the old 
relic of an inn, “ The Waggon.” 

Considerable walking was necessary 
on the sand hill-tops, but I pushed 
cheerfully on, remembering his assur- 
ance that the road would improve in the 
valley beyond, and it did so. Coasting 
down the steep grade into the “holler,” 
the ‘‘ Mariner’s Compass,” about forty- 
five miles from Philadelphia, opened its 
welcome doors, and a home was mine 
for my first night on the road. 

Any suggestion of the sea, out- 
side of the name, was nowhere to be 
found at this quiet inland country inn, 
the gathering-place in the evening 
for the farmers to discuss the now 
rapidly ripening crops. Their teams 
filled the open space in front of the 
house during the early hours, but by 
nine-thirty all had gone as quietly as 
they came, and peaceful country cricket- 
chirping serenity reigned everywhere. 

Wednesday morning at eight-thirty, 
reluctantly I wheeled away from scenes 
so delightful in contrast with city life, an 
hour behind my schedule time. In tour- 
ing, one should always take advantage 
of the early morning hours. This had 
always been my advice to others, and I 
hold it yet as good to follow. 

Three hours’ riding through the ripen- 
ing grain, the growing corn and fruitful 
orchards of Lancaster County, making 
use only of the pump at the original 
“White Horse” tavern, on through 
“Intercourse” to “ Bird-in-Hand,” and 
again you are back from the clay roads 
to the stones of the pike. To the dis- 
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credit of one of the most fertile and 
beautiful agricultural districts of our 
country was the fluted condition of 
the roadway. For several miles there 
was a succession of parallel ruts and 
ridges from the ditch on one side 
of the road to that on the other. 
The ruts were a severe test on tires. 
The ridges afforded excellent practice 
for controlling a bicycle under adverse 
circumstances. My bubbling, bursting 
indignation would have hit the first 
road-overseer I met, had not my wrath 
been successfully corked by the de- 
licious cherries, gathered from the 
many trees which grew along the way- 
side. So thickly grew the cherries 
that I crushed them as I clambered 
down the trees. My appearance was 
such that a hundred years ago I might 
have been taken for one of the famous 
“bloody Doanes,” the seven Robin 
Hoods of Lancaster County, the out- 
law brothers who stopped travelers in 
these regions. The wild story of these 
daring seven brothers, with their one 
sister, finds a parallel in the romance of 
““Lorna Doone,” the beautiful Lorna 
with her seven outlaw brothers. 

But the terror created by the deeds 
of the Doanes has passed, and instead 
the bicycler has but to fear the condi- 
tion of the road, which improves as you 
near the Conestoga Creek, and the 
western breeze brings to your ears the 
chiming bells of Lancaster. 

The rolling, rich lands of Lancaster 
county’s farms were seen to better ad- 
vantage in the next stretch of eleven 
miles, over a fine limestone pike. Run- 
ning high up on the hills, the pleasure 
of living and cycling was brought to its 
highest pitch in views from the distant 
city in the rear to the surrounding 
scenes of glowing, golden fruitfulness, 
resulting from the Dutch-descended 
farmers’ years of toil. Their large well- 
painted barns and firm stout fencing ; 
big brick houses in shaded groves of 
pine, maple and buttonwood; sleek, 
well-fed, vigorous animals, from the 
horses at the buzzing machine, reaping 
and gleaning in the harvest fields, to the 
pigs grunting in sleepy contentment be- 
yond the orchards ; all told the story of 
the thrift and wealth of the people. 

In the distance ahead, on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, the town of Columbia 
showed itself by the curling black smoke 
rising high up in the still summer air, 
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Rut I confess the most gratifying 
thought, in contemplation of the last 
view, was that the smoke not only came 
froin great factories and mills, but that 
part of it, at least, came from the fire in 
the kitchen of the Franklin House, my 
next dining station. Two p. m. found 
me there deep ina practical study of the 
strength to be foundin some of the prod- 
ucts of this county. 

After a morning’s ride of thirty miles, 
from the Mariner’s Compass to Colum- 
bia, I felt entitled to a noon-day’s rest, 
and where could it be better spent than 
on the bridge which here crosses the 
Susquehanna River, one and a quarter 
miles across? A covered bridge, but 
the open span in the centre gives, while 
resting, acool, inviting spot from which 
to admire the beauty of this grand, 
noble river, 
which is en- 
titled to 
be placed 
among the 
most pictur- 
esque in 
America, 

In the far 
North it has 
drained the 
Wyoming 
and _ other 
great valleys 
of Pennsyl- 
vania, It has 
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miles was completed, and {1 had a 
chance to sup and scrub off the accumu- 
lated dirt of atwodays’run. To be men- 
tally delighted, to be physically tired, to 
bathe and have a good, clean bed, is to 
find, sweet indeed, the revitalizing rest 
of the touring wheelman. 

By half-past seven the next morning 
I was well on the high road to Gettys- 
burg, thirty-two miles away, the first 
ten miles over an excellent macadam- 
ized road, bordered on either side by 
well-kept, prosperous farms, until 
Hockstown is reached. Here the ques- 
tion arises, whether to take the clay 
road via East Berlin and Hunterstown 
or to continue straight ahead over the 
old pike. Ask every one you meet, 
from the wheelmen at York to the na- 
tives at Hockstown, and you will then 
becompelled 
to toss a cop- 
per for a 
choice. I 
have tried 
both, and 
prefertheold 
pike, where, 
the farther I 
went,the old- 
er it got. Of 
course, this 
could be said 
of any road, 
What I mean 
is, its condi- 
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of the Blue Mountains, where, in the 
northern distance, you see their high 
peaks. Then, winding through the roll- 
ing, wooded foothills of this mighty 
mountain range, in turbulent whirls, by 
wooded islands and projecting rocks, it 
flows under the great bridge beneath 
your feet, uncurbed by navigation, 
through the low, flat country to the 
southward, and thence by Havre de 
Grace, and through the Chesapeake to 
the sea. 

The springing, jumping planks made 
rattling music, as I wheeled rapidly on 
across the bridge tothe west side. Here 
the little town of Wrightsville is the be- 
ginning of a thirteen-mile spin over a 
most excellent stone road, through a 
farming district to York, where my 
second day’s journey of forty-three 


compelled to walk. The country de- 
teriorated, houses and barns lost their 
freshness, growing worse as I went 
along, until some looked ready to tum- 
ble from neglect, and the fences fell 
back to the old worm style. In many 
places they disappeared entirely, and I 
presume they had changed from worm 
to butterfly fences, and gone West to 
better pastures. One old roadside tav- 
ern, long since out of use, except as a 
temporary shelter for a poor family, 
seemed to forcibly express the sorrow 
for its departed glory by the weeping 
expression of its broken windows and 
the gloomy, gray-black appearance of 
its wooden exterior, which had not seen 
paint nor whitewash for many years. 
The old pump, although rickety, still 
retained its usefulness, for the water 
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which came from it was as clear, cold, 
and refreshing as ever. Its overflow 
was received by a wooden horse-trough, 
and here played the ragged little chil- 
dren of the house, splashing in childish 
glee, and giving their little dog his first 
lessons in swimming. 

Wheeling on I found several small 
towns in Rip Van Winkle slumber, and it 
was one o'clock before I reached Get- 
tysburg. Then came a conflict dire but 
peaceful. Thanks to the vigorous forces 
induced, and strengthened by wheeling, 
and nerved by the very atmosphere of 
the place, I was tuned for fighting. 
After repeated violent attacks, I con- 
quered. The chicken and beef suc- 
cumbed. Dinner 
over, I asked for 
the quickest and 
best way to see the 
battlefield. 

Do not ride 
thoughtlesslr 
through this place, 
as I first intended 
to do, but procure 
books, map anc 
guide, and ride to 
the tops of the sur- 
rounding hills, to 
get an extended 
view of this battle- 
field of twenty-five 
square miles. View 
to the northwest 
the distant Semi- 
nary Ridge, the 
scene of the first 
day’s fight. 

Ride to the bat- 
tle-scarred, rocky 
heights of the Round Top hills, and here 
will be given you an idea of the second 
and third days’ wild contentions, their 
attacks and repulses. From here view 
the distant headquarters of the oppos- 
ing Generals, Lee and Meade ; see the 
most noted spots in the terrible, death- 
dealing strife of those mighty hosts, the 
“ Cemetery Hills,” the “Peach Orchard,” 
the ‘ Wheat Field,” the “ Devil’s Den,” 
and the “ Bloody Angle.” Then see the 
“clump of trees,” the historical trees, 
which mark the extreme advance of the 
Confederates on the third day. 

The story of Gettysburg is best told 
by the voiceless hundreds of marble 
and granite monuments, which, in the 
highest artistic skill of American and 
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Italian sculptors, tell, in memoriam, 
where the brave survivors stood, and 
where the bold, heroic warriors died. 
Before final departure one should visit 
the National Cemetery, marking the 
spot where the fight was fiercest. It is 
now filled with the stone memorials 
erected to the thousands upon thou- 
sands whose lives were all lost in three 
short days. The most impressive part 
of this scene is the one thousand tombs 
with the simple epitaph, ‘“‘ Unknown.” 

Next morning I still lingered around. 
wheeling from place to place, through 
lanes and avenues filled with battle 
memorials, while, in the surrounding 
fertile fields, the waving, nodding heads 
ot the ripened 
grain were coquet- 
ting with the wild 
roses and flowers 
of June. 

Gettysburg had 
somehow put one 
out of humor to 
ride and climb the 
intervening twen- 
ty miles to the 
heights of the 
mountains, so | 
took the train 
through the rising. 
waving hills, up 
still higher over 
wooded ridges, on 
to what, as seen 
from Gettysburg, 
had been the blue, 
hazy summit of 
the mountains. 
Reaching the high- 
est altitude at Pen 
Mar, near the Monterey Pass, which 
had afforded an escape for Lee’s re- 
treating army, I left the train and found 
a good dinner awaiting me at the Blue 
Mountain House. 

I had my noon-day hours to spend in 
the mountains, in the ozone-impreg- 
nated air of the higher altitudes, around 
whose summits the summer zephyrs 
play and whirl, filled with the perfume 
of many mountain blooms. The views 
from these towering heights, together 
with the healing, balsamic aroma from 
the forest pines, brought back buoyancy 
to a spirit depressed by stories of war. 
The soul-lifting enchantment of your 
position comes from your western view. 
Behold, as if from cloudland, the capti- 
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vating scene of the Cumberland Valley 
is spread before you. Thirty miles 
across this rich, productive plain, from 
the vine-clad cottage near the village 
directly below, over fields and orchards 
teeming in luxuriant fertility, over 
winding roads &nd glistening rivers, 
over the spires of busy cities and the 
chimneys of sleepy hamlets, to the dis- 
tant Alleghany Mountains. 
The spires sparkling in 
the declining sunlight, some 
eighteen miles to the south- 
west, mark Hagerstown, in 
Maryland, my destination 
for the night. <A visit to 
the many other points 
around thischarming moun- 
tain resort, the fairy glens 
and rocky gorges, another 
peep at the enrapturing 
map-like view of the valley, 
and it is four o’clock. 
Mercury, “the god who 
mounts the winged winds,” 
might have been jealous of 
my six-mile wheeling leap 
from the mountain-top to 
Waynesboro. Through 
mountain forests; out 
around rocky prominences, 
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with occasional glimpses of the valley 
view ; down, down, down; overa road 
mostly good, but requiring careful 
watch on the sharp curves, back-pedal- 
ing and braking now, with gravity for 
your motive power, while through your 
mind runs the Tyrolian yodel, 

Down the mountain sides 

Where the streamlet glides, 
as your wheel rushes on to a brook. 
which, crossing the road, offers its re- 
freshing waters to the thirsty. 

Mounting again, little or no effort 
carries you on over the rolling foothills, 
through the peach orchards of the Cum- 
berland, on to Waynesboro. Then a 
turn sharply southward, over an excel- 
lent limestone pike, and through the 
heart of these rich valley lands. Wheel- 
ing is an unalloyed pleasure as youspin 
along through Maryland. The distant 
mountain ranges still hem in this highly 
cultivated district, the Blue Ridge in 
the east, the Alleghanies to the west. 
A twelve-mile run and supper is served 
at Hagerstown. 

Saturday morning, and Hagerstown, 
busy, interesting, hospitable place that 
it is, at eight o’clock was behind me. 
Those who, like myself, live in cities, ac- 
cept with pleasure the comfort and 
good cheer of towns like this, but the 
greatest delight on a tour is to be out in 
the country, free from their busy hum. 

Six and a half miles’ run and I was 
across the narrow portion of western 
Maryland. As I roli down from the 
bluffs at the little town of Williamsport. 
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and look across the river to the shores 
of West Virginia, I find it “All quiet 
along the Potomac” indeed, no sound 
save the flowing waters. But I soon 
destroyed the serenity of the scene by 
yelling at the top of my voice for the 
ferryman to “Come! take me over.” 
No double-deck Jersey City ferry. Sim- 
ply the rude rope ferry of which our 
fathers were so proud. Running my eye 
along the rope over the waters, I could 
make out the little scow, hauled up on 
the opposite bank. But the ferryman? 
Alas! Where was he? I concluded he 
must be gunning in the mountains to the 
northwest around Berkeley Spring, or 
else gone fishing down below at Har- 
per’s Ferry. Ina little while sympathy 
came from the only sign of life I saw. 
Passing along the river bank was a tall, 
thin woman, dressed in a shabby calico 
gown, carrying on her arm a small bas- 
ket, her face hid in a sun-bonnet which 
projected nearly a foot in front of her 
head. Her high-pitched voice called 
out as she walked towards me, “ Keep 
on holler’n, he’ll come.” She was kind 
and full of information, telling me 
stories of the river. 

“This ’ere river quiet! Well! well! 
You should a jes’ seen it las’ spring, time 
o’ the big flood. Swept my home away!” 
As I followed the gaze of her shaking 
head, I saw her small cabin home, nestled 
in under the bluff, down near the peb- 
bles and sands of the river beach, and 
inquired why she rebuilt it in the same 
spot. “Are you not afraid it will be 
again washed away?” I asked. The 
reply she gave was, “ Oh,no! Mr. A—— 
what’s his name? Keeps the big store 
at Hagerstown. He told the boys to 
hog -brace it. An’ they did. Fresh’t 
can’t move itagain.” Happyand proud 


of her hog-braced riverside home, she 
passed on, advising me to “keep on 
holler’n.” 

I took her advice until I saw the old flat- 
bottom boat move out from the other 
side obliquely, catch the current and 
slowly move towards me, the traveling 
pulley running along the rope. Seated 
alone in the boat was the ferryman, 
“brown as a berry and fresh as a pip- 
pin,” suggesting the song of Twycken- 
ham Ferry, where it “costs but a penny 
to Twyckenham Town ;” but this fer- 
ryman of the Potomac charged fifteen 
pennies. Under the advantages of 
American protection, he beat his Eng- 
lish prototype by several hundred per 
cent. His apology forthe delay in com- 
ing over was, *“ Ploughin’ corn back 0’ 
the barn.” 

Pushing my wheel up the stony bluffs 
on West Virginia soil, I founda fair 
limestone pike, running five miles far- 
ther on to where it again meets the 
Potomac. 

It may be of interest, in conclusion, 
to speak of my luggage, which was very 
light, all extras being kept in a small 
leather handbag, strapped by a luggage 
carrier to the handle-bars of my wheel, 
handy to carry at night to one’s room. 
The bag contains simply an extra 
under - suit and toilet articles. No 
starched shirts, no cotton or linen 
goods, all woolens, both outer and 
under clothing, except of course hand- 
kerchiefs and necktie. They can all be 
easily replaced, dried or cleaned every 
night at stopping places. Shoes should 
be strong and heavy soled; to meet 
necessary walking and hill climbing, 
but one pair is necessary. A light- 
weight gossamer cape is useful to keep 
off rain until shelter is found. 
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WITH THE QUAIL AMONG THE COTTON. 


BY WIRT HOWE. 


OWEVER scarce the 

quail may be in the 

North and East, it is 

still the delight of the 

gunner in many localities of 

the South and West; and it 

may -be of interest to hear 

how he is hunted in the cot- 
ton lands of Mississippi. 

It was late in the after- 
noon of a crisp day in De- 
cember when the writer and 
a friend who owned several 
plantations in that part of 
the cotton belt in which lies 
Columbus, Miss., reached the 
diminutive station from which we were 
to drive to our shooting grounds, the 
plantations themselves. It was quite 
dark when, after a drive of three or four 
miles through scrub-oak woods and 
fields of withered cotton-stalks and corn- 
stubble, we reached the manager's 
house and were welcomed in by him to 
a huge log-fire in his living room. 

Here dogs, guns, baggage and ammu- 
nition were suffered to remain in com- 
fortable confusion while we warmed our 
fingers and toes, and a smoking supper 
was borne in fer us by the black woman 
who presided over the kitchen. And 
how delicious was the savor of those hot 
“spar-ribs” and that cornbread and 
sizzling bacon! “Just wait until this 
time to-morrow,” said my friend, “and 
we'll serve you the finest quail on the 
finest toast that ever was made, eh, 
Dinah?” “Ya-as, sah,” was the grin- 
ning reply. 

The evening was spent in discussion 
and preparation for the morrow. The 
manager, in preparation for our coming, 
had notified one of his men to be on 
hand inthe morning. He had “ spotted ”’ 
a dozen or more coveys within a short 
distance, and would bring a dog of his 
own to help out the two that we had 
brought with us. After a last look at 
our clothes and guns, we were glad to 
say good night and go to bed to dream 
of what the morning might bring. 

The roar of a hot fire and a cheerful 
“ Mornin’, marser; gwine bea good day 
terday,” woke me at an hour when only 
a native of long experience or prophetic 
powers could have told what sort of a 


day would follow the night that still en- 
veloped everything. But we took the 
boy’s word for it and were soon up, and 
by the time we had finished our break- 
fast the short twilight had given way to 
a glorious sunrise that seemed to smile 
upon us. On stepping out we found our 
Nimrod awaiting us, seated upon a mule 
and holding two others saddled. We 
mounted quickly, the dogs were sent 
ahead, and we were off. 

I shall never forget the exhilaration of 
riding forth that frosty morning, witha 
clear sky overhead, the ground white 
with frost and crackling under hoof, and 
the air full of the notes of birds that had 
fled the snows of the North to winter in 
these balmier climes. All the world 
seemed in good spirits, and, as I looked 
ahead over the huge ears that flapped 
before me, it seemed as though every 
bush must conceal our quarry, and I 
longed for the first “stand.” 

The large plantations of the cotton 
belt, which present practically the same 
appearance that they did in ante-bellum 
days and which are operated upon 
methods that have been in use for many 
years, are, from an agricultural point of 
view, unlike anything existing else- 
where in this country. Each planta- 
tion covers a large amount of land, and 
the cultivation, which is, with few ex- 
ceptions, entirely that of cotton and corn, 
centres about the plantation store, car- 
ried on by the owner through his man- 
ager, and the “quarters,” parallel rows 
of log cabins where live the negro 
hands and their families, very much as 
they did in the days of slavery. The 
rest of the land is without any buildings 
whatever, and, as the planting is in 
nearly all cases confined to the low- 
lying and bottom lands, a great extent 
of higher ground is left wooded, or, if 
cleared, remains untouched as old fields 
or wild pasture. These pastures are 
soon taken possession of by the long, 
coarse grass known as broom sedge, 
whose deep yellow color forms so char- 
acteristic a feature of the autumn and 
winter landscapes of that part of the 
country. 

It is the abundance of land and the 
peculiarities of gotton culture that bring 
about these e6nditions and effect the 
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result that these plantations are natural 
shooting grounds. Covering, as they 
do, an immense acreage, they present 
almost every variety of cover, affording 
not only the best of breeding grounds 
for the quail, but admirable protection 
from their enemies and the mild at- 
tacks of a climate that is rarely severe. 
The birds are seldom to be found in the 
cotton itself; indeed, by the arrival of 
the shooting season this has become lit- 
tle more than withered stalks waiting 
to be ploughed under, But they de- 
light to hover in the sunny openings in 
the oak brush along the edges of the 
fields, and, when scattered from there 
into a field of broom sedge, afford an 
entertainment that resembles _ trap- 
shooting in its surprises. 

Other favorite haunts are the briers 
and thickets that hide the drainage 
ditches, and it is astonishing with what 
obstinacy the birds will refuse to leave 
a position which. is the delight of the 
two gunners who beat the cover, one on 
each side. The country, moreover, is 
one easy to shoot over, very slightly 
rolling and encumbered but little by 
fences, which, if they exist at all, are of 
the easily removable “snake” variety. 
On account of the extent of the open 
country the dogs are taught to range 
widely, almost at the limit of hearing 
and practically independent of com- 
mand, and are followed on horseback, 
or, preferably, muleback, the usually 
phlegmatic indifference of the latter 
animal to firing by his rider making 
him a much more desirable mount. 

The best dog is the one that can cover 
most ground, the best mule the one that 
can walk fastest, is least affected by 
shooting—I might add, also, least given 
to stealing home if left unnoticed. 

“ Yonder astand, Marse Tom!” Sure 
enough, the dogs had halted for a mo- 
ment in attitudes that seemed to ‘be- 
token a find: of some sort. We leaped 
off, leaving our beasts for the darkey to 
catch, and pushed forward. Then it 
came, the familiar sound I had longed 
for. Whir-r-r!in every direction, and 
four shots rang out almost at once, and 
three birds killed made indeed a pretty 
good start. 

“In the broom sedge, 
shouted my friend. “Now for some 
sport.” He was right in both respects. 
The birds had scattered widely in the 
yellow sedge, and the sport that fol- 


by Jove!” 


lowed was the best I ever saw. Back 
and forth we worked over that waving 
slope, stand followed stand, and single 
birds and twos and threes were put up 
in what seemed an unending succession 
of benefactions. Never had I seen dogs 
behave better, nor seen cleaner, pret- 
tier shots. 

Not much farther on, the dogs discov- 
ered another and larger covey, and this 
time the frightened birds took to the 
woods, and we were treated to the live- 
liest of bush-shooting. The third lot 
scattered along a ditch, and the fourth in 
a field of corn-stubble. 

And soit went. There isno need to 
recount to lovers of quail-shooting the 
details of a day spent under such con- 
ditions. Suffice it to say that we kept 
at it all day, and that it was only when 
men and dogs were tired, “and the sun 
was droppin’ low,” that we turned re- 
luctantly toward home. 

But we were not yet through. As we 
crossed a little swale, where the mud 
had melted in the bright noon sun, the 
dogs stopped abruptly. No noisy whir 
this time, but a whistling streak of light 
that shot by me in a way that seemed 
by comparison strangely quiet. In- 
stinctively my friend fired, and when 
our little procession started on again the 
weight of our already well-filled bag 
had been increased by the burden of a 
solitary woodcock. 

I need not dwell on the delight of 
Dinah’s quail on toast, or of a dreamy 
pipe before the bright fire, or how quick- 
ly the minutes passed amid thoughts of 
woods and fields, the reports of guns 
and the proud bagging of a plump 
brown body—all to the singing of the 
frosty logs before me, and the blissful 
snoring of the sleeping dog at my feet. 
The noisy city that I had left the day 
before seemed forever in the past. 

“Good time, eh, old man?” “ Well, 
I should say so. 

And yet, how long will it be before 
the quail will be scarce even here and 
the lament go up that the birds are be- 
ing killed off and the statute books or- 
dain close seasons? To be sure, the 
country is a game bird’s paradise, and 
there is plenty of it. At present, also, 
it is comparatively little shot over. The 
negroes have no fancy for such amuse- 
ment, and the absence of a large market 
near-by has retarded the appearance of 
the pot-hunter. 
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THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 


BY MALCOLM W. FORD. 


a MATEVER the 
‘ future may have 
2 in store in the 


evolution of ath- 
letics, in the mag- 
nificence of its 
homes, the thor- 
oughness of its 
gymnasiums or its 
tracks, or the ob- 
jects comprised 
Within its scope, 
the New York Athletic Club will forever 
hold the proud position of having been 
the pioneer organization of America. 
Indeed, its claim may b> vastly widened, 
and, of a truth, it may be said to be the 
first club in the world that combined 
the preparation for and the performance 
of deeds of endurance with the social 
attributes of a club, 

Man the world over, at least refined, 
cultivated, and educated man has the 
clubbable instinct. H> is gregarious, 
and like will 
gather with 
like. In other 
lands this 
segregation 
had mainly 
been round 
politics or 
art or letters. 
True, the Al- 
pine Clubap- 
proached 
athletics as 
itsraison, but 
it was left to 
America, 
and, in the 
result, to the 
New York 
Athletic 
Club,to gath- 
er together 
in a perma- 
nent home 
those whose 
motive of 
meeting was 
the cultiva- 
tion of the 
human body 
for endur- 
ance, by 





EXTERIOR OF CLUB-HOUSE, FROM CENTRAL PARK, 


healthful exercises and friendly com- 
petitions. 

The magnificent pile facing New 
York’s Central Park into which this 
oldest and largest athletic club in the 
world moved last spring compels the 
attention of the merest passer-by, and to 
those who for the first time pass within 
its portals, as well as for its thousands 
of members and a wider general pub- 
lic, the questions of how this tremen- 
dous organization originated, what 
started it, and how the promoters first 
managed to gain a material foothold in 
public favor, are of intense interest. 

England has had her amateur ath- 
letes as far back as authentic history 
chronicles, although it has only been 
during the present century that athletic 
sport there has been correctly compiled ; 
but in this country nothing in the way 
of amateur athletics was known of un- 
til the formation of the New York Ath- 
letic Club thirty years ago. It was not 
long after the 
civil war in 
America, 
which at the 
time of its 
progress en- 
grossed all 
minds here, 
that the na- 
tion settled 
down and be- 
came ready 
for any form 
of pleasure 
which it had 
the inclina- 
tion or time 
to engage in. 
‘The New 
York Ath- 
letic Club 
was con- 
ceived by 
a band of 
strong men 
who met in 
an off-hand 
way in their 
own various 
rooms,to con- 
test in feats 
of strength. 
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THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 
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THE GYMNASIUM. 


To be exact, it was on September 8, 1868, 
that the club was organized in the bach- 
elor apartments of W. B. Curtis and John 
C. Babcock, who resided in what was then 
called the up-town district of New York, 
Fourteenth street, corner of Sixth ave- 
nue, now occupied by R. H. Macy & 
Co., a very busy part of the city of 
to-day, very much down-town for resi- 
dential purposes. 

A call had been sent around among a 
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THE SWIMMING-POOL, 





few intimate friends, and the regular 
organization was effected, when the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
J. Edward Russell; Vice - President, 
John C. Babcock ; Secretary, Henry A. 
Hires; Treasurer, Henry E. Buer- 
meyer. The organization soon gave 
evidence of its vitality by deciding to 
hold an athletic meeting in the foiiow- 
ing November, in the building then 
standing at Third avenue and Sixty- 
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ALFRED H,. 


CURTIS. 


third street, known asthe Empire Rink, 
and there the first athletic meeting ever 
held in America was in due course 
brought to the test. It was a very pe- 
culiar meeting compared with those of 
the modern day. The 1oo-yard run, 
and,in fact, all of the races, were started 
by the tap of adrum. The results were 
most satisfactory to the originators, and 
the club has never failed to hold annual 
games since then. In its thirty years 
of active life not a single year has passed 
when the club did not hold games and 
give other attractions in an athletic way. 
Other amateur athletic clubs have come 
and gone, some having only a meteoric 
career, while others have lasted long 
enough to show that in the vicinity 
where they lived there was more or less 
demand for an athletic rendezvous. But 
the N. Y. A.C has not a single failure 
in its life’s existence scored against it, 
and it is doubtful if anything can now 
arise to retard its prosperous growth. 
The first of the aggressive acts which 
mark like milestones the path of success 
which the club has ever marched, was 
taken when it added rowiny to its sub- 
jects. With this object the club acquired 
a good boat-house on the Harlem River 
and concurrently leased a piece ot prop- 
erty behind it on which to lay out a 
track. It was crude compared with 
present day-tracks, but it was handy to 
the boat-house, and in proportion to the 


OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 


club’s membership it was patronized a 
good deal. These grounds became the 
celebrated “ Mott Haven” of amateur 
athletics and collegiate sports, and up 
to the time of the club’s vacating them, 
when ‘Travers Island was ready for 
occupancy, were considered the best 
grounds in this vicinity. 

The ciub’s first open games, where 
outsiders were allowed to compete, were 
held on grounds at 130th street and 
Third avenue, Saturday, May 27, 1871. 

The events were: 

roo-yard run, half-mile run, one-mile run, three-mile 
run and three-mile walk. The 100-yard run was won 
by Elliott Burris,notime. The half-mile run was won 
by F. H. Hyres in 2m. 23%s., and the one-mile run b 
Francis S. Kinney ,in 5m. 25s. The three-mile wal 
was captured by Henry E, lsuermeyer in 3om. 42¥s., 
and the three-mile run was won by Francis 5. Kinney, 
who covered the first mile in 5m. 47%s., and the two 
miles in 12m. 45s., the other contestants dropping out 
and the race not being finished. Among others who 
competed were B. E. Gafney, E. B. Gregory, D. D. 
Wylie, W. E. Van Wyck, C. Y. Rosevelt, Charles H. 
Cone, Paul A. Curtis, P. R Stetson and H. S. Truax. 

The ten oldest members of the club 
are as follows, with their numbers and 
dates of joining: 


No. 1. Paul Allan Curtis, Sept. 8, 1868. 
2. John H. Stead, March 15, 1870. 
3. Albert H. Wheeler, Sept. 15, 1870. 
4. William E. McCready, Nov. 9, 1870. 
5. R. Wm. Rathbone, June 14, 1871. 
6. Walter K. Collins, Nov. 8, 1871. 
7. Alfred H. Curtis, March 1s, 1872. 
8. Waldo Sprague, Sept. 4, 1872. j 


g. Daniel M. Stern, 


Nov. &. 
10. James R. Curran, 


Sept. 9, 1874. 
Athletics were engaged in on the 
Mott Haven grounds in a very informal 
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A MOTT HAVEN MEMORY. 


t. William G. Morse. 2. George H. Taylor. 
6. Nelson A. Stewart. 


7.8.7. V 
way, and the Saturday and Sunday 
crowds were very much of the same 
kind who now go to Travers Island, ex- 
cept that whoever visited Mott Haven 
was an athlete in some way or other. 
There was no other attraction besides 
the boat-houses, swimming, track and 
field. With no other class of men in 
the club thaa this it could be seen that 
the club was a purely athletic one, and 
it remained so up to 1882, hardly en- 
couraging a feature outside of physical 
strength and activity. In other words, 
if aman did not take an active part in 
physical de- 
velopment, he 
would have 
very little use 
for the New 
York Athletic 
Club prior to 
1882. 

This condi- 
tion was justi- 
fiable and per-. 
haps neces- 
sary in the 
earlystages of 
its existence, 
but in half a 
dozen years 
all around the 
eastern part 
of this coun- 
try, but more 
especially in 
the vicinity of ; 
New York % George J, Brown. 


oy Me A Queckberner. 
Jainwright. 





SIX OF THE ANCIENTS, 


3. Wm. B. Curtis. 
4. Daniel M. Stern. 6. 


4. Charles A. Reed. 5. Malcolm W. Ford. 


8. Herman E. Toussaint. 


City, amateur athletic clubs came into 
existence, and athietic games were being 
held so often that dates conflicted, and 
there was more or less of a slack in the 
tide of the steady and rapid develop- 
ment of the New York Athletic Club. 
The big club held its own through all 
this competition, but the leading spirits 
in it became restless over its condition. 
They would fain retain their original 
position as the first, and several of the 
more far-sighted members commenced 
promulgating plans which would make 
the club as impregnable during the days 
of great com- 
petition as it 
was when it 
had the field 
entirely to it- 
self. It was 
not sufficient 
that it should 
be surround- 
ed bythe éclat 
which has al- 
ways been 
connected 
with it; that 
its games 
were always 
good, its 
members 
were always 
looked upon 
as athletic ex- 
perts, busi- 
ness men and 


5. Chas. H. Cone. gen tl emen, 


H. E. Buermeyer. 
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who always figured largely as officials at 
other games; it was felt that the club 
should grow and something had to be 
done to keep it from retrograding. 
Members had to be attracted, and how 
to do this was the great question. 

The shrewd and fertile brain of one 
of the stanchest members, who is also 
among the ten oldest ones and the 
brother of the oldest one, came into play 
at this time, and to him credit must be 
given for starting the movement which 
has resulted in the club growing from 
123 active members to 3,000, besides 
non-resident members and life mem- 
bers. Mr. Al- 


in athletics, but not competitors, was to 
build a suitable rendezvous. The ques- 
tion was asked: “ How can we do it?” 
“Such a few of us cannot float the 
scheme.” “ We have not financial stand- 
ing enough.” But a start had to be 
made. 

The first prize captured was credited 
to Mr. Curtis, who succeeded in interest- 
ing Mr. Hermann Oelrichs, whom every 
one knew then as a patron of the highest 
kind of gentlemen’s sport, and a man 
needing no description so far as his busi- 
ness and social standing is concerned. 
Mr. Oelrichs, with his large acquaintance 

and reputation 





fred H. Curtis a - 
had figured as 
the club’s sec- 
retary and 
captain on a 
number of oc- 
casions, and 
had always 
been among 
the first to 
lend the club a 
helping hand 
in getting 
members, giv- 
ing games, and 
creating gen- 
eral interest. 
He knew that 
the quarters 
occupied by 
the club, al- 
though all 
right for ath- 
letics, were en- 
tirely insuffi- 
cient to attract 








as an unusual- 
ly fine swim- 
mer, boxer and 
polo player, 
was just the 
name that 
would surely 
attract others. 

And so it 
transpired. 
The club took 
on a new lease 
of life almost 
from the day 
Mr. Oelrichs in 
1882 became a 
member, and 
although the 
fact was not 
heralded, still 
the undercur- 
rent com- 
mencedto 
form which 
drew in the 
club’s ranks 








members. To 
him, however, 
amateur sport was a noble subject, and 
he felt that average business men would 
become patrons of the sport if the sub- 
ject were laid before them in a way that 
appealed to them. 

At this time the club, outside of its 
athletic quarters, had so-called perma- 
nent rooms in the old Crescent Club, a 
political organization on West Twenty- 
third street. These rooms were small 
and dark, although there was a fairly 
well-equipped gymnasium, © billiard 
tables and otherclub privileges. Every- 
thing was on a small scale. It was con- 
ceded by all interested in the club that 
the only way to get members interested 


W. R. TRAVERS, EX-PRESIDENT. 


‘the most prom- 

inent and suc- 
cessful men in New York City and 
vicinity. 

The next feather in Mr. Curtis’s cap, 
after proposing Mr. Oelrichs, was in en- 
gaging the attention of Mr. William R. 
Travers, whose name in clubs, society 
and sport was identical with Mr. Oel- 
richs’s, augmented, however, by many 
more years of age and experience. Al- 
though Mr. Curtis was the one who first 
spoke to Mr. Travers about joining, and 
who eventually proposed his name, still 
he frankly admits that had it not been 
for Mr. Oelrichs the “old gentleman” 
never would have taken the interest he 
did. Any one familiar with the general 
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THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 


life, characteristics and associations of 
Mr. Travers and Mr. Oelrichs can see 
that this may be so. 

After Mr. Travers joined, then came 
another tug-of-war to get him to be 
president. Hereagain is where Mr. Oel- 
richs rendered invaluable service. The 
president at this time was Mr. D. Henry 
Knowlton, now deceased, much esteemed 
by the members, and who was ready to 
step out when a better man could be se- 
cured. Mr. Curtis laid the matter of the 
presidency before Mr. Travers and then 
rested on his oars. Mr. Oelrichs won 
the “old gentleman” around by talking 
to him for several hours about it in the 
Union Club one night, and several days 
after Mr. Curtis received the following 
letter, written from another club which 
Mr. Travers was president of : 

RACQUET AND TENNIS COURT CLUB, ) 
55 WEST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET, > 
April 27, 1882. $ 
My DEAR MR. CURTIS: 

Your very kind and complimentary letter of the 13th, 
asking me to accept the honor of the presidency of the 
New York Athletic Club, only reached me yesterday 
afternoon. 

While very sensible of the compliment paid me, I am 
not of the opinion that I can be of much servic. to the 
club. Still,as you and my friend, Mr. Hermann Oel- 
richs, both think so, and also assure me that thisis the 
opinion of others, and as I am and always will be most 
anxious to aid and promote athletic exercises, I shall 
have great pleasure in accepting the position and in 
endeavoring to fulfill the duties of it tothe best of my 
ability. Yours very truly, 

W. R. TRAVERS. 

To A. H. CURTIS. 


The effect of Mr. Travers’ becoming 
president of the club commenced to be 
felt in a most material way. All the old 
workers for the club had a magnificent 
argument to present to their friends to 
join it. All they had to say was that 
“ Hermann Oelrichs and Old Man Trav- 
ers are members, and the latter is presi- 
dent,” and any one who was in the least 
interested in club life and sport, and who 
could afford it, would sign an applica- 
tion for membership. The example was 
contagious and the roll of members in- 
creased as if by magic. 

By the early part of 1883 propositions 
for a new club-house had assumed such 
shape that it resulted in negotiations 
being commenced for raising the money 
necessary for the purpose. Seventy- 
five thousand dollars was raised among 
the members on bonds, and a site was 
purchased, corner of Sixth avenue and 
Fifty-fifth street, seventy-five feet on 
the avenue and one hundred feet on the 
street. Then came the question of 
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BARTOW S. WEEKS, EX-PRESIDENT. 


raising the money necessary to put up 
a building, and when, at a special meet- 
ing, it was announced that a large 
financial institution would advance one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, Mr, Travers, in his characteristic 
way, on hearing the news, said: “ That’s 
fine, boys, and if you need twenty or 
twenty-five thousand dollars more for 
incidentals, I will advance it.” It is 
needless to describe how the feeling 
was at this meeting when it was decided 
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to go ahead with the first permanent 
home of the club. Noone saw anything 
but prosperity for the club, and the 
membership was soon raised to one 
thousand five hundred, so large was the 
waiting list. 

When the club was getting ready to 
move into its first permanent home in 
the winter of 1885, an act of generosity 
was done by Mr. Oelrichs unparalleled 
in the club’s history. Like all organi- 
zations engaged in building and equip- 
ping a new, large structure, this club 
had no more money than was actually 
needed to fulfill contracts, and yet it 
had had such a marvelous growth, 
and stood so high in the community, 


the head of the club, and the whole 
affair attracted so much attention that 
applications for membership poured in 
faster than ever, and the limit of mem- 
bership was raised, at a special meeting, 
from one thousand five hundred to two 
thousand. On the occasion of this 
special meeting the power of Mr. Trav- 
ers was shown ina most forcible way. 
As is usual in all such cases, there was 
tremendous opposition on the part of 
many to increasing the membership. 
The arguments were that the club did 
not need more members, it had plenty 
of money and sufficient annual revenue 
to make its future assured, etc., and it 
looked, on the whole, as though the 





SCENE FROM THE DINING-ROOM WINDOW, OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK. 


that it was most fitting that a recep- 
tion should be held on the doors be- 
ing opened. Mr. Oelrichs was then a 
member of the Building Committee and 
Chairman of the House Committee, and 
so great was his interest in the success 
of the organization that he personally 
offered to foot the bills for the reception, 
and it was given in the name of the 
House Committee. The entertainment 
was an appropriate one for the occasion, 
and the six thousand dollars which it 
cost never found a place on the club’s 
books. 

This incident is mentioned to show 
what the general feeling was in those 
days by the class of men who were at 


amendment increasing the membership 
would be lost, so great was the opposi- 
tion to it on the part of the lucky ones 
who were safely inits ranks. A number 
of governors spoke earnestly and forci- 
bly to the large gathering, showing that 
the club's expenses could not fail to be 
a great deal more than had been antici- 
pated, for everything had to be the best, 
etc. ; but all to no avail. The members 
were obdurate, and had the motion been 
put to a vote then it would surely have 
been lost. But Mr. Travers, who had 
been sitting quietly on the stage, arose, 
and, in his inimitable style of talking 
whenever he grew excited, won the 
whole one thousand members over in 
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THE DINING-ROOM. 


a few minutes, put it to a vote, and 
adjourned the meeting in a way that 
made him more than ever established 
in deep-seated esteem. 

After moving into this then grand 
building, the club’s history consists 
merely in minding its own business, 
holding very successful athletic events 


and giving unusual privileges to its 
members. Several years then elapsed, 
and Mr. Travers died, he having been 
president from 1882 to 1887. His death 
occurred at Bermuda, where he had 
gone for his health in April, and the 
presidency of the club remained vacant 
the remainder of the year. When his 
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death was posted on the bulletin board, 
hardly a member entered the front door 
without visibly showing that he consid- 
ered he had lost an intimate friend. It 
is generally conceded that even al- 
though the club’s presidents have been 
men of unusual standing, not one has 
quite filled the gap made by the “old 
gentleman.” 

Being firmly and comfortably estab- 
lished in a city home where there was 
everything to make life as pleasant as 
it can be in the environments of brick 
walls and stone pavements, what re- 
mained to make life absolutely pleasant 
was the acquirement of a country home, 
and in 1888 the club purchased Travers 
Island in the Sound. Travers Island 
consists of a peninsula, jutting out into 
Long Island Sound, within easy access 
of the busi- 
ness portion 
of New York ! 

City. There i cit Ga 
is excellent = 4 
water on the & 
prominent u 
sides of the - 
island, and hbbned ol eEL 
the lowland 
or marsh be- 
tween the so- 
called main 
part of the 
island and the 
mainland can 
be filled in at 
the club's 
convenience 
and made just 
as useful and beautiful as the land now 
is where all the improvements have been 
built. The total acreage of the island 
and the unclaimed land is over thirty- 
three acres, and its natural beauty is re- 
markable. On it a fifth-of-a-mile track 
has been constructed, with a well-sodded 
infield. A feature in natural beauty of 
the track are the raised banks around 
certain parts of it, forming a natural 
amphitheatre. A fine view of every- 
thing going on in the field and on the 
track is obtained from the surrounding 
slopes. 

The club-house on the island com- 
mands a good view of stretches of Long 
Island Sound, and is built in a low, 
rambling style, appropriate for the 
country. In it are all the accommoda- 
tions found in the club’s city quarters, 
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except on a plainer and smaller scale. 
The exterior architecture reminds one 
very much of the old English inns 
where additions have been made almost 
every decade. To the north or north- 
east of the club-house is the boat-house, 
in which are housed almost every kind 
of conceivable rowing craft. The club 
has the largest collection of boats for 
developing rowing of any organization 
in the world, exceeding even the num- 
ber housed in the far-famed London 
Rowing Club. In front of the boat- 
house is a float, where oarsmen and 
swimmers may take turns in giving 
themselves sun and water baths, for 
right off the float there is eight feet of 
water. 

Then there is the yachting depart- 
ment, more around to the west of the 
b oat- house, 
where a num- 
ber of such 
craft can be 
found in the 
water or up 
on shore in 
state of re- 
pairs at al- 
most any 
time. Boats 
sail right in 
from the 
Sound, pass- 
ing Glen Is- 
land and land- 
ingat theclub 
dock, with as 
little concern 
and as much 
ease as though it were a public aquatic 
refuge. Passing further along, and 
more away from the general view, are 
quarters for attendants of the island, 
which, as can be imagined, number 
considerable during the summer sea- 
son; but even in winter the club- 
house itself always is in charge of 
enough help to take care of members 
who visit it when forced to go over 
snow and ice. The tennis courts are 
on an elevation, and are’ much patron- 
ized. They are kept in as good repair 
as the running track, and, being made 
of clay, stand the wear and tear well. 
In fact, everything on the island is so 
constructed as to be thoroughly prac- 
ticable and yet to embrace as much of 
the esthetic side of the surrounding and 
beautiful country as possible. 
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The club life at Travers Island is 
very much of the same kind as is found 
in the ciub’s city house, except that 
there is more country recreation than 
the more indolent pastimes associated 
with cities. Members ride out on their 
bicycles Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, and stay until Monday morning, 
asarule. Very fewof this kind engage 
in competitive athletics, but nearly all 
take up athletics in one way or another. 
There is so much to do when one gets 
there, in the shape of amusement, that 
the days go before one knows it, and 
when evening comes around, and visit- 
ors assemble in the club-house in their 
various groups and corners, it reminds 
one of a college dormitory. 

The great new city home was decided 
on in 1892 when the retiring (1891) 
Board recommended to the incoming 
Board of Governors that steps should 
be taken to getting a new and larger 
building. Mr. Bartow S. Weeks suc- 
ceeded Mr. Mills as president, and 
the first plan, a most conservative one, 
was in raising $100,000 by voluntary 
subscriptions or gifts. Sixty-one thou- 
sand dollars was subscribed with the 
condition that the whole should be 
raised, and in June, 1892, the present 
site was purchased for $260,000, and the 
limit of active membership was raised 
from 2,1co to, as it is at present, 2,500. 
Twenty-eight thousand dollars had 
been paid in by the members to the 
volunteer fund, and $7,000 extra was 
taken from the club profits, and those 
two amounts, $35,000 in all, was paid on 
account of the site, leaving the balance 
on mortgage. : 

Some bold yet delicate financiering 
was necessary to insure the flotation of 
the new club project, and the ‘man on 
the bridge ” in this case was Mr. James 
Whitely, who was elected president in 
1895, and who yet occupies this impor- 
tant post of honor. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that Mr. Whitely is more or 
less of a direct descendant ina financial 
way of Mr. Travers, for the latter was 
special partner in Mr. Whitely’s firm 
up to his death, and he was the one 
who proposed Mr. Whitely for member- 
ship in 1885. 

The club rested on its oars for some 
time, especially during 1893, the year 
which more or less disturbed all busi- 
ness of the country, but on the election 
of that year Mr. Whitely induced Mr. 
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August Belmont to take the presidency, 
which he held fora year, and retired 
in favor of Mr. Weeks, with Mr. Whitely 
as Vice-President. Nothing was done 
by the club in that year except to make 
its usual $30,000 annual profit, for the 
books show that from January, 1892, to 
January, 1898, the net profits for the six 
years were $187,000. 

Mr. Whitely was elected president in 
1895, and Mr. August Belmont then 
wrote to him, saying that he considered 
the time had arrived when the club 
should build. A Building and Finance 
Committee, composed of the following 
members, was elected : James Whitely, 
Chairman; Thomas L. Watson, A. G. 
Mills, Bartow S. Weeks, August Bel- 
mont, John R. Van Wormer, W. D. 
Searles, Charles E. Goodhue, Charles 
T. Wills, Walter Stanton, and B. F. 
O’Connor, Secretary. This committee 
had full charge of the undertaking, 
which has just been put through so 
successfully, and it is all ready to be dis- 
charged, hardly the minutest detail in 
the whole affair remaining to be fin- 
ished. 

In March, 1895, prizes were offered 
for the best plans for a suitable build- 
ing, and the financial plan was outlined 
for the raising of the funds. A first 
mortgage was put on the new site, with 
building, of $450,o00, and a similar in- 
strument was put on the Travers Island 
property of $50,000, in each case the old 
mortgages being paid off. Then the 
equity in both of these properties was 
mortgaged for fifteen years for $300,000, 
and these second mortgage bonds were 
taken very satisfactorily, almost entirely 
by members of the club, an example be- 
ing set by Mr. August Belmont, Mr. 
Francis S. Kinney and Mr. George J. 
Gould, who took $20,000 apiece. As the 
building progressed, more money was 
wanted, and debenture bonds were issued 
to the extent of $150,000, running six 
years from November, 1897, this money 
being used chiefly to furnish the grand 
structure, which was then almost com- 
pleted. Readers of the daily press will 
probably remember how, when the new 
building was opened last spring, it was 
announced that $47,000 of these deben- 
ture bonds had not yet been taken, and 
the total amount was sold in twenty 
minutes, conclusively showing what 
faith the members have in the stability 
of their property. 
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THE LOBBY. 


During the process of the construction 
of the new building nothing happened 
to mar the way, except a slight mechan- 
ical one in laying the foundations, and 
work progressed steadily until it was 
completed. The corner-stone was laid 
November 28, 1896, by Mr. Whitely, the 
invocation being by Bishop Potter and 
the oration by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. 

The building stands on the south- 
east corner of Fifty-ninth street and 


Sixth avenue, with one hundred feet 
on each of those two thoroughfares 
and an L running back through to 
Fifty-eighth street. The building faces 
Central Park, and from its windows 
fine views of this citified oasis can 
be had. The entrance is by way of a 
broad staircase on Fifty-ninth street, 
and on entering one sees before him a 
huge hall, finished in white marble, 
with massive octagonal columns. To 





THE PARLOR. 
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the east of the entrance is the library, a 
large, lofty room, forty feet square, con- 
taining several thousand books, mostly 
devoted to athletic subjects. 

To the west of the main entrance, 
and running parallel with the Sixth 
avenue side, is the beautiful marble and 
white tile natatorium, ninety-six feet 
long and forty feet wide. This is sur- 
rounded by two balconies, from which 
visitors may get a good view. From the 
marble floor which surrounds the pool a 
broad hall-way leads to the Turkish bath, 
which occupies the northwest end of the 
building. 

The wheel room of the club is one of 
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The third floor is given up exclusively 
to the living rooms for members. They 
are light, well ventilated, prettily fur- 
nished, and most of them command a 
fine view. On the fourth floor is the 
gymnasium, furnished with everything 
modern and improved in the line of 
gymnastic apparatus. Its light is un- 
excelled, and every afternoon scores of 
members can be found using the appa- 
ratus, mostly only as a means of build- 
ing up bodily vigor. The running track 
is on the mezzanine floor. 

To the south of the gymnasium is a 
large room used for boxing, with walls 
and projections padded wherever there 
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its best features. There is a storage 
room for five hundred wheels, a repair 
shop, and a wheel supply store. On this 
floor are also the six bowling alleys, and 
at one end of these there is a balcony 
with comfortable seats from which 
spectators may watch the bowling 
contests. 

The parlor is at the east of the smok- 
ing-room. At one end is a large tile 
fireplace, over which is a decoration 
showing the winged foot. Cozy corners 
and comfortable chairs bid the visitor to 
remain in this handsome and well- 
lighted room. On the west of the 
smoking-room and occupying a space 
100 feet by 4o feet, is the billiard 
room. 


is danger of a participant coming in 
contact with them, and on the same floor 
is another room equally large for 
fencing. 

The club dining-room is 120 feet long 
and 4o feet wide, and is on the sixth 
floor. It is furnished in quartered oak, 
and on the north side there is an unob- 
structed view of Central Park. This is 
the most used room of the club, and its 
general appearance, with its ornamen- 
tation of bronze, is one that the mem- 
bers can well be proud of. 

The club’s athletic history is so much 
public property that it suffices to say 
that it has had the great majority of the 
most prominent athletes in this country, 
and perhaps in the world, in its ranks, 
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Some of the best known of these, termed 
as they usually are by their intimates, 
are the following: 

Bill Curtis, Harry Buermeyer, Dan 
Stern, Pete Burris, Benny Williams, 
Ernest and Rene La Montagne, Ed. 
Merrit, Craig Wilmer, Rege Sayre, 
Charlie Reed, Frank Kilpatrick, Hugh 
Baxter, Maxey More, “Queck” Jack 
Cory, “ Rabore” Billy Morse, George 
Taylor, Arthur Schroeder, Evert Wen- 
del, Wendel Baker, George Gray, Alec 
Jordan, Herman Touissant, Wilson Cou- 
don, Charlie Sherrill, George Phillips, 
Walter Dohm, Eddie Carter, Roland 
Molineux, Bob and Tom Fisher, the 
former being the club’s present cap- 
tain ; Bob Stoll, Tommy Conneff, A. P. 
* Schwaner, Dody Schwegler, Eddie Bloss, 
Tommy Lee, Mike Sweeny, Big Bill 
Barry, Jim Mitchell, Barney Wefers, 
Tom Burke, W. O. Hickok, Charlie 
Kilpatrick, “Count” Giannini, George 
Orton, J. H. Hurlbut, Steve Chase, 
John Flannagan, Maxey Long, Alva 
Nickerson, C. W. Stage, Alec Grant, 
“Tewk” I. K. Baxter, J. V. Crum, Mat. 
Halpin, W. P. and A. P. Remington, 
Harry Lyons, L. P. Sheldon. 

The club’s instructors have always 
been of the best, commencing with 
George Goldie, who was taken from 
Princeton University on the opening of 
the first club-house in 1885. No better 
tribute can be paid to this celebrated 
authority than to say that after be- 
ing missed from Princeton a number 
of years, that university made him 
such a flattering offer to return that 
he did so, and he is now one of the 
faculty. 

He was superseded by Eugene J. 
Giannini, who figured prominently in 
the club’s athletic ranks previous to his 
receiving the offer to become its athletic 
director. He was known as the “ Count,” 
a title probably due to his physical 
idiosyncrasies. He is a splendid ex- 
ample of an all-round athlete, not only 
in looks but in records, and an expert 
oarsman, swimmer, weight-thrower and 
gymnast, 

The well-known Mike Donovan, of 
boxing fame, has been with the club 
ever since 1885, coming at the time 
George Goldie did, and still rendering 
as good service as ever and enjoying 
the esteem of the members. 

Gus Sundstrom, equally well known 
with Donovan, has charge of the swim- 


ming department, having been with the 
club since 1885. 

Hugh Leonard, the wrestling in- 
structor, is on an equal basis of knowl- 
edge as any of those who have been 
longer in their respective depart- 
ments. 

To sum up, all of the heads of these 
various departments, it can truthfully be 
said that their equal, as a whole, cannot 
be found anywhere in this country, and 
this assertion might just as well embrace 
the whole world, for there is no other 
place where athletics have been de- 
veloped to such an extent as in the 
United States. 

The great international athletic meet- 
ing, given under the club’s auspices in 
1895, will never be forgotten. It was 
the most wonderful athletic meeting 
ever held in the world, and the way the 
American athletes captured event after 
event conclusively showed their su- 
periority, even though they had the 
best men in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland against them. 

The club has had a number of hand- 
some and valuable trophies presented 
to it for competition among the mem- 
bers. Chief among these was the Le 
Cato Cup, a large and mass!'> piece of 
solid silverware given for . vne-mile 
handicap run. It was won eventually 
three times by E. M. Yoemans, and 
became his property. Then there was 
the beautiful Travers diamond medal,a 
huge series of bars and pendant, with 
Mr. Travers’ initials emblazoned in 
diamonds, a valuable and costly prize 
given for the one-hundred-yard handi- 
cap run, and won eventually for the 
third time by, and became the property 
of, myself. Mr. Oelrichs also gave a 
medal, second only in beauty and value 
to the one given by Mr. Travers, for the 
two-hundred-and-twenty-yard handicap 
run, and eventually won three times by 
H. Raborg, and which became his prop- 
erty. There are also two prizes which 
never can be won outright by members. 
In those cases a medal is given when- 
ever a win is made. These are the 
French silver cup for the one-mile run, 
donated by Mr. Seth B. French, and the 
Osborne one-mile single-scull diamond 
medal, donated by Mr. Charles J. Os- 
borne to the Stock Exchange Rowing 
Club. By the amalgamation of this 
club and the New York Athletic Club it 
became the property of the latter. 
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SPORTING RAMBLES IN CEYLON. 


BY F. FITZ-ROY DIXCN. 


HE first 
glimpse 
of Ceylon 
awakens 

so keen a sense 
of its marvelous 
beauty as to 
leave a perma- 
nent impression 
on the mind. 
The distant 
peaks, the wealth 
of vegetation, the 
waving palms, 
the coral strand 
on which the surf 
breaks in silver 
spray, and above 
all the marvelous 
radiance of a 
tropical sun, are 
a complete realization of one’s ideal 
of the land “where the feath’ry palm- 
trees wave.” 

But alas! The dense groves that in- 
vite the vis‘tor to wander beneath their 
shade s~ n with insect life more or 
less obtrusive, and the turf you would 
throw yourself down upon affords cover 
for deadly snakes and other reptiles. 
Even the lovely lake whose cool waters 
invite a plunge conceals in its depths 
scaly monsters ready to pull you down 
to their muddy lairs. 

Along the coast of Ceylon there are 
many stretches of water, generally run- 
ning parallel to the seaboard and often 
penetrating many miles into the in- 
terior, which sometimes widen out into 
lakes but more often resemble broad 
and placid rivers, occasionally degen- 
erating into marshes and mangrove 
swamps. 

On the eastern coast, in the Batticaloa 
district, these waterways, or fonahs as 
they are locally termed, are the regular 
highway of the cocoanut planters, who 
use them when traveling. It was while 
on a visit to that locality that I made 
my first acquaintance with the alligators 
that abound there in countless numbers. 

The alligator spends most of its time, 
when not hunting for its dinner among 
the finny denizens of the tonah, in bask- 
ing either at the surface of the water or 





on some convenient mud-bank. The 
way in which it settles for a comfort- 
able sleep is certainly interesting, and I 
have often watched one craw] out on to 
the mud and choose a soft spot and pre- 
pare for its noontide siesta. After wrig- 
gling until its oozy bed had assumed 
the proper mold it would take a quiet 
survey of its surroundings, close its 
eyes, while its jaws would open to their 
widest capacity, and it would fall fast 
asleep! It would seem impossible that 
the jaws should remain spread during 
the creature’s unconsciousness, but nev- 
ertheless they do. 

The creatures are so cunning and 
wary that it requires the most careful 
stalking and watching in order to secure 
a successful shot. Usually they float 
just beneath the surface of the water, 
with only the eyes and a small portion 
of the top of the head exposed, looking 
at a little distance like a piece of drift- 
wood. But this same exposed part of 
the head is the vulnerable point at 
which to aim; and as it is only about as 
large as an inverted saucer, rising but an 
inch or two above the level of the water, 
it offers the smallest possible mark and 
requires pretty straight shooting. Too 
often the raising of the rifle is a signal 
for the disappearance of the proposed 
victim, without a ripple. 

Truly life in the cocoanut districts of 
Ceylon is very different from what most 
of us are accustomed to. There you 
may live your life away, literally “the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
A white face is a rarity; perhaps a 
wandering superintendent of roads pass- 
es along and avails himself of your 
hospitality, but at other times you see 
no one but your own family. Occasion- 
ally the Vun-zyah, the head man _ of 
the district, will pay you a visit; and as 
it is always a matter of the greatest im- 
portance to be on good terms with his 
high-and-mightiness, the most punctil- 
ious etiquette is observed — any in- 
fringement of it would be regarded as a 
personal slight, and resented as such 
on some convenient opportunity. Never- 
theless, I think there is a great charm in 
the freedom from the conventionalities 
of modern civilization. 
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A day on a ccvoanut plantation passes 
so rapidly that it is difficult to keep track 
of time. Everyone rises early, soon after 
five o’clock, and after a cup of coffee and 
a bit of toast, the work of the day begins. 
The planter goes on his rounds and visits 
the different gangs of coolies at their 
labor, and superintends their work until 
about eleven o'clock, when he comes 
home for a bath and breakfast. This 
meal consists of fried fish, roast fowl, 
and curry and rice, followed up by such 
fruit as may be in season, washed down 
with tea and coffee. 

Naturally the middle of an Indian day 
in the low country is spent in repose. 
Activity during these hours would be 
fatal. Even the natives on a cocoanut 
estate stop work and retire to their huts. 
And yet the noontide is not without its 
charms. If you can make up your mind 
to forego your siesta for once and will 
put on your helmet you will be amply 
rewarded in a stroll around. 

The first thing that strikes one is the 
general air of sleepiness. Outside, all is 
at rest. The breeze has fallen and the 
leaves of the mango and cork trees hang 
limp and lifeless. The dog which was 
so active during the forenoon now lies 
panting against the shady side of the 
house. Away in the distance you hear 
the sound of the cicada, or as it is gen- 
erally called, from the peculiarity of its 
cry, the scissors- grinder. The native 
boys catch the cicadas and tie them to a 
string, just as we in our youth used to 
tease the chafers in our own country. 

When we leave the shelter of the 
grove around the house we discover how 
hot it is outside. The sandy soil glows 
with the heat it has been absorbing all 
day, and it is actually in such a condi- 
tion as to render walking unbearable, 
even though you Wear heavy shooting- 
boots. You are glad to reach the shade 
of the cocoanuts. Here, where you are 
in a great living temple, the trunks of 
the trees represent the supporting 
pillars, but no roof designed by man 
can ever equal the beauty of the green 
screen which interposes between your- 
self and the light of day. 

Standing within the shade you are 
able to watch with comfort what is go- 
ing on in the sunshine. You see the 
chameleons chasing one another in an- 
ger, real or pretended, their heads and 
throats glowing with brilliant crimson, 
orange or yellow, changing rapidly from 


one color to another at will. Suddenty 
one of them will desire to conceal itself 
from its pursuer, and, like the blowing 
out of a candle, the colors will suddenly 
vanish, and it will cling to a tree, looking 
for all the world like an excrescence on 
the bark, which it exactly matches. 

Then you notice a fat dun-colored 
lizard, a couple of feet long, crawling up 
a stump close by. Do you know what 
it is? It is an iguana, and in spite of its 
repulsive appearance is excellent eat- 
ing. A good native cook will serve it 
up in such a manner that you will pro- 
nounce it—so long as you are ignorant 
of what it is—infinitely superior to the 
most declicate chicken. You notice that 
many of the fernlike branches over- 
head are clipped in places as if with a 
pair of shears. This you learn was done 
by the larva of a species of beetle that 
eats its way into the heart of the 
feathery crown, and if not removed may 
eventually cause the destruction of the 
tree. The pretty red squirrels leaping 
about are looked upon as pests, since 
they gnaw off the young nuts, feeding 
upon the immature husk. 

A bullock-cart half filled with nuts is 
standing where the coolies knocked off 
work at noon. This cart goes up and 
down the rows of trees every day or so, 
to collect the fallen nuts which drop, if 
overripe, and if they are not speedily 
picked up are devoured by wild pigs 
and porcupines. The pigs with their 
tusks tear off the outer covering of coir- 
husk, and then dash the nut against the 
butt of the nearest tree in order to get 
at the contents, and in this way destroy 
scorés in the course of anight ; but how 
the porcupines manage it is a mystery, 
except that sharp teeth and patience 
will overcome most things. 

At this time of the day even the birds 
have taken refuge from the heat, but 
you catch a glimpse of something white 
fluttering in the distance and you learn 
that it is a variety of bird of Paradise. 
called by the natives the cotton-thief, 
from its fluffyappearance. Being rare 
and shy, it is seldom seen or shot. 

As you stand watching its flight your 
attention is attracted to the sound of a 
blacksmith at work in the scrub close 
by. You look inquiringly at your host 
and he tells you that it is the anvilbird, 
so called from its peculiar note, and he 
says that there will be rain soon, as 
the bird is silent except before a shower. 
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For this reason it is locally known as 
the rain-bird. 

On your way home by the seashore 
you look up and admire the cloudless 
sky and wonder at the number of kites 
and hawks hovering overhead. You 
learn with surprise of their boldness, 
how they will swoop down and carry off 
fish from the baskets of the fisher-wo- 
men, and how the noble osprey is not 
above resorting to such tricks. 

By this time you have regained the 
bungalow and find you are drenched 
from head to foot with perspiration, and 
you naturally fly to the bathroom. The 
bath is one of the greatest institutions 
of Ceylon, and is indulged in twice a day 
or oftener in the low country. Some- 
times the water is poured into a great 
cemented bath about seven or eight feet 
long and three feet deep, but oftener it 
is placed in chatties (earthenware pots) 
ranged against the side of the room, 
wherein it cools by evaporation through 
the porous shell. Here then, standing 
stripped, it is customary to lift chatty 
after chatty and pour the cool contents 
over the head and body. It is worth 
while to get heated in order to enjoy this 
luxury. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon 
the heat begins to abate and nature 
seems to revive. The coolies return to 
work and the estate is once more the 
scene of activity and life. Later on the 
planter puts on his solar-topee, lights 
his cheroot and strolls out to see what is 
going on. 

In the evening everybody sits out on 
the deep veranda. It is now compara- 
tively cool and pleasant. The moon 
throws a shimmering light upon the big 
rollers of the Indian Ocean. which break 
upon the shore in dull thunder. A 
gentle breeze moves the branches of the 
trees around the bungalow, and the 
cocoanut-leaves rattle crisply when the 
boughs sway to and fro, Outside all is 
silent, except for the cry of the goat- 
sucker or the squeal of a wild pig quar- 
reling with a friend over a fallen cocoa- 
nut. 

Sitting there listening to the distant 
grunts of the wild pigs not unnaturally 
caused me to make inquiries about them, 
and I was astonished to learn how nu- 
merous they are. During the time the 
nuts are ripening, and when they are 
split and laid in the sun to dry into the 
copra of commerce, hundreds of these 
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animals attracted by the oily smell con- 
gregate around the cocoanut estates, and 
it is necessary to keep a watchman on 
guard at night to prevent them from 
overrunning the barbecues and devour- 
ing the copra. During the day they are 
very rarely seen, but at night they issue 
from the jungle and commit great dep- 
redations on lands not protected by 
fences. The natives shoot a great many; 
and nearly every gun I saw there, was 
whitened with chunam, unslaked lime, 
along the center-rib in order to assist the 
eye in aiming at night. 

One night about 11 o’clock, F 
and I started out to have a shot ata pig. 
Each had a double-barreled No. 12, 
loaded with ball, and we thought we 
could stop anything we might come 
across. It was too early to expect any- 
thing on the estate, so we followed a 
track through the scrub along the edge 
of the seashore, where the pigs often 
come down to feast on the crabs that 
abound there. 

It was a strange sensation moving 
along through the thorny bush with gun 
at full-cock, ready for a pig at any 
moment, for I had been warned before- 
hand that these animals have a pleasant 
habit of charging from a bit of scrub 
when about ten feet off. Generally 
speaking, in such case it is a solitary 
boar. The natives, who have a whole- 
some dread of them, apply to them 
the same term—/hunniavan—that they 
do to a rogue elephant. 

After warily moving along for about 
half an hour without seeing anything 
larger than a jackal or mongoose, we 
turned away from the sea toa pool, a 
branch of the neighboring ¢ovah. Just 
as we came in sight of it, there was a 
sudden savage grunt, and something 
black rushed off through the long grass 
and into the jungle. F—— and I had been 
walking about thirty feet apart, and the 
pig was between us; and neither cared 
to fire, not being quite certain at the 
moment where the other was. Standing 
quite still for a moment, we indicated 
our positions by a low short whistle, and 
went on. We were now at the edge of 
the bush, and could see the water of the 
pool gleaming ahead of us. Then all of 
a sudden there came another rush and 
a “hoff-hoff!” as two pigs rushed from 
the right and bounded across the open. 
No one who has not seen pigs in their 
wild state can form any idea of the pace 
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they can go. They bound and rush 
like deer, and are as nasty animals to 
tackle as I know of. We both fired, and 
a dismal yell indicated that one of them 
had been hit. But it went on and was 
lost to sight, and we saw it no more. 

We went on and struck a village 
track that led in the direction of the 
plantation. We followed it silently, and 
at length reached the hedge of prickly 
pears which was planted along the bor- 
der, and which we crossed with all due 
discretion. Once among the cocoanut 
trees, we had no fear that some grizzly 
thunniavan was going to charge sud- 
denly into us from the nearest bush. 

One redeeming point that these old 
boars have is that they don’t repeat their 
rush if they miss the first time. A vil- 
lager, early one morning, in company 
with a friend, came suddenly upon a 
big boar which was returning to its lair 
after a night out. The instant the boar 
saw the leading man, who was only a 
few feet from it, it reared on its hind 
legs and then charged straight at him. 
The terrified villager instinctively threw 
himself on one side, and escaped by a 
miracle the savage sweep of the terrible 
tusks. The boar disappeared in the 
jungle without noticing the other man, 
who was out of its line of fire. “I-yah!” 
said this second man to the first, who, 
panting with terror, was slowly picking 
himself up; “I-yah! This is your lucky 
day ; go and do what business you have 
to do, and you will prosper.” 

When we reached the plantation 
F led the way to a spot where he 
said the pigs generally came. We 
reached a little knoll, whence, peering 
down the avenues of trees, we could 
make out a dark mass slowly moving 
obliquely across us. F touched my 
arm and whispered: “ There they are; 
get ready!” and then we each took up 
a position behind a good thick tree, 
kneeling behind the butt. Oncamethe 
pigs, and we could presently make out 
that there were fully a dozen of them. 
In the indistinct light, they looked 
enormous, and it seemed impossible 
to miss them, an opinion, however, that 
we changed when we came to sight 
them. They were feeding slowly along, 
looking just like tame pigs, one or two 
of the younger members bucking and 
frolicking as they do in any farmyard; 
but, when within about forty yards, they 
came to a.dead stop, evidently suspi- 
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cious. They quickly got into a wedge- 
shaped mass, with one or two at the 
head ; and they stood thus, motionless, 
for a few minutes. There being no 
chance of their coming nearer, we sight- 
ed for the leading pigs and fired. 

Two huge porkers lay kicking on the 
sand. Knowing the danger of attack- 
ing wounded animals we cautiously 
approached, and found one was about 
dead, whilst the other had sufficient life 
to show fight. Staggering to its feet it 
faced about, and in a moment would 
have charged; but a second bullet 
stretched it out for good and all. We 
then made our way to the bungalow, 
and the next morning sent for our 
game. One was an old sow, and the 
other a well-grown young boar. We 
had a piece of the flesh roasted for 
dinner, .and came to the conclusion 
that the pigs were better living than 
dead, as the meat was decidedly rank ! 

Oneday F said to me that ina cer- 
tain part of the fonah there was an 
enormous alligator which had done a 
good deal of damage, and that, if I 
wished to distinguish myself by doing 
something useful, now was the oppor- 
tunity. Of course nothing could please 
me better, so, learning the spot, I started 
out. It was where the Government 
road crossed the fovah on a bridge 
built on piles. The depth of the pool 
and the number of alligators in it had 
become a byword in the place. What 
attracted the reptiles was the abundance 
of fish, which for some reason or an- 
other collected at this point. 

The particular object of my solicitude 
was cunning, and though I occasion- 
ally caught a glimpse, it was always 
out of sight before I could fire. Day 
after day F and I visited this spot in 
the hope that the longed-for moment 
would come, but without avail. Some- 
times we would be in time to see 
the big ripples mark the place where 
the alligator had just slid off a bank, 
and a passing native would tell us of 
the big muthalt he had seen but a 
moment before. Now and then we 
would get a glimpse of its snout and 
a part of its back, but the raising of 
our guns was the signal for its disap- 
pearance. 

All sorts of schemes were suggested 
for enticing the brute out so that we 
could get a shot at it, such as tying a 
howling pariah dog to the bank, or a 
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dead pig, nice and gamy, but we aban- 
doned them all. We felt it was to be a 
duel; the alligator knew what we were 
after, and we intended to shoot in all 
fairness. 

One evening we went down to the 
bridge determined to bag our friend or 
know the reason why. When we got 
there we saw some men fishing near 
the bridge in a canoe. When they saw 
us with our guns, they paddled up and 
on into the pool we were watching, feel- 
ing confident that no danger menaced 
them under cover of our shots. 

For some time we watched them 
pulling in fish with a casting-net. We 
were discussing them and their luck, 
when all of a sudden the bow of the 
canoe seemed to leap into the air, and 
in a moment the men were lying hig- 
gledy-piggledy in the bottom, and but 
for the outrigger the whole outfit would 
have been in the water! At first we 
were so astonished that we could only 
stare at them wondering what had hap- 
pened, but then we quickly saw the 
cause of the disaster: they had run the 
canoe on the top of our fat friend, who 
had been lying on a mud-bank just be- 
neath the surface of the water, and it 
had risen and had nearly upset them. 
Then we saw what an alligator could 
do with its tail, for whack! it came 
against the side with a blow which 
would have smashed to splinters any- 
thing but a dugout. There the mon- 
ster was, and I seized the opportunity 
and sent a bullet crashing into its skull! 

The struggles of the brute were some- 
thing terrific. At first it dashed round 
and round in a circle, churning the 
water into foam; then it beat the air 
with its short fore-arms ; then we got a 
glimpse of its white belly as it turned 
over and over; and finally it sank to the 
bottom of the pool, and that was the 
last we saw of it for some time. 

Three or four days afterward the 
body of the big mauthali came to the 
surface and drifted off, and we found it 
some distance down-stream in com- 
pany with several other of our victims, 
stranded on a shoal. By this time it 
was swollen to twice its natural size, 
and was emphatically best viewed from 
the windward side. 

The size of an alligator depends a 
good deal‘upon the imagination of the 
raconteur, but I fancy that one measur- 
ing fifteen feet in length is pretty big. 


The monster I shot was considerably 
above the average, and I have always 
regretted that I was unable to substan- 
tiate my estimate of its size, for un- 
fortunately these saurians, like most 
amphibians, sink when shot, and do not 
rise to the surface until the body is dis- 
tended by the gases of decomposition. 

One day F and I determined to try 
our luck in another direction. Some 
distance away the ¢onah branched off 
into a number of intricate channels and 
lakes which, leading to nowhere, were 
seldom or never traveled by the natives. 
We had secured a canoe of the usual 
kind, dug out of a log of some light 
wood and rendered safe from the possi- 
bility of turning over by a balance out- 
rigger extending six or seven feet from 
the hull. 

Our crew consisted of a native named 
Ramasamy Govalan. F had selected 
him from his skill with the paddle, and 
also from a little adventure he had had 
with one of our scaly friends, which we 
thought would interest him in our ex- 
pedition. 

It appeared that on a certain occasion 
Ramasamy Govalan had taken his rod 
and basket of bait, and started out to 
catch a few fish for supper. For some 
time he sat on the bank without getting 
a bite. Thinking that he had come to 
a bad spot, he looked around and de- 
cided to move up to a certain sheltered 
place, and accordingly did so. As he 
prepared to squat down on his haunches 
—the position a native assumes on 
every conceivable occasion—he saw 
what he thought was a partly sub- 
merged log in the reeds, and jumped 
upon it so as to get a wider cast for 
his line; but horror! it was the muddy 
back of an alligator, and the whack that 
caught him on the thigh and sent him 
flying to the bank made him realize 
how narrow an escape he had had. 
He carried to his grave an ugly-look- 
ing scar where the serrated tail struck 
him. 

We started off with our pipes alight 
and guns lying across our knees, and 
soon reached an opening in a marsh of 
high reeds where the channel dwindled 
down to a passage barely sufficient to 
allow us to move. After about a hun- 
dred yards or so this widened a little, 
and then we found we had a choice of a 
dozen different routes. 

There were alligators here in scores, 
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but not many large ones. We went on, 
determined to explore as far as pos- 
sible, and presently as we turned a 
bend we found a fair-sized sheet of 
water opening ahead of us, of which we 
had no previous knowledge. We knew 
well enough that in a canoe rising but 
a foot or so above the surface of the 
water we ran a considerable risk of 
being attacked by the hungry brutes 
swimming around us, and we con- 
sequently kept a sharp lookout to avoid 
being taken by surprise. Ourcrew was 
not ascomfortable as hecould wish, and 
several times drew our attention to a 
big swirl in the water where something 
had come to the surface close by. 

We had plenty of chances for suc- 
cessful shots but we waited for a big 
fellow, and for long we waited in vain. 
But at length a sudden exclamation from 
Ramasamy put us on the guz vive, and 
we were just in time tosee by the ripple 
that we had lost a chance at one that 
had been lying floating on the surface. 

“Tt had a head big enough to hold a 
buffalo!” whispered our excited crew. 
Motioning him to be still, we waited, 
hoping for another glimpse of it. For 
some minutes we sat there like statues, 
without daring to speak, and were just 
on the point of telling Ramasamy to go 
on when I saw F put his gun up to 
his shoulder. Following the direction 
of his aim I saw something of a dusky 
green below the surface of the wa- 
ter, which was evidently the alligator 
coming up again. It seemed to pause 
there as if uncertain whether to show 
itself or not, and then all of a sudden 
with a swish of its tail it shot forward 
several feet with its head clear of the 
water. The reptile was a whopper! 
As it lost the impetus of its forward 
movement F—— fired and hit it over 
the eye, the bullet glancing off, after 
scoring a furrow along the top of the 
skull. Fora moment it seemed stunned 
and dazed, and then turned its head to- 
ward us asif to ascertain whence the 
sound came. Realizing that it was but 
slightly hurt, F gave it the second 
barrel, striking it fairly on the crown of 
the head. 

Then the struggle commenced that 
always accompanies the death of an al- 
ligator in water. Round and round it 
spun, and the terrific blows which it 
struck with its tail threatened to cap- 








size our little craft, but as soon as the 
convulsions began Ramasamy backed 
out of the way, though we danced like a 
cork on the waves which they raised. At 
one time the brute came straight for us 
and it seemed as if we should have to 
shoot again to try to stop it, but it 
turned before reaching us; and finally 
after a quarter of an hour or so it sank 
to the bottom and then all was still, 
only a few bubbles of air coming to the 
surface. 

We went on again, admiring the pe- 
culiar beauty of the ¢onah with the ef- 
fects of light and shade on the water. 
In places it was as smooth as a mirror, 
and here the tall reeds were reflected, 
leaf for leaf, stem for stem. Looking 
over the side of our canoe we could see 
shoals of fish of all sizes, from the tiny 
fry to the huge /o/a and fresh-water 
mullet, evidently the attraction of the 
vicinity. There was no want of bird 
life. Paroquets flew screaming across 
from the neighboring jungle, and pig- 
eons, gorgeous in green and purple, shot 
over us as they passed from one feeding- 
ground to another. Paddling along by 
the sarpé we would, here and there, 
startle a great, long-legged crane, who 
would get up and flap across to the other 
side, uttering its discordant cry. We 
brought one down as it flew away, and 
we paddled up to secure it for the sake 
of its plumes; but just as we got up 
it silently disappeared, being drawn 
down from below, a hideous warning to 
us of the fate that would befall us should 
we happen to get into the water. 

The heat now became intense, and we 
turned down a branch that appeared to 
lead homeward. On our way back we 
had several shots, and contributed to 
the total of our slain, At one point we 
saw a dark mass ‘loating in the middle 
of alake, and round about it the water 
seemed to be strangely agitated. It 
proved to be the carcass of a buffalo, 
surrounded by half a dozen young alli- 
gators engaged in making a meal be- 
fore the arrival of some of the seniors 
would drive them off. 

Turning a corner suddenly, we came 
upon a sand-bank with half a dozen 


great brutes basking in the sun. There 
was a general rush for the water as soon 
as we appeared, but not before we had 
plugged two of them behind the shoul 
This ended the sport for the day. 
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WITH THE CREW OF THE “RESTLESS.” 


Ny BY GEO. J. LEOVY. 





m ILE yacht Restless, eight 
“\. “tons register, was 
y,\ gliding along close 

under the _ head- 

lands, on the east 
shore of San Cle- 
: z mente Island. The sky 
[22> ) was clear, the stars 
| / were shining, and the 
coast rose almost sheer 
from the water's edge, as the sloop moved 
witha musical murmur through thedark- 
ness of the shadowed water. The cool 
night wind from off shore stirred the 
surface into sharp little ripples, each hav- 
ing its silvery miniature crest. The 
island, a stone’s throw away, rose, asom- 
bre silhouette sharply defined against 
the cloudless sky. The gleam of the wet 
. deck forward and the dripping standing- 
rigging, as well as the single reef still 
lazily allowed to remain in the mainsail, 
testified to a recent sharp tussle and 
rough work in the open. 

On such a night, men who are fond of 
the ocean for itself, and in sympathy 
with its varying moods, lie around in 
luxurious indolence, or pull at their 
pipes in dreamy contemplation. Long 
yarns are spun and talk grows reminis- 
cent. Only John Kenyon, on watch and 
at the helm, hadevena nominal occupa- 
tion; and ashe stood there, hiscigarmade 
a little red spark, like a danger signal, 
in the darkness. Occasionally he threw 
in a remark to some of the others. 

“What a difference,” he said, break- 
ing a short silence, “ between to-night 
and that night at the Coronado Islands. 
Good Lord, what a nightmare that was! 
I never expect to forget it.” 

“ What was that ?’' asked Chadburne, 
anew man, who had never heard. 

“Tell them about it, Julian—you or 
Dr. Forrest. I guess you both have got 
a pretty vivid recollection of it.” 

“That is about the only cruise I ever 
made,” said Julian, with a long, slow 
pull at his old “cob,” “that I don’t like 
to recall. I have thought of the Coro- 
nado Islands with a shiver ever since. 
It was this way: Rider, here, had a 


patient, a young tenderfoot from the 
East, who was convalescing, and wanted 
a little outing. 
rough it. 


But he didn’t want to 
Nothing would do him but he 


must have the old Xest/ess with a pro- 
fessional Captain and a mate. To our 
crowd, who had always left luxuries 
ashore, scorned professional assistance, 
and had never even taken a cook along, 
this was luxury indeed ; and when Rider 
explained the facts, and added that he 
had been requested to make up the 
party for the ‘stranger,’ we put it down 
as a soft snap, and wondered how the 
boys were going to feel just sitting 
around spinning yarns all day, and sleep- 
ing all night, instead of turning out at 
all hours, running night watches, reef- 
ing down, shaking out, and hauling in 
sheets. 

“ Sure enough though, when we got to- 
gether on the water front at San Diego 
harbor early the next morning, every- 
thing wasaccording to programme. The 
tenderfoot had hired this old racer (Bell 
owned her then and used to hire her 
out), had picked up old Captain Miller 
on the water front as Captain and Plum 
Duff as mate. ‘Plum’ wasn’t Duff's 
first name, of course, but it seemed to 
go naturally with ‘ Duff,’ so we always 
called him that. The cockpit was half 
full of fruit, provisions and drinkables ; 
there were a lot of rugs and pillows and 
extra blankets in the cabin, and the old 
crowd just sat around there, looking as 
lost as a lot of deckhands who had got 
by accident into the main saloon. 

“Well, we reached theisiands all right. 
The breakers weren’t rolling in the little 
cove, and the crowd proposed going 
ashore. We had a little yawl in tow, 
that held two men besides the man at 
the oars, and Duff managed to land the 
fellows, two at a time, without splitting 
the yawl on the rocks. Then we con- 
cluded to camp ashore that night and 
sent Duff back to the Xesé/ess, telling 
him to return about five in the after- 
noon with the grub and some blankets. 

‘ About five he came in, but brought 
nothing withhim. He said the Captain 
had taken the Kest/ess around under the 
lee of the island, about two miles, as it 
was coming on to blow and asea was get- 
ting up ; that he, Duff, had swamped the 
yawl under the sloop’s counter, and that 
had got the Captain rattled, and now he 
wanted every man to come aboard, 

“Of course, you can see for yourselves 
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that that was all nonsense. The Les?- 
less, with her two big anchors, could 
have ridden out anything that was like- 
ly to blow in this part of the Pacific ; 
but there was no use in arguing with 
Duff. So two of the men were sent off 
in the yawl, with instructions to call the 
Captain’s attention to the fact that it 
would be dark at seven, that the break- 
ers were beginning to come in heavy, 
and it would be impossible for any man 
to land the yawl after dark, in a mere 
cleft in the rocks, and take off two men ; 
and to tell him, finally, that he must 
either send in the camp outfit or bring 
the yacht around. 

“In about an hour Plum Duff came 
back. He said the Captain said ‘he 
knew his business, and to send along 
the rest of the men.’ Well, it was hard 
to know just what to do; but it didn’t 
seem very serious then, any of it. So 
we just picked out and sent the men in 
pairs, reserving those who were most 
used to roughing for the last, and be- 
fore it grew dark we had got them ail 
off except Forrest-and me. 

“About eight.o’clock we heard a hail 
through the growing darkness and in- 
creased noise of the breakers in the 
little cove. We answered, and Duff 
sung out to us to show a light in the 
crack in the rocks. We helda brand in 
it, and the next moment he actually 
managed to run the bow of the little 
yawl into that crack. 

“T jumped in, ran astern past Duff, and 
called to Forrest to jump into the bow 
quick, and shove off. But it was no 
good. The bow of the yawl was hung 
on a point of rock under water. The 
swell receded, and dropped her stern 
down, until she stood on end, and Duff 
came tumbling down from the rowing 
seat on top of me. The next moment a 
great breaker came rolling in, and went 
about six feet over the yawl. It washed 
her out, and turned her bottom-up 
among the breakers. I was washed 
clear of the boat, and carried out be- 
yond her. Duff disappeared. Forrest 
escaped by having jumped back on the 
rocks at the moment the big breaker 
rolled in, 

“ After the first cold shock, I made a 
struggle to get my wits together. I 
had a faint idea of what it meant to 
have to stay on that island all night in 
the winter, almost without fire, and 
without dry clothes, blankets or water, 


and I determined, in desperation, to get 
that boat in if possible. I found, by 
feeling, that her painter was all tangled 
up under the seats, but I got a few feet 
of it clear, and started swimming in 
with the yawl upside down. It looked 
feasible, for the tide was running in, as 
well as the heavy swell, and I only had 
to guide her, bow-on ; but I don’t know 
that we could ever have rightedher. It 
Was just a chance, 

“ About half-way in, lsaw Duff's head 
bobbing around, I let go the rope, and 
swam over to him—it was only a. few 
teet—-and yelled to him to help me with 
the boat. Instead of that, he reached 
out, caught me by the shoulders, and, 
before you could have said ‘ Jack Rob- 
inson,’ he had climbed up, put his knees 
on each side of the back of my neck and 
buried his fingers in my hair. Then I 
knew that Duff couldn’t swim, and that 
what I felt was the death-grip of a 
drowning man. Of course, I went down 
like a shot, and instinctively, or other- 
wise, I wound my hands in the kelp un- 
der water, and held on. Duff wasn’t 
too far gone to know what that meant 
for him, and in a few seconds he let go, 
and we both came up. We were so 
close to Forrest on the rocks that he 
saw us, and threw us an oar ; and some- 
how, with it we got Duff in. Then I 
went back after that beast of a yawl, 
which had, meantime, gone out among 
the breakers again. I finally got her 
so close to the rocks that Forrest reached 
down to seize my hand ; then an enor- 
mous breaker hit us. It washed For- 
rest about thirty feet up the rocks, roll- 
ing him over and over, and when it re- 
ceded it carried’‘me with the yawl once 
more out beyond the breaker line. The 
crash of her planking when she went on 
the rocks ended all hopes of getting her 
in, and the last raking up and down 
the rocks had about used me up, any- 
how. I didn’t know how badly till I 
tried to get in; then I found that my 
strength was gone, both legs were badly 
cramped, and my heavy clothing was 
dragging me down. 

“T made two or three ineffectual efforts 
to landon the rocks, but the noise of the 
breakers, the cold, and the constant 
smother of foam bewildered me, and I 
went out beyond the breakers and 
floated on my back, trying to think it 
out. Then I heard Forrest’s voice call- 
ing to me to stay out till he told me to 
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come in. Of course, Forrest didn’t 
know where I was, but was just working 
onthe chances. In a few minutes I 
heard him call, ‘Now come, quick,’ 
and you may be sure I did. By the 
time the next breaker hit me I was 
kneeling, jammed tight, and with every 
muscle strained for resistance, in a 
crack between two rocks. One or two 
heavy rollers hit me, but they couldn’t 
budge me, and in the next smooth I 
crawled up still further. Then Forrest 
found me, and helped me to the little 
fire of twigs and leaves that he had 
repienished with the broken pieces of an 
oar. 

“ Coronado Island is about as tough a 
place to be cast away on as can well be 
imagined, uninhabited, without water, 
without trees or shelter, and with noth- 
ing except a little scattered brush for 
firewood. When I got up to the fire I 
was about as badly broken up as I could 
well be. I could just whisper, and I 
hadn’t any pulse perceptible, and, of 
course, I couldn’t. stand with both legs 
cramped to the hips. But ina half hour 
or so I had come around all right. We 
had no whiskey, but I chewed up a piece 
of ‘Menthol pencil’ to warm me up. 
Then we concluded to climb the hill to 
the mesa and signal the Kestless. We 
knew they couldn’t help us then, but we 
thought it would make them less misera- 
ble to know we hadn't all gone under. 

“We had no matches, but we carried up 
a piece of a burning oar. Once on the 
mesa we foraged for wood, but except a 
few bunches of green greasewood leaves, 
which made a short-lasting flare, we 
found almost nothing. It kept us con- 
stantlyonthe move. I never felt cold so 
bitterly as when the night wind blew on 
my wet clothes on that open mesa. 
About midnight Plum Duff tumbled 
over by the little fire. Forrest exam- 
ined him as he lay unconscious, and 
thought it was epilepsy. We threw some 
of our wet clothes over him to keep him 
alive, and then lay downin a little bunch 
together. We were too exhausted to 
make any more journeys for greasewood 
leaves and ceased to take much interest 
in the fire or anything. 

“About one o’clock Forrest roused me 
from a sort of stupor, rather than a sleep, 
and said if we laid there as we were we 
wouldn’t last out the night, and ‘didn’t 
I think something could be done.’ I 
pulled myself together and tried to think, 
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Indeed, I never tried so hard to think in 
my life, and atlast I got an idea. Iknew 
where there was a deep arroyo with 
some half-burned brush in it. But we 
were without matches, and to get to it 
we would have to climb up almost to the 
summit of the island and around the 
head of a deep, precipitous cafion, then 
descend the steep side of the island 
again, almost to sea level. 

“Down on the rocks at the landing- 
place we had left a small piece of rope, 
a big ‘split’ basket and a deep sauce- 
pan. Forrest had a pocket knife. On 
the possibilities that lay in the use of 
this material, my plan was based. Very 
slowly, as you can guess, and with many 
rests and breathing spells, I worked my 
way down the trail on my hands and 
knees. Time under such circumstances 
is hard to estimate, but I should say it 
was nearly an hour before I got down 
that two hundred and odd feet, and 
climbed again to the top of the mesa 
with the things. Forrest had about 
given me up, but was still lying on his 
face at the edge of the mesa, calling my 
name, in a random way, over the trail. 

“We got back tothe fire. There were 
only a few live coals left. Duff was 
still lying apparently unconscious, but 
Forrest said he was alive. Then we 
began work. We made a little flare of 
leaves and twigs, and by its light we cut 
the pine ‘splits’ of the basket into 
small pieces; with some of these we 
made a fire in the saucepan. 

“Then we went to work on Duff. At 
first he only groaned, but we pushed 
and pummeled and kicked him, and 
called him names, until finally he 
struggled to his feet. It seems strange 
now to recall it, but it seemed perfectly 
natural then to have made Duff get up 
that way. 

“We tied the middle of the rope 
around Duff’s waist and the ends around 
ourselves ; then, with the little biaze in 
the saucepan for a torch, I went ahead. 
Forrest brought up the rear, carrying 
the rest of the splinters. Every few 
yards Duff wanted to lie down, and he 
would cry and moan because we wouldn t 
let him. It took an awful lot of shoving, 
pulling and abuse to keep him going. 
We were all so weak and the declivity 
was so sharp and broken by washes, 
that first one and then the other would 
slip and fall, and the rest would hold 
back on the rope. Duff was barefoot, 
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and, in spite of his hardened feet, the 
rocks hurt him. He rebelled in one 
place strenuously, against going through 
a cactus bed, and begged to be left. Of 
course, it was torture, but there was 
nothing for it but to drag him along. If 
we had left him he would have rolled 
over the cliffs or gone to sleep and 
never waked. Sometimes the blaze in 
the saucepan would die to red embers, 
and then, with the fear of being left 
staggering along in the dark on the 
steep hillside strong upon us, we would 
put our heads together and blow and 
coax it into flame again. 

“At last, by asort of intuition, we found 
our way to the head of the big cafion. 
We turned it and commenced the de- 
scent. That was worse than the climbing. 
First one would slip and then another, 
and it was impossible for the rest to 
hold back on the rope. Sometimes we 
would all three sit down in sheer des- 
peration, and howl out incoherent 
anathemas on the general and out- 
rageous roughness of the thing. Then 
we would rouse up and blow the fire, 
put on more sticks, and start, slipping, 
falling and sliding again, but still Always 
getting nearer the level of the sea. 

“ At length there was a break in the 
wall of the cafion on our left—a little 
ravine—I remembered. We turned into 
it, went down a few feet of steep incline 
and at last were in the arroyo. There 
was no wind and it was not nearly so 
cold. We put the saucepan down, piled 
the rest of the chips on, and over it then 
a few twigs, then a dead bush we found 
near, and the whole thing blazed up. 
Then, by the firelight, we saw that the 
whole arroyo was full of blackened, 
dead bushes, chaparral, dwarf mahog- 
any, and the like. We threw ourselves 
among them in wild excitement and ac- 
cession of strength, dragged them tothe 
fire, heaped them on, and built a huge 
bonfire. 

“Duff was soon unconscious again, and 
in a place where he could have as many 
fits as pleased him, without fear of in- 
terruption. Forrest and I threw our- 
selves down. I remember hearing him 
say: ‘My God, but ain't this happi- 





ness,’ and then I slept the dreamless 
sleep of absolute exhaustion. 

“The sun was shining on our faces 
when we moved again. We were tough- 
looking characters. Our clothes were 
covered with earth and rubbish, and full 
of little holes from cinders and coals; 
our faces were drawn and smoke-be- 
grimed, and our eyes, from cold, wind, 
smoke and salt water, were like little 
red beads set far back in our heads. 
But we had crossed the island from the 
landing-place, and there lay the Lest- 
less, half a mile off shore, at anchor. 
We ran down the rocks and signaled 
till we were seen. A Chinese junk with 
some American smugglers had dropped 
anchor in the night, within a stone’s 
throw of the Xestless. In afew seconds 
the junk’s crew understood the situa- 
tion, and their big yawl took us off. 
They were a kindly lot of fellows. 

“You boys think you are mighty com- 
fortable now, but you can never know 
what a bed of down one of the old Kest- 
less’ berths can be, until you have drop- 
ped into one as I did that morning. 
And you will never know what hot 
strong tea is as a comforter and tonic 
until you have had such a night as we 
three nad on the Coronados. 

“It didn’t take long to recuperate 
though. I hired the junk’s yawl that 
same morning, and we went after the 
yawl, but it was all smashed up. 

“Duff? Oh, he came round all right, 
but was drowned later from the sloop 
Cyclone, off the Rock Cod banks. You 
must remember they found him washed 
up at Ensenada, poor fellow. As for 
old Miller, when we got back to San 
Diego, he disappeared on the run. He 
had no intention, of standing a court 
martial with that crowd as judges. But 
they would not have hurt him, of course ; 
he was just old, and got rattled and lost 
his nerve—that was all.” 

“It’s your watch, Joe Rider,” called 
Kenyon from the helm; “ but it’s too 
pretty a night to sleep. Come and take 
the tiller, and in about ten minutes I'll 
have a pot of hot coffee for you fellows 
that will make your headsswim. Great 
Scott ! what a glorious night !” 

















LINE SHOOTING ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


BY C. H. CHAPMAN. 


gun should be a heavy ten-bore or eight- 
bore, full choked, and especially made for 
shooting heavy loads. 

As to clothing, take plenty. You will 
pass much time at anchor with no exer- 
cise to warm you, and an extra wrap or 
blanket is easily stowed away. 

The boat must be large enough to 


% S you have journeyed to and 
fro in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, 
you may have no- 
ticed on the trains 
or on the roads cer- 
tain rough-looking 
characters in heavy 














clothes with old- 
fashioned guns, and 
you may have wondered where they go 
and what they find to shoot where hu- 
manity seems to swarm like the locusts 
of the plagues of Egypt. You may 
smile when you mark them returning 
at night, emptv hanicu, except, perhaps, 
for a pair cf ravvits or a few ducks. 

A glance at the map of Long Island 
Sound shows that on the Long Island 
shore a succession of bays and interven- 
ing points indent the coast line from the 
East River at Throggs Neck to Port Jef- 
ferson, some fifty miles east, and the 
main shore is so indented its entire 
length. 

Now, the salt-water ducks, coots, old- 
wives, sheldrakes, etc., have, in common 
with their fresh-water brethren, the 
habit of sieeping in one place and feed- 
ing at another. They sleep each night 
in the unfrequented marshes and streams 
of eastern Long Island, and each morn- 
ing wing their way westward to feeding 
grounds off the more thickly settled 
shores nearer New York. 

Ducks, like many less experienced 
travelers, hug the shore closely when un- 
disturbed, and fly low. Traveling a 
fairly straight course, they cross the 
mouths of the bays and pass the points 
close inshore. Flying at a speed some- 
times estimated at sixty or seventy miles 
an hour, they seldom see a small boat, 
setting low in the water with the occu- 
pant well out of sight, soon enough to 
be able to do more than swerve slightly 
from their course. Often when they do 
see danger on the water they simply rise 
higher in the air and pass over the spot 
without changing direction. Owing to 
these habits a line of boats, properly an- 
chored at intervals of sixty yards or so, 
is able to command the path of a great 
majority of the passing ducks. 

Its requirements are more simple than 
other varieties of duck-shooting. The 


shoot from comfortably and safely, and 
small enough to escape notice at a dis- 
tance. A yacht’s dingey, or small row- 
boat, will do fairly well, but a gunning 
boat built for the purpose is better, 
Those used on the Sound are generally 
of about twelve feet length and four feet 
beam, depth nine inches amidships, with 
a bow rising some two or three inches 
higher. The keel has a slight spring 
upwards fore and aft, and this, with 
some sheer in the deck-line, makes them 
fairly dry in a small sea-way. They 
are decked over with a cockpit about 
six feet by two, just large enough to al- 
low one to lie down at full length, and 
the row-locks are raised six inches above 
the deck. There is a sculling notch in 
the sternboard, and the stem-post rises 
two inches above the deck, and is deeply 
notched, to take the anchor line, which 
passes through and fastens to a cleat at 
the forward end of the cockpit. 

Now that we have briefly described 
the outfit necessary for the sport, let us 
suppose ourselves come down, five of 
us, from the city in a comfortable old 
oyster sloop, with all our boats and be- 
longings. We have risen at 3 a.m. and 
partaken of a good hot breakfast, and 
have met the crack shot of the life-sav- 
ing men at the station. We have unani- 
mously elected the life-saver captain of 
the line and drawn lots for places, and 
carried the boats down to the water. 

It is still dark ; the water stretches 
away to the north and east, until it 
blends with the sky at an indistinguish- 
able line. Above us, on the high bank 
of the point, the lighthouse still casts its 
gleam, and far out on the water a white - 
light above a red one shows where a 
west-bound steamer pursues her course. 
A faint light streak in the east is the 
only sign of approaching day. 

The ducks are already moving. The 
rustle of their wings and their calls 
come to our ears, and every minute a 
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dark form shoots over us and vanishes 
in the dusk. There is no shooting yet. 
“No shooting until anchored,” has been 
the captain’s order, and we obey. 

We have reached the point, and al- 
ready the light in the east has widened 
and the darkness has grown pale. Far 
away over the water we see the glim- 
mer of the lighthouse on the Point, dim 
in the first dawn. The captain is al- 
ready at work. He has anchored Num- 
ber one some one hundred and sixty 
yards off shore. Number two he places 
sixty yards farther out on a line at right 
angles with the shore. This makes the 
line face rather more the head of the 
bay than the opposite point, as the ducks 
have a tendency to swing inshore in 
crossing the bays, and come out rather 
more along shore than directly from 
point to point. Number three is an- 
chored sixty yards farther out still, and 
so on with each succeeding gunner to 
the outside man. You are Number 
Six. 

Before Number four has dropped 
anchor the report of Number one’s big 
eight-bore announces that the sport has 
commenced. The others quickly find 
their places, and you, having anchored, 
prepare for business. 

“Here they come!” is the cry, and, 
far down ahead, you see a string of black 
dots skimming over the water with the 
speed of an express train. Nearer still, 
three hundred yards away; two hun- 
dred—you cock your gun ; one hundred 
—up you pop. Like a flash they swerve 
to the right, and you turn just in time 
to see Number five rise, as they are 
almost over him, empty both barrels 
and bring down a bird with a broken 
wing that dives instantly on touching 
the water. Number five crams two new 
shells in his ducking gun, casts off his 
line, and sculls rapidly to the place 
where the duck went down. But “ Mark 
east !”’ is the cry, and you drop back in 
the bottom of your boat, leaving Num- 
ber five to kill or lose his cripple un- 
watched. 

You are in luck again. A string of 
three is heading for you. Profiting by 
experience, you wait until they are al. 
moston you. Upyougo. They swerve 
somewhat, but are still in easy range, 
when you give them both barrels, hold- 
ing well ahead of the foremost. On 
they go without a sign of disturbance, 
except, perhaps, an impudent flirt of the 


tail, that says as plainly as words, “ Just 
tell them that you saw me.” 

What was the matter? Shot behind 
them? Perhaps. Led them too much? 
Perhaps. Missed them, anyway. Well, 
perhaps again. You may have planted 
both shots fairly and, not breaking a 
wing or penetrating a vital spot, have 
failed to stop one in its flight. Remem- 
ber that these old coots and oldwives of 
the salt water are the very toughest of 
all tough ducks. Protected by the thick- 
est of feathers and down, their tough 
little bodies will receive unharmed a 
charge of shot that to a fresh-water duck 
would be certain death. Unless a wing 
is broken or the brain struck, the quarry 
is likely to escape from even the hardest- 
hitting gun. You drop back and wait. 

In the meantime there has been a 
constant fusillade all around you. 
Hardly a moment passes that some gun 
does not belch forth its charge—alas! 
not always death-dealing. The flight is 
in full swing and the sport is at its 
height. Every now and then a boat 
leaves the line to pick up a dead bird or 
kill a cripple. 

You have fired again and again, and 
now you gaze ruefully at a pile of six- 
teen empty shells and not a bird to 
show. But your time is to come. Mark 
east! See that pair coming right for 
you! Keep down! Down yet! Now, 
they are on you! Aim well forward! 
Bang! Hurrah! The foremost one, 
struck dead in mid-air, drops with a 
splash before you can even shift your 
finger to the second trigger. The other 
speeds on westward, heedless of the 
second barrel; but you have killed your 
first duck and killed it clean, in first- 
class style. As you scull out and lift 
the big white-winged coot into the boat 
you feel that you would not change 
places with the President of the United 
States. You are repaid for all your 
toil and trouble by this one blissful mo- 
ment of success and you return to your 
station with renewed confidence. 

There is a little lull in the flight just 
now, and you can look around you and 
see what your neighbors are doing. 
Look at Number'five; he is shooting a 
fine twelve-gauge and shooting it well. 
Watch him as two oldwives bear down 
on his boat. Flat in the cockpit he lies, 
not an inch of him visible, except a 
morsel of his cap brim, under which his 
eyes mark the flight. The ducks are 
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almost over him; will he never fire! 
Now, when they are their nearest, up 
comes his head and shoulders like a 
jack-in-the-box, and, at the same instant, 
up goes the long weapon, and the dis- 
charge, delivered at shortest range, 
brings down one duck, too badly hit to 
do any more than flop. That is the 
secret of shooting a light gun—wait till 
the birds are closest and then up and 
shoot at short range. The big gun 
shooter must move a second or so sooner 
to bring his heavy piece into position, 
and seconds count for much with ducks 
moving at the rate that these fly at. 
Now the red in the east has long 
spread over the sky and turned to 
gleaming saffron, and the sun thrusts 
his molten rim above the horizon. In 
another moment he is allup. And now 
his light reveals to you the immensity 
of the waste of water before you, now 
all changed to the brightest blue from 
the dull lead color of early morning ; 
and you, lying there at anchor in your 
little boat, barely large enough to float 
your w eight, feel that you realize how 
insignificant a creature man is on the 
face of Nature. But the light that 
opened such vast seas to your view has 
also revealed string after string of dark 
spots on the surface of the water, all 
coming westward, with that bullet-like 
motion that you now know sowell. “ To 
arms!” is the cry. No time for senti- 
ment when the ducks are on the wing. 
Here they come! Ready now! 


Bang! Bang! No result. Again! 
Bang! Bang! No result. Once more. 
Bang! Bang! Nothing—but hold, a 


duck falters, drops behind and lower, 
and finally touches water a hundred 
yards behind your boat, and instantly 
dives. You have crippled one; now to 
get him. 

You reload, cast off, and scull to the 
spot where he went down. There he 
is, up to your left. Bang! The shot 
peppers the water around the swirl 
ieft by his tail as he dived at the flash, 
but he was under water before a pellet 
reached him. There are some things 
quicker than a gunshot, and a sea duck 
is one of them. Now wait! Will he 
never come up again? There he is, to 
the right. Bang! Down again, un- 
harmed. Now he sticks his head out 
within six feet of the boat, but is un- 
der before you can lift your gun. Now 
follows a long wait, until, at last, you 
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glance behind you and behold him gayly 
swimming away at your back. Again 
you fire, and he dives. He has caught 
his breath now, and will give you more 
trouble. Three times more you fire 
before the sputter of his last dive shows 
that he remained above water an instant 
too long for safety. When he reappears 
he is evidently badly hurt, and another 
shot stretches him out dead on the wa- 
ter, and you lift him in with mingled 
feelings of triumph and disgust. Eight 
cartridges for one poor little crippled 
oldwife. That is a fine tale to relate 
to your quail-shooting friends. 

Now to get back to the line. You look 
around and are considerably startled. 
Instead of being close behind the line, 
a couple of hundred yards away, you 
find yourself far down shore, below the 
lighthouse, a long half-mile from the 
shooters. The sweep of the rising tide 
has carried you farther than you 
thought. You ship the oars and strain 
and pull. The boat hardly moves 
against the tide. You grow hot, and 
discard coat and sweater. You blame 
the duck, the limp cause of the trouble, 
and then yourself for a fool in follow- 
ing it; and meanwhile the guns on the 
line are banging away merrily in your 
ears, telling of sport that you are miss- 
ing. At last you reach the buoy, and 
fling yourself, exhausted, in the bottom 
of the boat, resolved that nothing will 
tempt you again from the anchorage. 

And now the captain gives an exhi- 
bition of his skill. You see two shel- 
drakes heading for his boat. As they 
pass high overhead, up comes the long, 
heavy ten-bore, and the captain’s head 
and Shoulders behind it. As the smoke 
leaves the muzzle the first bird wilts in 
the air, and is falling dead before the 
report reaches the shore. The second 
barrel speaks and the second bird drops 
fluttering, dead before touching the 
water. The entire line raises a cheer 
for the prettiest shot of the day, and 
the captain, as he picks up the game, 
feels proud of a shot that, even with 
his long experience, is seldom made. 

Now you hear your left-hand neigh- 
bor shoot; something whistles over- 
head and a howl rises in the air from 
Number five. He stands up in his boat 
and reviles Number seven with all the 
force and volubility of a copious vocab- 
ulary, while Number seven sits silent 
and trembling in his boat. He has com- 
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mitted the unpardonable sin. Tempted 
by a low-flying duck crossing well to 
the side, he fired, aiming a little ahead 
of the line, forgetful that the swing of 
his gun, following the flight, would 
bring the discharge into line with the 
boats. As a result, his charge has 
whistled over your head and a portion 
of it has landed on Number five, sting- 
ing him up smartly and scaring him 
worse, and, consequently, has brought 
down his righteous wrath on the head 
of the offender. Number seven will be 
more careful in future, but it will be 
long before his neighbors on the line will 
cease feeling nervous when they see a 
low-flying duck approaching. 

It is a standing rule among line-shoot- 
ers never to fire at a low-flying bird at 
the side until it has passed the line, for 
the gun must be swung so fast in fol- 
lowing the swiftly moving bird that 
one never knows exactly where his 
charge may land. However, no harm 
has been done, beyond the ruffled tem- 
per of Number five, and the shooting 
continues. You cripple another so 
badly that a single shot finishes him 
after one short dive, and gather him in, 
and somewhat later you watch another 
wing-tipped bird drop far away in the 
rear, but decline to follow him. 

Now the flocks begin to thin out and 
come at longer intervals ; the fire slack- 
ens and it is evident that the morning 
flight is nearly over. Two boats are 
out of ammunition, and soon, by mutual 
agreement, all hands get up anchor and 
row for home, some stopping now ard 
then for a shot ata cripple. You get 
one of these in range and a few shots 
add another duck to your slender pile; 
then you beach your boat and the 
morning’s sport is ended. 

Now you look at your watch: Nine 
o'clock only? You had thought it noon 
at least. You began shooting at half- 
past five and you have passed three 
hours and a half so full of excitement, 
of incident and constant nervous ten- 
sion, that it seems an age to look back 
upon. Hardly a moment when game 
was not in sight, hardly a moment 
when your mind was not taken up with 
the enthusiasm of sport. Never before 
have you shot so repeatedly or so rapid- 
ly at game, and never before have you 
met game so difficult to bring down. 
Sixty-eight empty shells you count out 
from your shell-box. 


All hands have landed and notes are 
compared. The captain shows twenty- 
three ducks and ninety-six empty shells. 
No one else has half as many. One 
man shows ten ducks and eighty shells. 
Another seven and ninety-two. This is 
your twelve-bore friend, Number five. 
So the score runs—nine, six, five, and 
one poor fellow only shows three ducks 
for fifty-seven shells emptied. So you 
have not done so badly after all, and 
when your friends congratulate you 
upon your skill and luck at your first 
attempt, you hole 1p your head and feel 
that no sport in the worid can compare 
with a good morning at line-siioct-r ~ 

Distance is a subject of constant dis- 
pute among the shooters. The light- 
gun users want the intervals small, to 
bring the game within close range of 
their light charges. The heavy guns, 
on the contrary, want more distance, 
that the line may be longer and more 
ducks forced or tempted to try the gaps 
between the boats. A good plan is to 
make the intervals large when the line 
is small, say eighty yards between each 
boat; if there are plenty of boats, 
shorten the distance to sixty yards if 
necessary, but make it a point to have 
all boats equally far apart throughout 
the line. Nothing but unanimous con- 
sent of the party should set aside this 
rule. 

For clothing, heavy woolen under- 
clothing with one or more sweaters, 
woolen or serge trousers, and a loose 
canvas shooting coat over all is an ex- 
cellent rig. The woolens keep the body 
warm and hamper motion very little, 
even if very thick; and the coat will 
keep off wind, shed spray and furnish 
the necessary pockets for the numerous 
sundries of a shooter's outfit. Special 
cate should be taken to keep the feet 
warm, as they are most subject to cold 
aboard a boat. The heaviest woolen 
stockings or socks sold by our yachting 
and sailors’ outfitters are excellent for 
this purpose. It is difficult to get the 
feet too warm. High rubber boots are 
very useful in getting on and off shore, 
especially in a small sea, and protect the 
feet and legs thoroughly from wind and 
spray. Rubber has not the warmth of 
leather, and the footwear must be 
heavier if these are worn, but an extra 
pair of socks will make everything right. 
A pair of warm woolen gloves is a very 
obvious necessity. 
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The question of guns is an open one 
in this branch of sport, as in others, and 
must be left to individual preference. 
A hard-shooting twelve-bore pigeon gun 
is an excellent weapon for the light- 
gun advocate ; but heavy ten-bores and 
eight-bores are more generally used, 
and are the more effective weapons in 
the hands of those who can use them 
well. As with guns, so with loads—each 
man must choose for himself, remem- 
bering the requisite is close shooting 
and hard hitting. I knewof oneshooter 
that did excellent work with a load of 
seven drams of black powder and one 
ounce of shot in aspecially built twelve- 
pound ten-bore, but this is an extreme 
to which few shooters care to go. 

Size of shot also varies with individual 
fancy. Large shot gives greater range 
and penetration and small shot gives 
close pattern and more likelihood of 
touching a vital spot. Few old gunners 
use larger size than No. 4 and many 
prefer smaller. 

The greatest advantage, next to accu- 
rate shooting, that the experienced 
shooter has over the novice, is the im- 
movability with which he awaits the 
approach of his game and the rapidity 
with which he gets up and shoots, catch- 
ing the duck at the nearest range. The 
novice is apt to move to get ready too 
soon, and scare the duck higher, or more 
to the side, and even then he fails to 
rise and fire with the lightning quick- 
ness of the old hand. 

The common shooting position is to 
lie flat on one’s back while the game is 
approaching and rise toa sitting posture 
before shooting. Some men, however, 
cannot shoot without rising to their 
knees. These are apt to be tall men, 
shooting guns too short or too straight 
stocked. The kneeling position gives 
control of a wider shooting arc, but 
takes longer to assume. It is very hard 
to shoot well to the right from the sit- 
ting posture in the narrow cockpit of a 
gunning boat. A good plan is to lie 
regularly on one’s back and use the sit- 
ting posture for all shots to the front 
and to the left, and, when a bird passes 
in range well to the right, to turn over 
on the breast and shoot fribm the knees 
after the bird has passed the line, facing 
in the direction the bird is going. 

The only species of ducks common in 
Long Island Sound are the coots and 
oldwives (“old-squaws,” as they are 
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called in New England) and a few 
sheldrake. There are plenty of great 
and small loons to shoot at, if one cares 
to waste powder on them, and rarely a 
straggling black duck or broadbill may 
be added to the bag. Last winter a few 
eider-ducks visited us from the far north. 

Flight-shooting can be had in the 
evening as well as the morning, but 
the birds straggle back by degrees 
through the day, and the evening flight 
eastward isa small affair compared with 
the great morning exodus to the west. 

The great drawback to the sport is 
bad weather. Stormy weather is pro- 
hibitive, as, even if the boats could go 
out, the ducks would be few, as they 
like shelter in storm as well as human- 
ity. High wind and sea are also bad for 
sport. Lying at anchor in a small boat 
is dangerous work in a high sea, to say 
nothing of the wet and discomfort. Be- 
sides this, shooting is rendered much 
more difficult by the jump, pitch and 
roll of the boat, and, even when ducks 
are killed, they are hard to find in the 
rough water, and cripple shooting is 
almost impossible. 

The shooting commences October rst, 
and good shooting can be had as soon 
as the birds become fairly plentiful, after 
the first few cold snaps. The sport 1m- 
proves throughout the winter and can 
be followed whenever the weather is 
mild enough to permit. Sometimes, 
when ducks are very plentiful, they will 
trade back and forth over a line of boats 
all day. But the cream of the sport, the 
paradise of the line shooter, is in latter 
April, when the ducks flock back from 
the south in countless thousands and 
tarry a while on their way north. Then 
it is that the sky is blackened with the 
speeding birds and the guns on the line 
roar in unceasing repetition, until the 
barrels burn the hand of the shooter 
and the empty shell-pile swells far up 
into the hundreds, 

The sport has its hardships and sacri- 
fices in the shape of storm, cold and 
early rising; its rewards are few and 
disappointments many; but one good 
morning on the line will thrill the spirit 
with the mad excitement of the soldier 
in battle, and even in later days the sight 
of the black ducks skimming over the 
blue water, or the roar of the guns on 
the distant line, will quicken the pulse 
of the old line-shooter as the blast of 
the bugle arouses the old war-horse. 
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BY HELEN M. STAFFORD. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER VI. 


In Part I Miss Lesley Lawrence and her aunt are stay- 
ing at St. Augustine, where they meet Mr. Jack 
Melvin, somewhat of a woman hater, whose atten- 
tions, towards the end of the season, become very 
noticeable and conflict with those of Mr. Hopkin- 
ton. Miss Lawrence had in her school days had 
an adventure of the heart with Paul Gerry, a 
cousin of Mr. Melvin’s, and, subsequently, offers of 
marriage from Count von Steinert and others. 


HE last dance of the season was 
7 in progress when Lesley and her 
aunt came down that night. They 
met Mr. Melvin at the foot of 

the stairs. 

The band was playing a waltz. 

There was a wonderful radiance 
about Lesley that night. She seemed 
moved by some intense emotion, which 
betrayed itself in her heightened color 
and the brightness of her eyes. 

She wore a simple white tulle gown, 
which floated around her like a cloud; 
the deep red roses at her breast burned 
as if they were blushing. 

Mr. Melvin held out his arms to her, 
and they went circling down the long 
hall. As the music ceased he guided 
her to the piazza, then down the walk. 

“What a wonderful night,” she mur- 
mured, sinking down on a bench near 
the palmetto trees. 

The moon shone dim and tender 
through the silver fleece of clouds, and 
the heavy palm leaves made deep shad- 


ows. Mr. Melvin drew a deep breath 
as he inhaled the heavy perfumed air, 
and drew into his heart the charm of 
the night and the wonderful beauty of 
the young girl sonear him. He gently 
wound the thin gauze scarf about her. 

“ Do you remember the first time we 
danced together?” he softly questioned. 
“Only that was the first one of the 
season, and this is the last.” 

He could not see Lesley’s face, for it 
was turned away. She leaned her 
cheek on her hand and looked at the 
fountain flashing inthe moonlight. Mr. 
Melvin unconsciously drew nearer. He 
could almost feel the rise and fall of her 
breast as she breathed. Then he sud- 
denly took her in his arms and drew 
her to him. 

“Lesley! Lesley! Dearest!" he whis- 
pered. “Speak to me, dear. I love 
you, ‘ Bonnie Lesley.’” 

She turned her head towards him, and 
he saw a happy light in her eyes. He 
drew her closer and kissed the beauti- 
ful upturned lips. She lay in his arms 
a moment without speaking, then ten- 
derly put her arms about his neck and 
pressed her lips to his cheek. 

There was a sound of footsteps on the 
gravel walk. The band was playing 
for the lancers, and Lesley had prom- 
ised that dance to Mr. Hopkinton. 

“ After the next waltz will you come 
here with me? I have something to tell 
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you,” he hurriedly whispered, softly 
kissing her. 

She “did not speak, but her eyes said 
“ves.” She looked at her roses when 
they were once more in the light of the 
hall, and, laughing shyly, s said : 

“My pretty flowers are all crushed, 
poor things—I must take them off ;” 
and she ran up stairs and tenderly laid 
them in water. 

Mr. Melvin looked at her as she 
passed on out of sight, and the sense of 
her girlish beauty and freshness lingered 
in his thoughts like a spell. The sore- 
ness that had come to him that afternoon, 
when he thought she did not love 
him, was lifted from his heart. He 
could feel the sweet pressure of her 
warm lips, and he could see the light in 
her eyes as they were turned towards 
him. 

“Lesley, my bonnie Lesley!” he mur- 
mured, as he walked back and forth 
that he might see his beloved when she 
returned. He no longer looked back 
over a dreary waste of years, but for- 
ward to fields elysian. He tossed his 
head with a boyish laugh—after all, 
thirty-seven is not so very old. 

Light steps sounded on the stairs. 

She was coming. How beautiful she 
looked! There was no fashioning of 
the gown to spoil the natural charm of 
her figure. Her rounded throat and 
white shoulders rose from her fleece- 
like tulle as unconsciously as a modest 
flower. There was no color about her 
now but the gold-brown hair, the soft 
brown eyes, and the glowing red of her 
cheeks and lips. Mr. Melvin longed to 
take her in his arms, and bear her away 
from them all. He felt like question- 
ing young Hopkinton’s right to that 
dance ; then he saw her dreamily mov- 
ing through the quadrille. He must 
wait through two dances before he 
could claim his turn and take her to 
that seat under the palmetto, and ask 
her to be his wife. She was so beauti- 
ful, so sweet, so girlish. 

‘*O, saw ye bonnie Lesley’”*— 

he found himself repeating, and smiled 
whimsically to himself. He thrilled with 
joy as he saw her gracefully dancing. But 
the lights were too bright and the rooms 
too crowded, and he was so happy he 
wished to be alone. He would go out on 
the piazza and wait. 

Mr. Hopkinton was inclined tobe : 
very pensive that night. 


“What a delicious breath of air,” 
Lesley indiscreetly said as they passed 
an open door. 

“Yes,” he answered, brightening, 
“will you go out a few moments ?”’ 

Lesley protested that she was engaged 
for the next dance, but some way, with- 
out refusing brusquely, there seemed 
no reason why she should not walk a 
few moments in the cooler air. 

He began to speak tenderly of her 
going away, as he puta soft wrap over 
her shoulders. She quickened her step 
when he walked too slowly, but he 
pressed her arm asif to keep her back. 
They were soon at the further end of 
the piazza, and though the shadow was 
deep, Lesley felt as if her white gown 
shone in the darkness like a moonbeam. 

Suddenly Mr. Hopkinton stopped be- 
fore her, crying: 

“Oh, Miss Lawrence— Lesley! You 
must know that I love you 

“Hush! Hush!” she interrupted, 
“don't speak of such thingsto me now!” 

The music had stopped, and the vio- 
lins were being tuned for the next 
waltz. The house was full of move- 
ment, and, though no one happened to 
be passing, Lesley could hear steps and 
voices near. 

“T am engaged for this waltz; please 
take me in,” she implored. 

“You will not go away and leave 
me without a word ?” he said, piteously. 

She saw that all the light had gone 
out of his face andeyes. He looked so 
young, so boyish, so hurt, she flushed 
with sudden pity. 

‘*T am so sorry ”—she hesitated. 

They had approached the door, and 
he stood looking into her face. 

“T must go*in,” she repeated, step- 
ping forward, but her lace had caught 
in one of his buttons. She stooped to 





disengage it, and he drew her head to_ 


his breast and, with a quick movement, 
kissed her. 

At that moment some one looking for 
his partner came to the door, but had 
turned and was out of sight when Les- 
ley looked up. Her heart gave a bound 
and she hurried toward the hail. 

“ Wait, do not goin this way,” cried 
Mr. Hopkinton; “ walk up and down a 
moment.” 


“No! Take me in—take me to my i 


aunt immediately.’ 


> > She could feel the hot t blood burn ‘in| 
her cheeks, and as she looked at his§ 
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soft blond hair and mustache she could 
feel it yet on her cheek, and she hated 
them. But when she looked into his 
eyes her heart softened. 

“Have you no word for me?” he 
pleaded. 

“No,” she said, harshly and half cry- 
ing. 

He had spoiled her happy evening, 
and her heart sank with a strange ach- 
ing. 

“Tam sorry, verv sorry,” he said, in 
a pained voice, “ but I always shall love 
you,” and he left her with Aunt Sarah 
and went from the room 

Lesley looked about for Mr. Melvin, 








*©1 AM SO GLAD TO FIND YOU ONCE MORE.” 


but he was not to be seen. She shiv- 
ered at the thought that it must have 
been he who came to the door, and also 
that he must have seen Hopkinton kiss 
her. 

The waltz had begun when Mr. Mel- 
vin came toward her. 

“This is ours, I believe,” he said, 
formally, and she could not answer a 
word, but only look into his eyes; they 
were as cruel as steel. 

She thought the dance would never 
end, and yet when the music stopped it 


was all too short, for, with it, all was - 


over. The end had come. Lesley 


could speak no word of explanation. 
She could say nothing. Mr. Melvin led 
her to her aunt and simply said: 

“T had friends come on the evening 
train,” and, with a formal ‘* Good night,” 
left her. 

“Tam tired, Auntie,” she said brave- 
ly. “I think I will go to my room.” 

Aunt Sarah looked bewildered. The 
evening was hardly half over, but she 
knew they were to leave in the morn- 
ing, so she said, “ Yes, dear,” and silently 
followed. 

Lesley rushed blindly through the 
hall, and came upon a group of three 
men standing there. 
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“Well, Steinert ! there is that little 
American !”’ she heard a coarse voice 
say, and she knew that Lord Parkhurst 
was there. She tried not to meet Mr. 
Melvin’s eye. His face softened a little 
as he saw how pale and stricken she 
looked. 

Count von Steinert started forward 
to speak to her, but she had passed 
swiftly to her room. There she knelt 
by the open window and let the night 
air cool her cheeks. She did not know 
what she thought. .Perhaps nothing, 
she was so stunned: and her heart 
ached so. She knew only that she felt 
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a deathly loneliness and dread of the 
morrow, of all the days to come. 

She could see a star brightly shining 
over the eastern tower of the fort. Black 
clouds were piling and breaking like 
waves about the silver crescent that sat 
like a boat in her journey, and the wind 
brought the faint, far-off echo of the 
sea. 

By and by the dawn came creeping 
through the blinds, and the east grew 
crimson; then the sun rose, but the 
light brought no hope. 

She heard movements and walking 
down stairs; then Rita, her maid, 
knocked at the door. 

“Miss Lesley! Miss Lesley 

“Yes, Rita—go away—I do not wish 
breakfast; I will dress alone,” she an- 
swered, rousing a little. 

But Rita soon came back with oranges 
and coffee, and Lesley slowly went for- 
ward to unlock the door. 

“Mercy!” cried Rita, as she saw 
Lesley standing before her in the ball 
costume she had worn the night before. 
It was crushed and hung limp about 
her, the bonnie brown hair was di- 
sheveled, the wonderful red was gone 
from her cheeks and lips, and the glad, 
bright light from her eyes. Without a 
word Rita took her and bathed her 
head, brushed her hair, and dressed 
her. 

It was late then, and she could hear 
the porters carrying the baggage down 
stairs. Soon there was a knock at the 
door, and the carriage was announced. 
Lesley started. The color came back to 
her face. She would never go down 
looking sowan. Her eyes grew bright, 
and though her heart sank at the 
thought of meeting people and saying 
good-bye, yet she held her head erect 
and proudly went down stairs. 

She had hoped that Mr. Melvin would 
not be there with the others, but he stood 
in the doer. Lord Parkhurst was at his 
side with a sneer on his face. Lesley 
looked straight into his eyes, but did not 
bow. When she came to Mr. Melvin 
she stood calm and straight, and held 
out her hand smiling as only a woman 
can smile when her heart cries, and 
bade him good-bye as indifferently as if 
the possibility of never seeing him had 
not swept over her. 

She had hoped he would be consider- 
ate enough to avoid herand spare her 
this, and she felt for a moment as if he 
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stood there with Lord Parkhurst to make 
her humiliation more complete. Then 
she saw the eyes of Mrs. Hammond fas- 
tened upon her, but Lesley’s face told no 
story but that of happiness. She saw 
that Mr. Melvin’s eyes looked heavy, 
and though his mouth was shaded by 
his long, pointed mustache, she could see 
that the lines about it were deepened. 

There was a large and merry party 
leaving the hotel that day. The coach 
was full, and they rode to the station. 

Lesley went through the day playing 
cribbage with her aunt, making a fourth 
at whist, or jesting carelessly with her 
fellow travelers. 

The train sped on through the barren 
desolation of the Southern lowlands. 

Lesley wondered whether or not Mr. 
Melvin would go that dayto the east- 
ern tower of the old fort, as they to- 
gether had these last weeks. Then the 
hateful face of Lord Parkhurst would 
come before her, and she could hear his 
coarse laugh. Would he go on with the 
foolish story of her flirtation with him, 
or would not Mr. Melvin listen to it? 
What had seemed only as a bit of Amer- 
ican fun after her dreary years in a 
French convent, loomed up like a black 
thing full of reproach, which, told and 
colored by the words of Lord Parkhurst, 
would not seem so merry a thing, after 
all. 

And Paul Gerry was going to marry 
Count von Steinert’s sister—and Paul 
Gerry was Mr. Melvin’s cousin. 

It was bitter! Had she deserved 
this? The quick tears sprang to her 
eyes. She longed to bury her face in 
her hands and cry aloud. 

Only once did Aunt Sarah look into 
Lesley’s eyes and say : 

“You are tired, child; it is a long 
journey and you'd better rest.” 

Rest! as if she wished to be quiet— 
rest, no! 

She would do anything to forget! 
It was bitter to remember ! 

She had heard of broken hearts, she 
had read of them—she had been told 
that she had broken hearts, too—but 
she had laughed about it afterwards. 
Someway, broken hearts had not seemed 
so serious. 

Someway, most people’s wounds had 
been healed, but it did not seem now 
that hope or joy could ever come into 
her heart again. 

She had begun by only wishing to 
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teach Jack Melvin a lesson for not 
trusting woman. Afterall, that did not 
sound very logical. She was young 
when she went to St. Augustine—so 
young only yesterday—and she and 
love had deceived herself. 

There were dances and brass but- 
tons and dress parades at Old Point 
Comfort, but none of these things 
amused Lesley. She was glad when 
the time for leaving had come. 

It was a cold, drizzling, rainy day 
when they reached Boston. The east 
wind blew harsh from the sea, and bore 
no tonic from milder shores across the 
ocean. The rain beat against the glass 
as they drove through the streets, and 
the rumble of the heavy carts on the 
pavements jarred on Lesley’s ear. She 
closed her eyes and wearily leaned back 
against the cushions, and vaguely won- 
dered if it were warm and if the sun were 
shining anywhere. The carriage stopped 
with a sudden jerk, and she saw that they 
were at the door of her home. 

She longed to close the door of her 
room, there would be such relief in 
solitude. The next morning she would 
get up, and no one should ever suspect 
the desolate heart-ache in her breast, 
nor, indeed, would she herself ever stop 
to listen to a heart-beat. 

Before Lesley had been at home a 
week she had arranged to go abroad 
with Mrs. Tracy Delmaine. 


VIL. 


Mrs. Delmaine had lived so much in 
diplomatic circles that she had entrance 
into the best foreign society, as well as 
that at home. 

Lesley was a great success in Europe, 
and became a belle her first season. 
Dowagers often looked through their 
lorgnettes at her, men asked her name. 
She came near accepting a German 
banker of great wealth and high posi- 
tion, but she was too young to wreck all 
hope of happiness. She won the repu- 
tation of being utterly worldly and 
heartless. She grew hard and bitter, 
and did not try to excuse it to her in- 
most self. She alone knew the agony 
hidden deep in her heart. 

A year went by, then a visit to India 
was proposed. There Lesley amused 
herself with the English Army. She 
and Mrs. Delmaine went to Constanti- 
nople, to Greece, to Russia, and in 


another year they found themselves in 
Italy. 

One soft night in late winter Lesley 
was lingering in St. Mark’s square. It 
was glittering in its night-time beauty, 
gay life was all about her, and the hum 
of voices rose above the songs of the 
gondoliers. Lesley sank down on a seat 
under the arcades, and gave herself up 
to ineffable sadness. 

Rita, seeing that her mistress was lost 
in reverie, boldly began to make eyes at 
handsome Italian Guido, who was loung- 
ing opposite them. Suddenly one of 
the promenaders stopped and looked at 
Lesley a moment, then hurriedly came 
to her, saying : 

“Miss Lawrence! What happy for- 
tune brought you here ?” 

It was Mr. Hopkinton. He grew 
positively radiant. Lesley saw that he 
was older and manlier in these last 
years, yet there was the same frank, 
boyish look in his honest blue eyes, and 
his close-cropped hair still curled in de- 
fiance of scissors. 

He was looking at Lesley with a 
searching glance that seemed to say he 
missed something and was trying to find 
it. Her hair had its old trick of curling 
about her forehead, and the gold still 
glistened init ; her eyes were the same 
soft brown, only they had lost some of 
their light, and he felt an unconscious 
appeal in them that went straight to his 
heart. 

“You have changed,” he said in his 
blunt man-fashion—he was always a 
little too genuine to be a_ thorough 
man of the world. 

The undiscovered change in Lesley 
seemed to fascinate him, and he silently 
looked at her to find just what it was. 
It was not a look of age ; there was less 
color in her cheeks, and they were not 
so round and brown as they used to be, 
and her mouth—her mouth—that must 
be it! Hopkinton had an unpleasant 
sensation that her mouth looked experi- 
enced. The lips were full and curved 
now, but the curves were not so child- 
like, and the lines were deeper than 
they used to be. 

Lesley felt his gaze all the time they 
were going over the usual common- 
place remarks two people make who 
have not seen each other for several 
years. Then she made the effort to 
arouse, and smiled brightly at some St. 
Augustine reminiscence. A little later 
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the smile was not so bright, and it 
seemed to Hopkinton that there was a 
hint of hardness in it. 

“Tt is a beautiful night,” he said. 
“Would you not like to go on the 
canal ?” 

Rita was all ears, for Guido opposite 
was a gondolier. 

Lesley stirred and stood up with re- 
pressed energy. 

“T should love to go on the water to- 
night; there must be some gondolier 
near dé 

“If mademoiselle will pardon me,” 
eagerly cried Rita, “I see one standing 
near who has a most reposeful gon- 
dola.” 

Mr. Hopkinton beckoned to Guido, 
who came over, casting ardent iooks 
from his big brown eyes into Rita’s 
sparkling blue ones. 

The four set off and found the gon- 
dola at the foot of the steps near by. 
Lesley rested on the cushions, while 
Mr. Hopkinton sat near her, leaving 
Rita and Guido to say soft Italian noth- 
ings in the other end of the boat. 

They glided towards a lagoon. The 
outline of St. Mark’s stood out clear in 
the night air; its arch of lights twinkled 
in the darkness and was reflected in the 
water. 

At first they talked but little and 
looked at the beauty of Venice. The 
churches and palaces made shadowy 
masses ; nearer, the masts of ships were 
outlined against the sky. Faint sounds 
of music floated over the water ; an oc- 
casional gondola passed them. 

“T am so glad to find you once more,” 
said Mr. Hopkinton, as he drew a little 
nearer to her. 

Lesley looked'‘at him steadily, without 
the least coquetry in her glance. Her 
smile was so pathetic that his heart 
throbbed in compassion. He knew 
something must be troubling her. A 
sudden hope sprang into his heart that 
almost stopped its beating, then sent the 
swift blood over his face to the very 
roots of his hair. He clasped his hands 
together, suddenly stretched them out 
towards Lesley, then dropped them to 
his side. A thought came to her. She 
knew by the tenderness in his manner 
that he still loved her. She knew that 
he was honest, and true, and loyal If 
she only could! If she only could! 

She was looking across the still moon- 
lit path to the little islands, faint and 
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dark in the distance. A single gondola 
was drifting toward them, rippling the 
shining track of water; the gondola 
came noiselessly on and passed. A 
gleam of light had shown to her one oc- 
cupant. It was Jack Melvin! 

Lesley started forward, then drew 
back, shivering. Hermomentary dream 
was interrupted. 

Mr. Hopkinton leaned forward to draw 
her wrap closer about her shoulders, 

“Are you cold?” he murmured. 

“Yes, it is growing damp.” 

The desolate feeling came to his 
heart; his helplessness touched her. 
They were soon at the foot of the stairs 
where Lesley was to leave him. She 
impulsively put out her hand and said 
good night. She had not guessed how 
wildly but a few moments before the 
hope had leaped into his heart that he 
might win her this time. 

“May I cometo see you to-morrow ?”’ 
he asked with an imploring look. 

But the next morning Lesley started 
for Nice, under the impression she was 
leaving Italy. 


VIII. 


The summer wore on, and when fall 
came Lesley found herself in Naples. 
As she strolled toa quiet corner of the 
old city, and climbed a grass- grown ter- 
race to look out over the bay, the yellow 
sunshine, the wonderful blue of the sky, 
the long, undulating lines of the coun- 
try, the soft sea air, turned her thoughts 
to St. Augustine, and she felt an irre- 
sistible longing to go back to the old 
place. 

It was more than three years since 
she left home; it would be four years 
this coming Christmas that Dr. Kittridge 
told her to go to the South. 

Yes; she had decided to go home, 
and, if the winter were harsh and cold, 
perhaps she would go to Florida once 
more. 

One bright February day she was 
again in St. Augustine. 

Could it be but four years ago that 
she came there with youth and joy and 
hope in her heart—but four years ago 
that she went from here with youth and 
joy and hope wrecked, and only that 
dull, bitter sorrow in her breast! World- 
liness had not healed her heartache. For 
her there was no compensation for the 
feeling that the sweetest secret of 
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happiness had half revealed itself, and 
thén escaped her. 

How could she grow more gentle and 
beautiful? She looked into the glass 
and remembered the bright face that 
used to smile back at her that winter, 
and felt sorry for the poor girl who had 
been so unhappy. 

* * * = * * * 

The old city had blossomed like a 
Spanish rose. The beautiful group of 
buildings had risen like palaces in an 
Arabian night’sdream. Everything was 
so changed that it was not till Lesley 
went to old Fort Marion that the full 
tide of memories came rushing over her. 

It was late in the afternoon that she 
came walking listlessly back toward the 
Alcazar. The air was heavy with the per- 
fume of orange blossoms and the even- 
ing sun made long, slanting shadows. 
There was a golden track of sifting dust 
that seemed to lead far into the west. 
She watched the carriages as they passed 
through this until she saw one a little 
more shining than the others, drawn by 
a pair of horses which had been groomed 
until they glistened like bronze. The 
low sunlight touched the silver mount- 
ings till they gleamed and brightened ; 
the driver and the footman sat like ebon 
figures, looking straight before them. 

Against the rich linings leaned a wom- 
an—one of the most beautiful Lesley 
had ever seen. She was as dark as an 
Eastern houri, with lips and cheeks as 
deeply red as pomegranate. A brdad 
hat with nodding flowers shaded her low 
brow, and there was soft black lace about 
her shoulders, held in place at the throat 
by a dagger whose jeweled hilt flashed 
in Lesley’s eyes. 

She was talking gayly and smiling ra- 
diantly into the face of a man sitting be- 
side her, but she saw him start a little; 
then a white, set look came about his 
mouth. She followed the direction of 
his eyes and looked full into Lesley’s 
face. She swept her from hat to her 
shoes in that instant’s look, and the car- 
riage was past. Lesley had never felt 
such a swift, yet bold stare. She walked 
slowly on in a dazed sort of way, won- 
dering what had brought Mr. Melvin 
again to Mrs. Patterson. 

It was late that night when Lesley 
came in from dinner. The grand room 
of the Ponce de Léon was dazzling with 
the blaze of lights and jewels; the ex- 
quisite toilets, the rich uniforms, the 


flowers and decorations, made the mass 
of color more bewildering. Under the 
chandeliers stood a magnificent crea- 
ture, while in close attendance upon her 
was Mr. Melvin. She gave Lesley an- 
other look as swift and searching as that 
in the afternoon. 

At that moment she heard her name 
spoken, and she stood face to face with 
Paul Gerry. By his side was a fair- 
haired German girl, whom he intro- 
duced as Mrs, Gerry. 

Paul looked kindly into Lesley’s eyes, 
yet with a searching glance that told 
her that he missed something, and when 
he inadvertently exclaimed, “ You are 
changed,” the quick tears sprang to her 
eyes, and she answered quietly, “I know 
it!” 

Paul felt his blunder, and began to 
say that a party of them had just come 
from Dakota—he, his wife and her 
brother, Count von Steinert, and Jack 
Melvin, his cousin. 

Then the Count came up to speak to 
Lesley, and they stood talking together. 

Once she met Mr. Melvin’s eyes, but 
he looked without a sign of recognition. 
There was the same haughty curve of 
the lips, the same mocking smile, the 
same proud poise of the head—but deep 
in his eyes were smoldering fires that 
hinted of the tragedy of passion that 
had seared and sorrowed his life. The 
color had come back into  Lesley’s 
cheeks and lips; her eyes were so 
bright he could not guess how near the 
tears were. The cynical look on his 
face deepened, and he thought : 

“Ah! what can she feel! She is 
cased in steel! Her heart—she has no 
heart. She is worse than I dreamed!” 

The evening wore on. The hope 
that Mr. Melvin would come to her 
died in her heart. She saw him leave 
the woman by his side, after a few 
brief words. Mrs. Patterson tried to 
smile, but she only pressed her lips 
nervously together. There was a great 
sparkle of diamonds about her, but her 
face had lost its light and was pale. 
Her eyes were cruel, and the burnished 
silver girdle about her waist seemed to 
coil and writhe in and out the folds of 
her drapery like a snake. 

The music, the hum of voices jarred 
upon Lesley’s ear, and she was glad 
when she could escape to the court- 
yard. The fountain plashed, and the 
gentle evening breeze against her cheek 
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seemed the same that stirred the palm 
leaves four years ago, when she sat 
under the palmetto with Mr. Melvin at 
her side. 


IX. 


Wherever Leslie was, these following 
days, Count von Steinert was not far off. 
He brought her flowers and books, or if 
she sat in a breeze drew a wrap closer 
about her shoulders ; if in the sun, he 
held a parasol or brought a fan. He 
was by her side when a party set out for 
a horseback ride; and though he far 
preferred land excursions to those on 
sea, yet if Lesley wished to go sailing 
or rowing, a boat was at her disposal in 
a wonderfully short space of time. 

The days went on, until only one was 
left before Lieutenant Gerry must go 
back to the garrison. He had not seen 
much of his cousin, Jack Melvin, and 
thought, naturally enough, that when he 
saw him moodily walking off to smoke 
his cigar, it was because he wished to 
escape the toils of the fascinating Mrs. 
Patterson, who, now that her husband 
was dead, seemed bent on recapturing 
her former lover. 

Paul once suggested introducing Jack 
to Miss Lawrence-—“ an old friend of 
mine’”’—and he blushed a little con- 
sciously. 

Mr. Melvin only said : 

“T have seen Miss Lawrence before. 
I have no wish to meet her.” 

Poor Paul blushed again, thinking 
Jack was referring to the affair at 
Madame Jackson’s boarding-school. 

“ She was not to blame for that,” he 
said confusedly ; ““we were too young 
to marry.” 

A look of bewilderment came over 
Mr. Melvin’s face. 

“Ttis all right now,” Paul stammered. 

But Mr. Melvin turned impatiently 
away. There was no look of misunder- 
standing now. It was perfectly clear to 
him, and he thought he loathed the girl 
more than ever. Yes; she was worse 
than he dreamed. He walked away, 
leaving Paul staring after him witha 
discomforted look in his frank eyes. 

Paul remembered that in years gone 
by he had opened his heart to Jack, and 
shown the woe there, but he had never 
blamed Lesley, never. Yet it was evi- 
dent that Jack had the impression that 
she was a capricious, heartless girl. He 
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knew that many thought her that now, 
but to him there was often a look in her 
eyes that went straight to his heart, and 
he longed to ask her the trouble. Then 
again she would be so free of care and 
look so radiant, that he almost doubted 
that she was ever anything but light- 
hearted. 

Most people thought that she would 
marry Von Steinert, but it was hard to 
know what Lesley would do. 

Paul walked slowly back to the court, 
where Mrs. Gerry, the Count and Lesley 
were waiting for him. They were to go 
sailing that afternoon. There was a 
fresh breeze, and the harbor was flecked 
with white caps. 

“Just the day for a sail,” exclaimed 
Lesley, who loved to feel the wind 
against her face. “Let us go to the 
North River; we can easily get back 
for dinner.” And she sat down, dipping 
her fingers in the water. 

The boat sped over the little waves, 
and Lesley laughed as sometimes the 
spray struck her face. She looked to- 
ward the fort, and saw a man leaning 
on the parapet by the eastern tower. 
She turned quickly and began talking 
to the Count. 

The afternoon wore on. The North 
River was gained, The Count had 
hardly left Lesley’s side. When it was 
time to go back he tenderly handed her 
into the boat, and sat down beside her. 

The wind was rising, and the skipper 
looked anxiously back at the black 
clouds gathering in the north. The 
water was tossed to foam. 

Mrs. Gerry saw the look with con- 
cern, and whispered to Paul, but he 
reassured her. The spray flew in large 
quantities into the boat. Lesley shivered 
with the wet and cold. The Count 
wrapped his light ulster about her, mur- 
muring : 

“ Mein lebling !” 

But Lesley looked away from him. 

“Do not turn from me this time,” he 
entreated. 

“Hush! Hush!” she whispered im- 
ploringly. 

“This evening I will tell you again 
how much you are to me, and you will 
make me happy. I have waited so 
long.” 

Lesley shook her head, but did not 
answer. She could not listen to his 
love words. 

“T can never love you,” she said 
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hurriedly. “I beg you to saynomore!”’ 
It grieved her to pain him. 

Something in Lesley’s voice made 
nim ask : 

“ Ach, poor child—do you love, too?” 

She did not answer. Was her secret 
that she guarded all these years to be 
revealed? She was so tired she longed 
to lay her head on the boat-side and 
weep like a broken-hearted child. 

“Ts your heart given to some one else, 
that I may have no hope?” he asked 
sorrowfully. 

“JT have no heart!” she cried bit- 
terly. 

“JT will no longer speak of my great 
love for you,” he said bravely. A wave 
struck the boat, and Lesley clung to 
hisarm. “ But, my child, mezn Liebling, 
tell me, that I may cause you to grieve 
less, and bring you joy.” 

Lesley looked at him piteously. He 
was so true, so honest, so loyal, so 
noble. She looked at him with wide- 
staring eyes and quivering lips. If she 
could only ask him about that night four 
years ago—about Lord Parkhurst. If 
she could only ask him to simply tell 
Mr. Melvin not to so cruelly misjudge 
her. 

“T have been so foolish,” she wailed. 
“But it was only to forget—my heart 
ached so.” 

There were tears in the Count’s eyes. 
Who could ever know when a woman’s 
heart was hurt! 

He put his hand on her arm and be- 
gan stroking her, as he would soothe 
some sorrow-stricken child. He was 
silent insurprise. This beautiful, brill- 
iant girl bearing a grief. Surely she 
could not love anyone who did not love 
in return, 

How fast night was coming on! 
How soon it had grown dark! It was 
because the clouds were piling so heav- 
ily in the west, Lesley thought. Yet 
they were almost home. If they sailed 
as swiftly as this they would be at the 
wharf in half an hour, and now it was 
only a little past six. 

Already she could see a black mass 
which she distinguished as the fort. 
How the wind struck the sail—how the 
mast creaked! Lesley looked anxiously 
at the skipper. He sprang to his feet. 

“Sit still!” he commanded, instead 
of which Paul also sprang to his feet. 
In danger he had been used to action. 

“Sit down!” shouted the skipper. 


“A squall will strike us in a moment, 
and I must reef the sail. I thought we 
should be in before this!” he muttered. 

The little boat fairly flew over the 
water. Now they were so near the 
wharf they could plainly see the boats 
about it. 

A gust of wind strained the sail 
to its utmost. The skipper quickly 
drew a knife from his pocket and cut 
the rope just as the fury of the gale 
reached them. 

A sigh of relief escaped the little party. 
There was no danger now, for they could 
steer safely in; fortunately the wind 
was not driving seaward, but straight to 
the shore. The boat rockedand plunged 
while the waves broke heavily over its 
sides. They were almost in. Another 
five minutes and they would be at the 
wharf. 

The wind shifted and drove them 
straight towards a big black yacht an- 
chored in the bay. 

“Hold this rope,” cried the skipper 
to the Count, who sat nearest the rudder, 
while he seized the oars. 

Lesley grew white, but shut her lips 
firmly together as she watched the boat 
as it was tossed nearer and nearer the 
hull of the yacht. Then it struck with 
acrash and she felt the water closing 
over her. The Count seized her by her 
waist and held to the overturned boat, 
but it was wrenched away from him, 
and he felt they were drifting from the 
yacht. The boat was nearer Paul, who 
managed to grasp it and drag Mrs. 
Gerry to it and hold her until help came. 

The Count loosened his hold of Lesley 
for a moment that he might better take 
her and struggle towards the boat, but 
she had fainted and disappeared under 
the waves. . 

The seamen from the yacht were com- 
ing to their rescue, and when Lesley 
rose they rowed rapidly towards her and 
took her into the boat. Paul and his 
wife and the skipper were picked up cold 
and wet and frightened, but thankful to 
be saved. 

Lesley was still unconscious. They 
carried her up the steps to the wharf and 
tried long to bring her back to conscious- 
ness, but she lay white and still. Then 
a physician came. 

“She is not drowned,” he said, but 
something in his tone startled those anx- 
iously bending over her. He applied 
restoratives. At last he looked up, say- 
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ing, “I do not understand such a lack of 
vitality—the heart is weak.” 

A few people at the hotel who knew 
that a party had gone out sailing, watched 
the clouds and walked uneasily up and 
down the loggia, waiting for the return 
of the absent ones. Mr. Melvin was com- 
ing from the smoking-room to the back 
entrance when he met two men carry- 
ing a wet, limp figure upthe stairs, The 
face was turned from him, but he caught 
a glimpse of brown curls and saw a fair 
white hand hanging from the shawl, 
which was draped like a winding sheet. 
He leaned heavily against the wall, then 
rushed blindly tohis room. He sat there 
stunned and dumb with his face in his 
hands. It might have been one hour, 
it might have been three hours, when a 
knock at his door aroused him and Paul 
Gerry, white and worn, came in. 

“We had an accident,” he began, but 
he stopped aghast at Melvin’s haggard 
eyes. 

“T suppose she was drowned,” Mr. 
Melvin said, mechanically. 

“We don’t know what to do,” said 
Paul. “She just lies there, but the 
doctor says there is a slight pulse.” 

Mr. Melvin pushed him aside and 





strode out past him, and with swift 


steps found the room to which Lesley 
had been borne. Without a word he 
waved Mrs. Gerry and another weeping 
woman away, but the Count stayed be- 
hind. He looked at his friena’s white 
face, and a quick pain cut him like a 
knife. In a moment everything was 
clear to him. Memories, like a sudden 
revelation, came rushing into his brain. 


‘“*Do you wish to see her? She loved 
you,” he said, unpityingly, “but for 
some reason your cruelty-——” 

“ For God’s sake, spare me,” Mr. Mel- 
vin whispered imploringly, and the 
Count’s heart softened a little and he 
went out. 

Mr. Melvin was alone with his be- 
loved. He took her hand, murmuring 
over and over again : 

“ Lesley, dearest Lesley—bonnie, bon- 
nie Lesley.” 

He fancied that the eyelids quivered. 

The fair hair clustered in moist rings 
around her brow, as pure as a child’s. 
The ivory lids seemed weighted down 
by the long, curling lashes, and the 
light of her eyes seemed forever veiled 
from him. The red was gone from her 
cheeks and lips, and there was a calm 
about the exquisite mouth that made 
him long to cry out with overwhelming 
grief. 

“Lesley, Lesley !”’ he implored. 

The eyelids quivered a little, or did 
he fancy it? 

“ Lesley !”’ he spoke. 

She looked into his eyes. 

“Lesley ! Lesley, you, you are going 
to live—for me.” ; 

She smiled gently. 

“TI think I really did die,” she whis- 
pered, “ for this is heaven.” 

When Mr. Melvin came outside the 
heavy wind had died away, and a low, 
sweet breeze gently stirred the leaves. 
Through a rift in the fleecy clouds a 
solitary, beautiful star shone over the 
eastern tower. 

[THE END. ] 
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PART V. 


MOSCOW AND RETURN. 


BY E. L. H. M’GINNIS. 











ECHMANN was clad in a very 
long black frock coat, gray 
checked trousers (turned up very 
high), white socks, tan ties of an 

ancient vintage, and a hat of straw that, 
judging from its looks, must have hada 
record. As he was under five feet tall, 
you can imagine his appearance in this 
remarkable rig. 

He sent our passports off to the police 
for stamping, etc., and, after starting a 
mild riot with the drivers, he made his 
selection and away we flew to the 
Kremlin by way of the Spass (Saviour’s) 
Gate. Over this is an ikon of special 
veneration, which is said to have been 
exhibited at the defeat of the Tartar 
tribes early in the sixteenth century, and 
the Tzars of olden times passed under 
it when going to war. One’s hat must 
always be removed when going through 
the gate. 

It is one of five in the walls surround- 
ing the collection of buildings known as 
the Kremlin. While driving to see the 
palace, we passed the enormous Bell of 
Moscow, the largest in the world, weigh- 





ing two hundred tons; itisover twenty- 
six feet high, and is sixty-eight feet in 
circumference. During a fire in 1737,a 
falling timber broke a large piece from 
its side. The gap gives one a better 
idea of its thickness. 

At the Treasury we saw a most superb 
coliection of ancient armor, firearms, 
jewelry, and silver. Here, too, we saw 
the court robes, dresses, uniforms, etc., 
used at the last coronation, under the 
canopy, each standard of which had 
been carried by a Russian General, as 
the Tzar walked beneath; and all so 
marvelously beautiful that it seems 
beyond the power of man to convey 
even a little idea of them. In this build- 
ing are also the crowns and sceptres of 
former Tzars, as well as those of the 
conquered Polish, Astrakhan, Georgian, 
Kazan, and Siberian monarchs, each a 
study in itself. 

From the Treasury we went to the 


Cathedral of the Assumption (Upén-, 


sky), beneath the golden domes of 





THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY, MOSCOW. 
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which superb structure the Tzars have 
been crowned since 1326 a. p. The 
ikons, including that of the Holy Virgin 
andthat of Vladimir, which is said to 
have been painted by St. Luke, were 
the finest I had yet seen. The jewels 
alone in the latter are valued at $225,- 
ooo. We were shown, too, a nail of the 
true cross contained in a large one of 
gold, the heads of St. Gregory and St. 
John Chrysostom, and a piece of the 
Saviour’s robe. 

From thence we went to the Church 
of the Annunciation, where the Tzars are 
baptized and married. The floors are of 
the finest jasper and agate. Thence 
to the Church of Michael the Arch- 
angel, where many of the ancient Tzars 
are buried, including Ivan the Terrible, 
whose remains lie back of the altar, and 
whose tomb is draped in black, denoting 
that he died a monk. 

So much of barbaric splendor and 
gorgeousness had we seen by this time 
that we went back to the hotel, com- 
pletely used up by the heat. I was 
awakened early next morning by the pro- 
longed crash! bang! of the bells in a 
church, the green, blue, purpleand gold- 
en domes of which were just outside 


my window. Any further sleep was 
out of the question. 

After breakfast, little Bechmann and 
his temper were found in the lobby, and 
we were driven through the “ Chinese 
quarter” (it has just occurred to me 
that we are not so very far from China), 
though it is inhabited by other foreign- 
ers as well as the Chinese. On we went 
to the Kremlin again, to see the cannon 
and balls decorating (and profusely, too) 
the outside of the Arsenal. Most of them 
were left by Napoleon and the French, 
though there are a number captured 
from other nations. 

We hurried then to the Cathedral of 
St. Basil (Vassili Blajenny), that most 
picturesque of all buildings, the eleven 
different domes of which, each varying 
in size and design from the others and 
all painted in the most gorgeous colors, 
form an effect in the sunlight never to 
be forgotten. My earliest recollections 
of Muscovite pictures included one in 
my “Peter Parley’s History,” a wood- 
cut of this remarkable building, and I 
recognized it at once. But no one can 
give an adequate description of its bril- 
liant coloring, barbaric as it is, in most 
vivid of reds, greens, blues, etc. It was 
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built by command of Ivan the Terrible, 
in 1555, in commemoration of the defeat 
of the Tartars, and contains nine chap- 
els. When finished, it was inspected by 
Ivan, who sent for the architect to con- 
gratulate him, after which he com- 
manded him to be seized and his eyes 
burned out, that he might never build 
a finer one ! 

Around it is an inclosed space called 
“ Lobnoy miesta,”’ formerly used as a 
place where criminals were tortured to 
death, while Ivan looked on. 

We were then driven to the Cathedral 
of St. Saviour, the most expensive build- 
ing in Moscow, and to my mind by far 
the most beautiful. It is said to have cost 
a million and a half pounds sterling, 


a little restaurant, and, going out upon 
the back piazza, Moscow the Golden, 
Moscow the Superb, Moscow “ the Cra- 
dle of the Tzars,” lay there below us, 
shimmering in the sun. 

Finding a table well removed from 
the scorching rays, we sat there with 
iced drinks, gazing upon a scene I shall 
never forget as long as memory lasts, 
while Bechmann regaled himself in an- 
other corner with his beloved Russian 
tea, served by waiters clad in pure white, 
with long Magenta sashes around their 
waists. And should you, my friend, 
some lucky day find yourself in this 
ancient city, whose history would fill 
volumes were it ever truthfully written, 
and with a couple of hours to spare, hie 





THE WINTER PALACE, ST, PETERSBURG, 


and was built to commemorate the 
French defeat in 1812, by Russian work- 
men and entirely of Russian materials ; 
even the frescoes and mural paintings 
are done by Russian artists, and are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. We lingered within 
its cool walls, absorbing the beauties of 
its many superb features, until urged 
by George to drive on to Sparrow Hills 
for a view of the city from the site 
of Napoleon’s first glimpse, where he 
was so impressed by the myriads of 
huge golden domes that he turned to 
his army, and, pointing to the city, 
shouted : “ All ¢#at is yours!” 

The heat was exhausting and the 
ride out was not particularly interest- 
ing, but we finally drew up in front of 


you to that little restaurant, and, going 
out on that back* piazza, feast, aye, 
banquet your eyes upon dear old his- 
toric Moscow, as we didthat day.. Only 
(confidentially) select a cooler day than 
we did. 

On our way back to town, and just 
outside the walls of the Kremlin, on 
the bridge which spans the sullen 
Moskva, we noticed a splendid equipage 
drawn by three superb Orloff stallions ; 
and little Bechmann nearly fell off his 
perch with the driver in his efforts to 
tell us that Stephanie, the Austrian 
Archduchess and widow of the ill-fated 
Crown Prince Rudolph, was just step- 
ping out. 

We were driven to a large establish- 
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ment in the Petrovsky Park for dinner. 
The grounds of this place are quite ex- 
tensive, and on them are built several 
cottages which are used by entertain- 
ers, so each party is quite independent 
of others. Here, also, are large dancing 
pavilions, where the music is furnished 
by a band of gypsies, with a choir who 
sing words to the waltzes, mazurkas, etc. 
Among other delicacies for dinner, 
we were served with very young turkeys 
not larger than partridges, one to each 
portion, which were very tender and 
delicious. They understand the full 
value of food at that place, as we learned 
when the bill was brought, and I advise 
you to take your letter 
of credit with you,my , 
friend, should you ever 
dine at the “ Mavrita- 
nia.” On the way home 
we stopped at a Rus- 
sian café - chantant, 
where we saw and 
heard some good Rus- 
sian dancing and sing- 
ing, and drove back to 
thehotel by moonlight. 
Our last day was an- 
other fearfully hot one, 
the thermometer 





We 


THE LAST OF KRONSTADT. 
standing at 103° at half after eight in 
the morning, in the shade ; and at eight 
o’clock in the evening we took the train 
back to St. Petersburg, the faithful 
Bechmann having a lively row with 
the guard pour passer le temps. 

We arrived at St. Petersburg at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and Schmitz was 
awaiting us. We went back on board, 
and as we passed out to sea by the 
office on the quay, all the officers stopped 
work long enough to wave to us and 
wish us God-speed on our long sail. 


They say that Russia is a country im- 





GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR’S YACHT 
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possible to enjoy. Nothing could exceed 
the kindness and courtesy with which 
we were treated by every one, and the 
work of the officials was done generally 
with a smile and a kindly word. Our 
feeling was that we were watched every 
moment ; if we were, our behavior must 
have pleased them. We certainly en- 
joyed our visit among the Russians, 
and left their country with deepest 
regret and pleasantest memories. 

A light breeze was gently wafting 
down the Gulf of Finland, and along 
toward night the fog shut down thick 
and heavy around us. That fog con- 
tinued for three days, and a calm on the 

fourth held us till even- 

- ing, when we picked 

[fi a see 2 up the light of Kiel. 

| ~~, Delays seemed to be 

the order of the day, 

and through the canal 

we had to be satisfied 

with a slow local tug 

in front, and to drag 

astern a small yacht 

of the Kiel Yacht 
Club. 

Another tug to 
Cuxhaven brought us 
to the mouth of the 


i ; 





SMOOTH WATER AND FAIR 


WINDS, 


Elbe, but there again we found a 
very strong head wind and the tide 
against us. We therefore engaged a 
powerful sea tug, which towed us 
out almost to Heligoland. When we 
cast off, the Yampa, running free 
on her course, with all lower sails 
and topsails, simply flew, making at 
times as much as fifteen knots by the 
hour. By ten o’clock at night the Ter- 
schelling lightship was abeam, and we 
shaped our course for the South Fore- 
land. 
(To be concluded in our next issue.) 
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MISS UNDERHILL AND MISS BOARDMAN ON THE I8TH GREEN. 


GOLF AND THE 


AMERICAN GIRL. 


BY H. L. FITZ PATRICK. 


ITH a swiftness 
that is truly char- 
acteristic of her 
race, the American 

golf girl has arrived ! 
Not merely in the 
thousands who play a 
fair game on the hun- 
dred and one links that 
dot our broad domain 
from sea to sea, but in 
a sma]l army who can, 
at a moment’s notice, 
equal in the highest 
skill the product of the 
lands where golf is a 
plant of centuries of 
growth, and a select 
band who could be pit- 
ted against the pick 
of the golfing women 
of the rest of the world, and win! 

Yet it is but nine years this month 
since one of your valued contributors 
ventured to lay before your readers a 
plea of “ Golf for Women” and to fortify 
his plea with hope—for there was not 
then a link in the United States. 

The next summer heard for the first 
time the swish of the club and the whir 
of the golf ball over the hills of Shinne- 


THE COX CUP. 


Trophy. 


cock, and the club was formed which has 
produced, besides many another, the 
peerless champion, Beatrix Hoyt. 

It is a great achievement in these 
scant years of preliminary play, but the 
end is not yet; for, as clever in skill and 
sound in golfing tactics as the Ardsley 
players proved themseives, there was in 
the watchful “gallery” each day some 
little maids hardly out of the nursery, 
with hair in braids and simple frocks, 
who already are noted as players in 
junior matches on their home links and 
who may be relied on to show strong and 
capable golf- whenever they enter for 
national honors. The appearance of 
these embryo golf girls from Wee Burn 
or Westbrook, Tuxedo or Morristown, 
under convoy of parents or big brothers, 
Was a most interesting aspect of the 
competition and a most cheering one to 
those who would see golf “do well and 
prosper ” under our flag. 

The taking up of golf has a deep sig- 
nificance. There is nothing of the craze 
about it, as time will prove, for, while 
now, with the exception of Van Cort- 
landt Park, New York, Franklin Park, 
Boston, and similar public links at Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia and Providence, it 
is a sport restricted to the richer classes 
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in this country, the next progress of the 
game will be the general establishment 
of village links, virtually free, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land; and, 
once the pastime broadens from a class 
pursuit, on these lines, it will never die 
out. “We Scots do not call golf a 
sport,” said Willie Parks, Jr., tome once; 
“we regard it as an institution like the 
auld kirk.” 

One thing is certain, frills and finery 
will never smother golf, for in this sport 
women insist on thick boots, stout and 
untearable frocks, and the comfortable 
shirt-waists, jerseys and hats. In the 
name of golf, too, often they brave the 
weather bare-headed and bare-armed, 
careless of tan, freckles or sun-striped 
hair; but this does not mar the effective- 
ness of a state toilet, as all men who at- 
tended the golf balls at Ardsley or Mor- 
ris County will swear with hand on 
heart. Beauty lies in the beholder, and 
it may be that the young women of our 
day are playing to the masculine “ gal- 


lery,” formed of the athletic youth of 
their “set.” Golf will not tolerate the 
fripperies. No sight more odd may be 


conceived than the women at a certain 
seaside links last summer who wrapped 
bandages of veiling about their chin, 
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nose and cheeks for the complexion’s 
sake, while leaving the eyes and the 
rest of the face to be protected only by 
the hat. One thought of the veiled 
women of the harem in the Cairo mar- 
ket place, or, if of frivolous mind, of 
the half-masks of a fancy-dress ball. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the golf woman makes no distinc- 
tion in what she wears. She has an 
array of colors on which to base her 
costumes—the reds and greens and blues 
of golfing clubs—which, with the whites 
of summer and the tweeds of colder 
seasons, give an ample opportunity for 
changes and rearrangements of the 
feminine golfing garb. An appearance 
of the careless and unstudied is the way 
it seems to a man amazed to see for 
once comfort and fashion united in the 
attire of the sex. 

Our men had been yearning for 
championship honors at golf for nearly 
two years before the golfers feminine 
aspired to such laurels. The first links 
to be graced by the women on such a 
mission were Meadowbrook, where, on 
a misty, drizzling morning in the late 
fall of 1895, a baker’s dozen met to com- 
pete for the title and a cup presented 
by R. D. Winthrop and W. H. Sands. 
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MISS HOYT DRIVING FROM THE 2D TEF. 
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The favorites, who had all been win- 
ning cups on their home links, were 
Miss Nina Sargent, of the Essex County 
Club, Manchester-by-the-Sea; Miss 
Anna Sands, Newport; Miss Anna 
Howland Ford, Morris County; Mrs. 
W. Fellowes Morgan, Baltimore, and 





faced the tee the previous year, when the 
meeting was held at the Essex County 
Club, Manchester-by-the-Sea, and thirty- 
six less than the sixty-one who started 
at Ardsley last October. 

So much for statistics, except that it 
is interesting to note the four best medal- 
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MISS HOYT PLAYS ROUND THE ALPS. 


Mrs. Arthur W. Turnure, Shinnecock 
Hills. The course is one of the longest 
of nine holes in the country, and was 
quite unsuited to test the skill, at least 
in an eighteen-hole medal play round, 
of the competitors, who had learned on 
much easier links. The winner proved 
to be Mrs. Charles S. Brown, Shinne- 
cock Hills, while Miss Sargent, who had 
luck on one or two holes, was second. 
By the time the next meeting came 
due, the United States Golf Association 
had formally assumed charge of the 
fixture, an action undoubtedly stimu- 
lated by the gift from Robert Cox, a 
Member of Parliament from Edinburgh, 
of a very valuable trophy to be the per- 
petual emblem of thechampionship. It 
was one of the generous acts in the 
cause of golf that Scots have a way of 
perpetrating the world over. The only 
condition of the donor was that the first 
contest, at least, should be played at the 
Morris County links, where he had 
played during the summer of 1895. 
This second meeting was national 
from every pointof view, and since then 
the championship has maintained the 
high standard then established. There 
were twenty-five starters, seven less than 


play scores in each of the contests to 
date : 


Meadowbrook, 1895—Mrs. Charles S. Brown, 
Shinnecock Hills, 132; Miss Nina C. Sargent, 
Essex County, 134; Mrs. W. B. Thomas, Essex 
County, 141; Mrs, William Shippen, Morris 
County, 145. 

Morris County, 1896—Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
Shinnecock Hills, 95; Miss F. C. Griscom, 
Philadelphia, 102; Mrs. William Shippen, 
Morris County, 102; Miss Anna Sands, New- 
port, 103. 

Essex County, 1897 (stormy day)—Miss 
Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills, 108 ; Miss Nina 
C. Sargent, Essex County, 114; Mrs. R. C., 
Hooper, Essex County, 121; Miss Margaret 
Curtis, Essex County, 122. 

Ardsley Club, 1898—Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
Shinnecock Hills, 92; Miss Edith B. Burt, 
Philadelphia, 100; Miss Madeline Boardman, 
Essex, 102 ; Miss Grace B. Keyes, Concord, 1o2. 

At Meadowbrook, in 1895, the medal 
play settled the issue, but in the next 
two contests the first eight, and this 
year the first sixteen, had to fight it out 
at match play. With these details in 
mind some comparisons and deductions 
may be made on the play of the past 
and present. 

Miss Hoyt who has held the center 
of the stage for three seasons must 
be mentioned first of all. The high 
position she has gained is the reward 
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of intelligent practice backed by an 
aptitude for golf and a genuine fond- 
ness for the links. Her friends whom 
she has beaten have practiced as much, 
and, no doubt, love the game as well, 
but it has been Miss Hoyt’s good 
fortune, as well as good play, to reach 
the winning line first, and to retain the 
lead for three meetings, as Lady Mar- 
garet Scott did at the start of the Ladies’ 
Golf Union of Great Britain. 

Miss Hoyt owes her series of triumphs 
primarily to her natural aptitude for golf 
and in the second place to the spur of 
success which changed a natural gift to 
a finished game. Her first golfing was 
under the coaching of Willie Dunn, the 
Shinnecock Hills professional, in 1895; 


4 





County Club those who saw her play 
noticed that her aim was to obtain a 
full, clean swing with driver and brassy 
and to follow through with the ball 
until, at the end of the stroke, she would 
often move on a step with the force of 
her finish. It was an exaggeration in 
style, but it gave to her both distance 
and greater accuracy in the tee shots 
and with the brassy. 

After her second victory, Miss Hoyt 
labored to tone down what had been 
shown to be extravagant in her swing 
and follow-through, and, when she 
stepped on the tee at Ardsley this year, 
her style would have been pronounced 
most finished and effective by the most 
captious critic of old St. Andrew’s. 





MISS KEYES DRIVING ACROSS THE POND, 


and, prior to the woman’s championship 
in 1896, the next professional there, R. B. 
Wilson, one of the best players with 
the iron clubs ever seen in this country, 
had a hand in framing Miss Hoyt’s style. 
Her 95 was good golf, for the times, 
and it can be ascribed only to good 
coaching and the zest with which she 
played. Her best playing then was 
with the iren clubs. In driving, nearly 
all of those who qualified could surpass 
her, but in the short game Miss Hoyt 
was quite unsurpassed. 

This championship marked the turn- 
ing point in Miss Hoyt’s style. Through- 
out that autumn and in the following 
season until the ’97 meeting at the Essex 


Miss Hoyt in driving has a low, round 
swing, and the most beautiful follow. 
through to be imagined. In four days 
of eighteen-hole matches she made but 
one bad drive, a topped ball from the 
ninth tee in the finals with Miss Wet- 
more, which, as luck would have it, car- 
ried the brook on the bound and reached 
a safe lie, from which she carried to the 
green with a cleek. In short mashie 
approach shots, or in playing out of a 
difficult lie, Miss Hoyt is absolutely 
deadly; and, as this effectiveness is 
shown not only in the use of the other 
clubs, but also in judgment of the 
time and place to use each club, one 
can see that it is hard to beat her. 
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Miss Hoyt’s nerve is simply superb. 
At the tenth hole in the finals she and 
Miss Wetmore were square. No Park 
nor Vardon could have shown more 
serenity in the trying situation, yet, 
for the next four holes, Miss Hoyt 
ceased to chat with her brother, who 
was her caddie, and to exchange smiles 
with the girls she knew in the “ gallery;” 
she trudged along as if the game alone 
was the thing. She won out in 4, 3, 5, 
4—all good holes—and won the title by 
5 up and 3 to play, neither player holing 
out on the fifteenth green. 

A knowledge of the technique of the 
game, of the uses for all the clubs as 
well as how to use them, would seem to 
be the only advice worth imparting to 
the girls and wives whom Miss Hoyt de- 
feated at Ardsley. Both in the first six- 
teen and in the unqualified fifty were 
girls and matrons who played certain 
holes as well as Miss Hoyt could have 
done, and who had certain saots down 
very fine, but there was not one who 
possessed her all-around style. 

Practice anda competent coach are all 
that is needed in most cases to conquer 
the existing faults. 

The American girl is seductive, but 
King Golf can neither be coaxed nor 
scolded, for he is a master to be served 
submissively before the jewel chests 
will be opened. A daily lesson on the 


links would soon bring the monarch to 
terms. 

Unexampled was the widespread in- 
terest inthe championship. There were 
competitors on the links who had 
journeyed one thousand five hundred 
miles or more to play, some of the 
travelers still schoolgirls under charge 
of their parents. Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Paul and 
Scranton each sentstarters, not to speak 
of the numerous clubs represented from 
the Boston,. Newport, Philadelphia and 
New York groups. 

In its lighter side the whole meeting 
was one grand success, The “ gallery,” 
walking at times in a solid line along the 
rope that extended clear across the fair 
green, in which the red of golfing coats 
added color to the panorama of gown and 
bonnets, made a brilliant picture; and, 
in the lulls of the game, there were whis- 
pers, tenderly or jestingly, that contained 
no golfing lore. Inthe grandeur of Na- 
ture’s part, the glory of the turning 
leaves, the drifting clouds, the gloomy 
ravines that divide the sun-kissed putting 
greens on the Hudson’s bank, true fairy 
rings, the magnificent sweep of wood- 
ed hills backed by the gray Palisades and 
distant mountains, viewed from the high- 
land greens and tees, those were joyous 
days indeed. May our ladies who golf 
have always such blissful weather ! 





THE HALF-WAY HOUSE AND QUARRY. 
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HE accompanying pic- 
ture of a bird which ap- 
parently is a hybrid be- 
tween the Mongolian 
pheasant and the ‘‘ blue 
grouse” of Oregon, 
which rightly is the 
dusky grouse (Den- 
dragapus obscurus), 
will be of interest to 
my sportsmen readers, 

The photo from which 
the cut was made was 
sent me by Thomas B, 
Foster, Esq., of the 
First National Bank, Portland, Ore. Mr. Foster 
shot the bird near ‘Turner, Ore., September 
9, 1898. While, of course, a photograph is 
bound to be more or less unreliable, I fancy I 
can detect in this one sufficient proof to demon- 
strate that the ‘‘ freak” actually is the product 
of across between the pheasant and the grouse. 

Mr. Foster says: ‘‘ The head is distinctly 
that of the blue grouse, excepting the eyes, 
which have red around them, as in the Mon- 
golian pheasant. The back is marked asin the 
blue grouse, while the breast is faintly tinged 
with the brilliant coloring of the Mongolian. 
The tail is too long for a grouse, yet favors 
that bird more than the other. The legs are 
long, as ina Mongolian, but without spurs, and 
show indications of feathering. The bird when 
killed was in company with a fully developed 
Mongolian cock, and both were young birds.” 

The hybrid in question appears to have 
caused considerable discussion among sports- 
men of the Pacific coast, some of whom main- 
tain that the grouse-pheasant cross is an im- 
possibility. With this view I cannot agree. 
The pheasant and the grouse, both being galli- 
naceous birds, are, to avoid scientific talk, re- 
lated—cousins, as it were. Hence, there is no 
impossibility about their crossing, although the 
hybrid product of the two probably would lack 
the power to reproduce. 





I have seen—in fact, if my memory is reliable, 
there now are in the Mus-um of Natural His- 
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THE HYBRID. 


tory, this city—stuffed skins of hybrids between 
the pinnated grouse (7ympanuchus amert- 
canus) and the prairie sharp-tailed grouse 
(Pediacetes phastanellus campestris). This 
might be termed one step short of the pheasant 
cross, yet it illustrates the possibilities. I have 
also seen hybrids between the golden and 
silver pheasants and the black-red game fowl. 
The yearling birds of this cross were larger 
than either of their parents, and entirely unlike 
them in coloration. With these facts in view, 
I can see no logical reason for objecting to the 
hybrid under discussion, which in all probabil- 
ity is what my contributor claims it to be—a 
hybrid between the Mongolian pheasant and 
the ‘‘ blue,” or dusky, grouse. 


THE WILD TURKEY (Meleagris sylvestris). 

This grand bird is the king of American 
feathered game, and, with the possible excep- 
tion of the wild peacock, is the handsomest and 
best of the feathered game of the world. Much 
larger than all the pheasants, and to my mind 
fully as handsome in his plumage of metallic 
luster, this bird possesses game qualities which 
endear him to every keen devotee of the gun. 
To my mind the successful stalking of an old 
gobbler is one of the most thorough tests of 
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~woodcraft—by which I mean that the man who 
an successfully still-hunt the turkey in, say, 
one hundred acres of primeval forest, actually 
accomplishes more than the man who will, 
within the same bounds, trail and kill a white- 
tailed buck. 

Keen of ear, sharp of sight, ever wary, stand- 
ing tall enough to command a good view of the 
beck trail, and ever suspicious of what may 
@ecur upon that trail, the wild turkey is about 
as difficult a quarry as an experienced sports- 
man may tackle. Those who have followed 
the trail of an old gobbler through the snow 
will appreciate the truth of my statement. 

The range of this variety of turkey formerly 
extended from Western Ontario southward to 
the Gulf States, except Florida, and westward 
to Wisconsin, and thence southward to Texas, 
wherever proper cover was abundant. Pcrhaps 
a few specimens may still be found in the old 
haunts of Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ontario, 
but it is unlikely that enough birds remain to 
render their pursuit profitable. 








THE WILD TURKEY. 


In the old days we used to wait for the first 
** tracking-snow ” and then trail the turkeys, as 
one trails deer, and shoot them with the rifle. 
This was capital sport, and the man who se- 
cured his gobbler was entitled to as much glory 
as the man who killed his deer. The marshes 
adjacent to the small towns of Bothwell, 
Thamesville and Essex Center, in Ontario, used 
to contain their quota of the big birds, and many 
a time and oft have I followed turkey tracks 
shrough those covers, sometimes with success, 
but many times to a laborious failure. Now all 
the old fun has passed away, and few, if any, 
turkeys inhabit the once well-stocked covers. 

The best of legislation will not protect this 
bird, as it is an inhabitant of extensive wood- 
fands, and to it the sound of the lumberman’s 
axe means extermination. Fine specimens, too, 
have always commanded a high price in the 
markets, which made the turkey a favorite 
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qiatry of the pot-hunter. In the past, when 
turkeys traveled in large flocks, they were very 
easily trapped in log pens, to which they were 
lured by trails of grain, and the ease with which 
they could be secured has had much to do with 
their present scarcity. 

Among sportsmen the i app methods of 
pursuit of the turkey were three : tracking upon 

early snow, as in still-hunting deer ; ‘‘ calling,” 
or ‘* yelping,” from ambush after the flock had 
been scattered (in this a wingbone of a turkey 
or a pipe-stem served as caller), and shooting 
at night or early dawn upon the roost, Need- 
less to say the tracking was the highest es- 
teemed method, as it was the most difficult and 
the fairest. In the Southwest I believe some 
keen sportsmen ‘‘ course” turkeys, using good 
greyhounds and swift ponies for the work. 
This, of course, demands an open country with 
but little cover. The dog's flush and follow the 
turkeys, chasing them by sight. The heavy 
birds become exhausted after a few short flights 
and are then pinned by the dogs, the horsemen, 
meanwhile, keeping up as best they can. Ithas 
never been my privilege to enjoy this form of 
the sport, but I should judge that it was manly 
fun and rare fun, too—as exciting as the dash- 
ing, old-time hawking, 

Scientists have recognized four varieties of 
the wild turkey in America, among which are 
the bird discussed, the Florida wild turkey 
(Meleagris sylvestris osceola), Elliot's Rio 
Grande turkey (J/. S. e//zo¢Z), and the Mexican 
turkey (Weleagris gallopavo). The last-men- 
tioned is the ancestor of the domestic turkey, 
and it is found in the highlands of Mexico, south- 
western Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 

The male wild turkey is polygamous, and 
during the breeding season he struts and gob- 
bles as does the domestic bird. ‘The hen con- 
ceals her nest in some suitable cover upon the 
ground and lays from seven to a dozen eggs. 
Sometimes, like the quail, two hens will lay in 
the same nest, 

The accompanying drawing I made from a 
fine specimen which I was fortunate enough 
to kill near Thamesville, Ontario, some years 
ago. 


QUAIL SHOOTING IN ONTARIO, 


My regular annual holiday, unfortunately, is 
over. Once again I have tried the old Ontario 
quail grounds, and only to find them better 
than fur years past. Last season golden plover 
were unusually plentiful; this season there 
were comparatively few of ‘those fine birds, but 
the quail were there in force. ‘The wise pro- 
tective policy, the no-sale law *rd the short- 
ened season have done much tur Ontario cov- 
ers, and any ordinary walker with a brace of 
good dogs could flush from five to a dozen 
bevies of quail in a day. I got my share of 
birds—how many does not matter—but the old 
gun seemed to come up of herself, and she had 
a persuasive kind of talk which made some 
birds stop to listen. 

I had not intended going to Ontario this sea- 
son, but reasons good compelled me to recover 
old ground. Frank Risteen, of New Brunswick, 
had a big bull moose branded with my initials, 
and that son-of-a-gun went and killed that 
moose about twenty-four hours from town, 
Genial ‘‘Tom” Johnson, of Winnipeg, had 
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some elk corraled, and grouse and waterfowl 
galore, and he had the black dogs, too! Yet 
the trip was too far. So I went to the old 
grounds, I had fun, too, mind you, about which 
I shall tell anon. One evening, when the 
shadows had piled thickly in the woodland, 
something got up with a thin, trembling 
whistle. One could not see very well, but I hit 
that thing with the right and centered it with 
the left, and then yelled for dogs. We searched 
for ten minutes, and had about given up when 
I found it—a huge old cock—eight ounces, sure 
—and he rode home on top of a coatful of quail. 
They are very scarce now, and that one was 
worth a dozen quail. May every one of my 
readers have enjoyed as royal sport! 


THE SPOR'TSMEN’S SHOW, 


The fifth annual Sportsmen’s Show will be 
held at Madison Square Garden, March 2d to 
11th, 1899. Itis the intention of the manage- 


ment to give a genuine sportmen’s show— 
something illustrative of life in the woods and 
worthy of being classified with the last year’s 
show, which was so admirably put on at Boston. 

Among the most interesting features are the 
following: an artificial lake, 75 feet long, 4o 
feet wide and 8 feet deep, where the swimming 
contests and other aquatic events will be de- 
cided. Log cabins and tents will be presided 
over by trained guides who know the wild free 
atmosphere of the woods. Sportsmen’s and 
Indian camps will be in evidence, and visiting 
sportsmen will be cordially welcomed. Revolv- 
er and rifle ranges will be under competent 
management and aspirants in these lines will 
be given a fair chance to prove their merits. 
The arrangements promise a show well worth 
the seeing, both by those who know out-door 
sports, and by those who have yet to learn the 
reasons why city men annually take to the 
grand old woods, 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE PUG. 

HIS famous toy-dog, he of the ‘ nig- 
ger’ head and the tail curled so tightly 
that I cannot help thinking it must al- 
most lift the hind feet from the ground, 
belongs to a very old breed. The Brit- 

ish breed is said to have existed from the earli- 
est times. The Dutch, too, have an old strain, 
but as comparatively little trouble has been 
taken to preserve its purity, it cannot compare 
with its British cousin. 

The pug is preéminently a house dog, and his 
cute appearance, affectionate disposition, sweet 
skin, and short, soft coat, make him the natural 
favorite of the ladies. There are some brains 
within that round head of his, but their quality 
is mediocre, to say the least, and their pos- 
sessor naturally is not noted for intelligence. 
Still, he is a jolly fellow, if a bit of a fool, and 
he dearly loves to play about the house, in 
which he will stand confinement better than 
almost any other breed. He is as mischievous 
asa kitten, and he asks no better fun than to 
chase a soft ball over a rich carpet. A pair at 
play will strike so many pretty attitudes and 
cut so many comical capers that the amusement 
they afford amply pays for their keep. ‘The 
pug is a clean, well-mannered small chap, if 
well cared for, and he may be taught a number 
of easily mastered tricks. 

A truly fine specimen of this kind, of proper 
color and well marked, is very pretty, but it is 
not so frequently seen. The body, if as it 
should be, is of elegant outline, and the shape 
of the neck is very striking. The possessor of 
a choice pug should carefully guard against 
overfeeding with sweets, or too rich food, as 
the dog will probably, if allowed, eat much 
more than is good for him, while he seems to 
have a natural tendency toward fatness with 
advancing years. The pig-like, wheezy little 
wretches too frequently seen have been spoiled 
by carelessness in regard to their diet. 

The prs standard is as follows: 

Head, large, round, not apple-headed, with 
no indentation of skull ; muzzle, short, square, 
blunt, but not upturned ; eyes, dark, very large, 
bold and prominent, soft and solicitous in ex- 


pression, lustrous, and, when excited, full of 
fire ; ears, thin, soft and small, the button ear 
being preferable ; mask, black, the more de- 
fined the better ; wrinkles, deep and large; tail, 
curled as tightly as possible over hip— the 
double curl is perfection ; coat, fine, smooth, 
soft, short, glossy, neither hard nor woolly. 
Color, silver or apricot fawn—each should 
be very decided, so as to make a contrast be- 
tween color and trace ; markings, clearly de- 
fined; the muzzle or mask, ears, moles on 





THE PUG. 


cheeks, thumb-marks or diamond on forehead, 
and black trace should be as black as possible. 

Defects, long-legged or short-legged. 

The general appearance is that of a square 
and cobby dog, weighing about thirteen pounds; 
the chest is wide, ribs well sprung ; legs strong, 
straight, of moderate length, and well under 
the body ; the feet should be between the style 
of cat and hare foot, well split-up toes, and 
black nails. 

The points are: symmetry, Io ; size and con- 
dition (5), 10; body, 10; legs and feet, 10; 
head, muzzle and ears (5), 15 ; eyes, 10; mask, 
wrinkles and tail (5), 15 ; trace, coat and color 
(5), 15 ; carriage, 5 ; total, 100. NoMaAbD. 
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ATHLETICS. 


HE universities and colleges are fast rec- 
ognizing the great benefit to be gained 
by encouraging cross-country running, 
as a pleasant method of keeping the 
members of their track teams in condi- 

tion between track seasons. No matter what a 
man’s special distance, or particular event, on 
the track or field may be, he can receive nothing 
but good from cross-country runs of from four 
to six miles, during the winter months, 

It is not pleasant for a man to go to the track 
in the off season, strip and plod round the cin- 
der-path, with no immediate object in view ; 
but he does derive some pleasure from his 
country trip with twenty or more companions, 
and when the spring comes, and he settles 
down to earnest training for his specialty, he is 
found in the right condition to go straight to 
work. There is no need for any preliminary 
limbering up. The cross-country runs have 
done that for him. 

Cornell and the University of Pennsylvania 
have for some years adopted cross-country 
runs and have held dual meetings alternately 
at Ithaca and Philadelphia. The latest enroll- 
ment among the universities in this sport is 
Princeton. The track management, acting on 
the advice of Trainer Christie, has decided to 
hold a series of runs, commencing November 
16th, and twice a week thereafter until Christ- 
mas. Two handsome cups have been offered 
as prizes—one to the winner of the greatest 
number of points and one to the man averaging 
the best actual time. ‘The course is to be be- 
tween four and five miles. Pace-makers will 
be selected from the University track team, 
who will show the course, but will not be 
entered for the prize competition. The prizes 
will be awarded on the following point basis : 
Winner of a run, six points; second man, four; 
third man, three ; fourth man, two, and the 
fifth to tenth men inclusive, one point each, 





The annual fall handicap games of the Prince- 
ton University Track Athletic Association were 
held October 15th, on the Brokaw Field. The 
track was heavy and there was a high wind. 
No special performances were done. Two 
new events were on the programme—the 150- 
yard dash and 600-yard run. The best work of 
the afternoon was done by J. F. Cregan in the 
600-yard run, 

The summary follows : 


«i yard run—Won by F. T. Woolridge, ‘99, scratch ; 
L. Johnson, 1902, 2yds., 2; A. D. Gantz, syds., 3. 
Time, 16S. 

6oo-yard run—Won by J. F. Cregan, *99, scratch ; M. 
K. Anderson, Seminary, 2; A. D. Gantz, Seminary, 3. 
Time, 1m. 20 1-5s. 

Pole vault—Won by P. A. Moore, 1902, the only con- 
testant. Height, oft. 

Broad jump—Won by A. K. von Krug, roor, 8in., ac- 
tual ew roft. gin.; P. A. Moore, 1902, 12in., actual 
jump, 17ft. 4in., 2; G. W. Curtiss, 1902, sin., actual 
jump, 17ft., 3. 

Running high jump--Won by P. A. Moore, 1902, 7in., 
actual jump, sft. 3in.; L. E. Johnson, 1902, 7in., actual 
jump, sft. 1%in, 2; G. W. Curtiss, 1902, gin., actual 
jump, sft. 3in.. 

44o-yard run (for Freshmen)—Won by Batcheldor, 
1902; G. A. Chamberlain, 2. Time, 56 1-s5s. 


The fall meet of the Cornell University ath- 
letes was held October 22d. The track was 
heavy and the times poor. The best perform- 
ances were by H. E. Hastings in the 440, R. 
H. Ripley in the high hurdles, and J. Richard- 
son, who made a very good finish in the two- 
mile run. H. Odell, one of the new men, 
vaulted in good form. 

The summaries follow : 

1oo-yard dash—C. L. Monroe, 1; V. N. Delemater, 2; 
E. N. Joseph, 3. Time, 104-5s. 

120-yare hurdle—R. H. Ripley, 1; D. C. Alexander, 
o. Tt on. 16 4-58. 

440° yard dash—H. E. Hastings, 1; L. S. Henkins, 2; 
Rk. V. Alexander, 3. Time, 55s. 

One- mile run--J. Richardson, ih A. O. Berry, 2; R. 
Trautschold, 3. Time, 5m. 27 3- 

220-yard hurdle—M. W. Buchanan, 1; J. T. Kelly, 2; 
H. H. Lyon, 3. ‘Time, 301-ss. 

220-yard dash—-C. L. Monroe,1; V. N. Delemater, 2; 
A. F. Brinkerhoff, 3. Time, 23 3°58. 

Half-mile ior” A. eee rs J. S, Gay, 23 J.T. 
Fitzpatrick, 3. Time, 2m. 17 4 

Two-mile run--J. Richardson, 1; A.J. Sweet, 2; H. 
T. Coates, 3. Time,11m. 27s. 

Putting - H. Sumer, 1; F.C. Perkins, 2; 
H. C. Crouch, Distance, 34ft. gin. 

Pole vault— Ht Odell, 1; R. H. Hazen, 2 


gin. 
High jump—O. D. Warner, 1; G. O. Beauck, 2. 


Height, sft. gin. 

By hammer--F. D. Parker, 33 L. U. Boynton, 

; F.C. Perkins, 3. Distance, o4ft. 9 

“Running broad jump—R. H. Rivicy,. 1; L. M. North- 
rup, 2; R. H. Dearborn, 3. Distance, roft. 6in. 

The fall handicap games of the Harvard 
Track Athletic Association were held on Oc- 
tober 24th. In place of the regular Freshmen 
meet of former years, a 100-yard dash and 
an 88o0-yard run, both scratch events, were 
open only to Freshmen. The Freshmen did 
fairly well in the handicap events, their most 
notable achievement being the capture of the 
first three places in the 150-yard dash. A. M. 
Butler’s performance was good in this race. H. 
J. Brown, another Freshman, did well in the 
shot-putting and hammer- throwing. 

The summaries follow : 

120-yard wuette race—Won by R. A. Ferguson, 1900, 
owed o6yds.; F. B. Fox, 3 Law School, owed rzyds., 2. 
Time, 18s. 


Height, oft. 


1oo-yard run, scratch, Freshmen only—-Won by A. M. 


Butler ; J. A. L. Blake, 2; C. W. Faxon, 3. Time, ro 3-5s. 








Nae 








ATHLETICS. 


44o-yard run—Won by G. J. Holliday, 2 Law, goyds.; 
W. G. Clerk, 1901, 30yds., 2; P. L. Fish, 1901, 18yds., 3. 
Time, 48 1-s5s. 

880-yard run, scratch, Freshmen only--Won by E. B. 
Boynton ; C. F. Schweppe, 2. Time, 2m. 7 2-5s. 

One-mile run--Won by H. W. Foote, 1 Graduate, 
soyds. ; G. W. Matthews, 1 Law, 7syds., 2; F. Watson, 
1902, rooyds., 3. ‘Time, 4m. 51 2-58. 

880-yard run—Won by C. T. Swan, igor, 7oyds. ; C. I. 
Parker, 1902, soyds., 2; H. B. Clark, 1901, goyds., 3. 
Time, 1m. 561-58. 

1so-yard run—Won by A. M. Butler, 1902, syds. ; J. R. 
Wyckoff, 1902, 15yds.,2; 5. Lehmann, 1902, royds., 3. 
Time, 15 1-5s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by W. G. Morse, 1899, 
scratch ; F. B. Fox, 3 Law, syds., 2; J. Foster, Jr., 1902, 
13yds., 3. Time, 261-5s. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Won by H. J. Brown, 1902, 
roft., actual throw, 116ft. ; D. Hennen, M. S., 
scratch, resft., 2. 

Running broad jump—Won by J. A. L. Blake, 1902, 
1ft, Gin., actual jump, roft. 1o%in.; L. O. Gifford, 1899, 
e2ft., actual jump, 18ft. 1o4in., 2; R, Garland, 1899, 8in., 
actual jump, 2oft 1%in.,-3. 

Running high jump—Won by R. A. Ferguson, 1900, 
sin., actual jump, sft. 734in. ; W. L. Burton, 1899, sin., 
actual jump, sft. 734in., 2; F. L, Ware, 1901, 6 in., actual 
jump, sft. 44in.,3. Ferguson and Burton jumped-off 
the tie for first place, the former winning with a jump 
of 6ft. in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Won by R. Garland, 1899, 3ft., 
actual put, 35ft. 64%in. ; H. H. Fox, rgoo, 4ft., actual put, 
33ft. ro4in., 2; H. J. Brown, 102, rft., actual put, 36ft. 


8in., 3. 
Pole vault—Won by H. A. Carleton, 1002, 6in, ; H. 
W. Keene,‘ 1901, 8in., 2; . Young, 1gor, 12in., 3. 


Height, oft. 5%in. 


The nineteenth annual fall handicap games 
of the University of Pennsylvania Athletic As- 
sociation were held on the Franklin Field, Oc- 
tober 29th. The track events were decided on 
turf over a course of ten laps to the mile, con- 
sequently the times were somewhat slow. 
W. B. Tewksbury and A. C. Kraenzlein both 
did their usual good work. The best perform- 
ances given by the new men were by G. W. 
Johnson, 1902, in the 120-yard dash; A. M. 
Sparks, 1900, in the two-mile run, and M. B, 
Colket, rgo1, in the pole vault. 

Summaries follow : 


tzo-yard dash—Won by J. W. B. Tewksbury ; J. S. 
Francis, 2. G. W. Johnson and T. B. McClain tied 
for 3. Time, rr 4-5s. 

880-yard run—Won by W. H. Parry, ’99, 30yds. ; 
Alex. Grant. 1900, scratch, 2; E. A. Mechling, °9g9, 
scratch, 3. ‘Time, 2m. 5 3-58. Z } 

120-yard hurdle race—Won by A.C. Kraenzlein, 1900, 
scratch ; W. P. Remington, 1900, 8yds., 2. Time, 16 2 5s. 

Two-mile run—Won by W. H. Parry, ’o9, rsoyds. ; 
W. Vz. Little, 1901, 2zooyds., 2; A. M. Sparks, 1900, 
25oyds., 3. f i 

Running high jump—Won by W. P. Remington, 
1g00, 3in , actual jump, sft. 6in. ; M_ B. Colket, 1901, 6in., 
actual jump, sft. 234in., 2; A. C. Kraenzlein, ‘1900, 
scratch, jump, sft. 6in , 3 . 

Running broad jump—Won by W. P. Remington, 
1900, 1ft. 6in., actual jump, 2oft. rrin.; J. S. Barnes, 
1902, 2ft. 6in , actual jump, 18ft. 74in., 2; A. C. Kraenz- 
lein, 1900, scratch, distance, 2oft. gin., 3 : 

Pole vault—Won by M. B. Colket, 1901, 4in., actual 
vault, roft. 1in.: E. W. Deakin, 1900, scratch, roft. 4 in., 2. 

440-yard run—Won by J. W. B. Tewksbury, toor, 
scratch ; W. V. Little, 1901, rzyds., 2; E. A. Mechling, 
1899, 12yds., 3. Time, 57 1-58. 

The annual fall handicap games of the Yale 
Athletic Association were held October 29th. 
The weather was raw andcold. The new men 
did not show up particularly well, with the ex- 
ception of D. Boardman, in the quarter and re- 
lay race, and C. B. Spitzer in the half-mile, 
These two men are worthy of special mention. 
The relay race proved the most exciting con- 
test on the programme, 

A summary follows : 

1oo-yard dash—C. W. Cady, 1901, 7yds., 1; W. B. Sea- 
bury, 1900, 6yds., 2; F. H. Warren, ‘99 S., 1yd., 3. 
Time, 10 1-5. 
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220-yard dash—W. B. Seabury, 1900, royds., 1: F. H. 
Warren, ’99 S., 4yds.,2; F. S. Warmouth, 1901 S., 8yds., 
3. Time, 22 4-5s. 

Quarter-mile dash—C. J. Gleason, 1900, 20yds., 13 
E. Hausberg, 1yo1, 25yds.,2; D. Boardman, goa, 
scratch, 3. Time, 51 3-5s. 

Half-mile run—C. B. Spitzer, ‘99, scratch, 1; J. P. 
Adams, 1900, 1royds.,2; J. W. Falls, 1900 S.,3. Time, 
2m. 2 1-58. 

Mile run—H. P. Smith, 1900, 25yds.,1; M. Scudder, 
’99, 2oyds., 2; R. V. Van Vredenberg, 1900 S., 2oyds., 3. 
Time, 4m. 45s. 

1z0-yard hurdle—J. J. Peter, 1900 S., owe woyds., 1; 
Bascom Johnson, 1900, scratch,2; W. K. Barnard, 1gor 
S., ryd., 3. Time, 174-58. 

22o-yard hurdle—J. J. Peter, 1000 S., 3yds.,1; C. W. 
Cady, 1901, scratch, 2; C. W. Davis, 1902, 1oyds., 3. 
‘Lime, 27 1-5s. 

Pole vault—Bascom Johnson, 1900, scratch, 1, roft. 
6in.; W. W. Adriance, 1900, 12in., 2, actual vault of 9 
ft.; C. B. Waterman, 1901, 18in., 3, actual vault of 8ft. 
6in. 

High jump—H. B. Colton, rgor, 3in., 1, actual jump of 
sft. gin. ; R. Wilbur, Spec., 7in., 2, actual jump of sft. ; 
G. M. Smith, 1901, scratch, 3, sft. 6in. 

Broad jump—T. Watson, 1900, 2 1-2ft.,1, actual jump 
of 17ft,. 7 1-2in.; J. P. Adams, 1900, 21in., 2, actual jump 
of 17ft. 7in.; J. B. Hunter, 1002, scratch, 18ft. 9 1-21n. 

Relay race—Won by Freshman.team; second, Junior 
team; third, Suphomore team. Time by quarters, 
45+ 551 59 3-5; 553 total, 3m. 34 3-58. 

At the gymnasiums of Yale and some of the 
other colleges measurements and training have 
already begun for the ‘‘ intercollegiate strength 
tests.”” The tests which are to be used this year 
in making up the total strength of any student 
for comparison are: Strength of back, legs, 
right forearm, left forearm, lungs, upper arm 
(biceps) and chest, and upper arm (biceps) and 
back. 

By May 1, 1899, each institution will publish 
the records of the fifty strongest men examined 
this year, in the order of their superiority. 
From these men the best ten will again com- 
pete, and the student who makes the best rec- 
ord in this test will represent his institution 
against those of other colleges. In this contest 
the individual having the highest record will 
be deemed ‘‘ intercollegiate champion.” ‘The 
institution having the fifty strongest men, as 
decided by the largest total score, shall hold 
the trophy for the next year. VIGILANT. 

PACIFIC COAST, 

At the recent annual convention of the Pa- 
cific Association of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
held in the rooms of the Reliance Club, Oak- 
land, Cal., President Berry was re-elected, J. 
R. Bockman was elected Vice-President, and 
H. A. Keeler, Secretary and Treasurer. Five 
clubs having been dropped, five new ones were 
admitted. The association consists of seventeen 
clubs. The following were elected to serve as 
a Board of Managers for the coming year: W. 
C. Espy, Pioneer Rowing Club; S. J. Pem- 
broke, Alameda Boat Club; H A. Keeler, 
Academic Athletic League ; A. P. Rothkopf, 
Dolphin Swimming and Boating Club; George 
James, Olympic Athletic Club; C. L. Neu- 
miller, Stockton Athletic Association; J. R 
Bockman, Ariel Rowing Club; J. W. Morton 
Olympic Boat Club; J. D. Mahoney, South 
End Rowing Club; H. A. Widemann, Lurline 
Swimming Club; James Hopper, University 
of California ; C. S. Dole, Stanford University ; 
Herbert Hauser, Grammar School Athletic 
Club; A. H. Schimpf, Triton Swimming and 
Boating Club. James Hopper was appointed 
football commissioner, and A, P. Rothkopf, J. 
R. Bockman, J. D. Mahoney, S. J. Pembroke, 
W. C. Espy, J. W. Morton and A. H. Schimpf 
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were appointed on the regatta committee. It 
was decided to hold the championship regatta 
of 1898 at Long Bridge, San Francisco, on 
November 6th. 

ACADEMIC LEAGUE. 


The ninth semi-annual field day of the 
Academic Athletic League was held on the 
Olympic Club ground, San Francisco, on Satur- 
day, October 1st. The championship banner 
was won by Oakland High School with 46 
points, the Polytechnic School was second with 
27 points, and Ukiah High School third with 
17 points. After winning the high jump with 
a leap of 5 feet 9% inches, A. S. Henley, of the 
Ukiah High School, jumped against the record, 
and cleared 6 feet 1 inch. 

The results were as follows: 

1oo-yard dash—Final heat, Abadie, Polytechnic, 1; 
Stanley, Petaluma High, 2; Saunders, Lowell, >. 
Time, to 3-55. 

120-yard hurdle race—Final heat, Sumner, Oakland, 
1; Hendrickson, Central, 2; Woods, Berkeley, 3. Time, 
18 4-58. 

880-vard run—Harris, Oakland, 1; Monell, Poly- 
technic, 2; Girvin, Berkeley, 3. Time, 2m. 17 4-5. 


DECEMBER. 


One mile walk—Wills, Oakland, 1; Gleason, Lowell, 
2; Parks, Petaluma, 3. Time, 8m. 25s. 

220-yard dash—Final heat, Cadogan, Oakland, 13 
Jacobs, Polytechnic, 2; Riccomi, Polytechnic, 3. Time, 
24S. 

220-yard hurdle race—Final heat, Harris, Oakland, 

: Moulder, Polytechnic, 2; Symmes, Lowell, 3. ‘Time, 
28 2-5S. 

One-mile run—McLean, Petaluma, 1; Woods, Berke- 
ley, 2; McMahon, Polytechnic, 3. ‘Time, 5m. 8s. 

One-mile bicycle race—Final heat, Deakin, Boone's 
University Academy, 1; Chaplin, eae High, 2; 
Orth, Polytechnic, 3. Time, 2m. 534-5 

van tan akan. Oakland, 1; ‘Holmen, Ukiah, 
23 ‘Tiardiey, Berkeley High, 3. Time, 538. 

"One-mile relay race—Polytechnic High School, 13 
Lowell High School, 2; Oakiand High School, 3. Time, 
3M. 27 3-58. 

“4 vault—Woodrum, Oakland, oft. 6in., 1; Barr, 
Mount blew gl Military Academy, 8ft. 6in., 2; Bel- 
den, Lowell, 8ft., 

High jump— Hontey, Ukiah, sft. g%in., 1; Cooley, 
Oakland, sft. sin., 2; Thomas, Ukiah, sft. 4in., 3. 

12-pound hammer throw — Estes, State Normal 
School, 16oft. 7in.. 13 ——* Ukiah, 136ft., 2; Bunger, 
Polytechnic. rift. rin., 

Broad jump— flealey. ‘Ukiah, 2oft. giti., 2% Cadogan, 
Oakland, ioft. 8in., 2; Abadie, Poly technic, roft. 44in., 3. 

I2- “pound shot put—Volz, Berkeley, 44ft. roin., 13 
Woodrum, Oakland, 44ft. 8in., 2; Bunger, Polytechnic, 
42ft. r0%in., 3. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


ROWING. 


LTHOUGH the aquatic.racing season 
is a long way in advance, the uni- 
versities are already busy getting to- 
gether their rowing men. A great 
deal of trial racing, and weeding, will 

be gone through, before the regular crews and 
their substitutes can be put into their final 
training for the great races of next year. 

Cornell has lost heavily by graduation ; four 
of her regular crew and one substitute have 
gone. Harvard loses three regular men and 
one substitute from last year. At Yale the 
losses are light, Captain Whitney being the 
only man to leave ; and there are plenty of men 
with rowing experience, in addition to last 
year’s Freshmen crew, from which to fill the 
vacancies. 

During the fall very little work will be done 
by the Yale oarsmen. Captain Allen is play- 
ing on the footbail squad, and the management 
of the candidates, of whom there are close on 
thirty, is left to J. C. Greenleaf, who rowed No. 
7 0n last year’s eight. The new men will have 
short work, each candidate going out twice a 
week in a pair-oared gig for the remainder of 
the term. The members of last season's crew 
will do practically no work until the end of 
February. 

At Cornell Mr. Courtney will undoubtedly 
form a strong crew, It may not be up to the 
standard of the ‘97 and ’98 victorious eights, 
but he has a strong Freshmen crew of last year 
from which to draft good material. 

Harvard men have been hard at work for 
several weeks, At first the men were got ready 
for a four-oar race,which took place on October 
25th. From the twenty men who rowed in this 
race, sixteen were selected for the trial eights, 
to be rowed over the class-crew course the last 
week in November. 

On November the 7th, the two selected 
eights went into strict training, and since that 
time have been under the eye of Mr. E. C. 
Storrow, Harvard ’89, who is acfing as head 
coach. Mr. Storrow is an oarsman and coach 


of considerable experience. He was in the 
boat in '87, 88, and "89; was captain of the ’88 
crew, He acted as assistant to Mr. Lehman, 
and has made a careful study of that gentle- 
man’s methods. For the past two years Mr. 
Storrow has had charge of the Freshmen, and 
if he is as successful with next season's eight 
as he was with last season’s Freshmen, Har- 
vard should have a good boat. 

The great difficulty with which Mr. Storrow 
has had to contend, so far, is the lack of 
powerful and enduring men. The men have 
been skillful oarsmen, but that is not all that is 
necessary. When areally fast eight is to be pro- 
duced a large proportion of strength is wanted. 
When powerful men can be found good coach- 
ing will in most cases do the rest, and this Har- 
vard most surely has. 

Columbia is, as usual, busy in preparing men 
for seats in the boat. On Octover 29th the an- 
nual fall regatta was held, with races between 
eights from the Freshmen classes of the College, 
and the School of Applied Science, crews from 
class eights 1901, 1900, and a combination crew 
of ’99. Columbia is fortunate in having alarge 
number of rowing men this year and some very 
promising oars. 

To prevent the possibility of Pennsylvania 
having a captain who was not in the boat, 
Lester Kinsing, 1900, has been elected tem- 
porary captain of the crew, The permanent 
captain will be elected after the membership 
of the crew has been determined 

There is every promise that the University of 
Pennsylvania will again put out strong crews. 
Coach Ward, who was so successful with last sea- 
son’s eight, has been retained. The call for 
candidates for the class crews brought out an 
unusual number of men. Since the middle of 
October there have been eleven crews hard at 
work, and, in addition to these, plenty of men 
anxious for seats in the different boats, Such 
an abundant supply indicates a vigorous in- 
terest among the Pennsylvania rowing men 

VIGILANT, 

















YACHTING, 


THE YACHT RACING UNION, 


HE Yacht Racing Union of North Amer- 
ica at its annual meeting decided to 
adopt the linear rating rule, with girth 
as an important factor, which now ob- 
tains in Great Britain, with a modifica- 

tion of the Y. R. A. rule, which practically bars 
the centerboard. 

That such an important question should have 
been decided at one sitting of three hours may 
seem surprising, but the Council of the Union 
had given the subject much thought, and the 
need for speedy legislation was pressing. 

At the meeting of the Union the following 
delegates were present: Yacht Racing Associ- 
ation of Massachusetts, 33 clubs, Louis M. 
Clark ; Yacht Racing Association of Long Isl- 
and Sound, 22 clubs, Chas. P. Tower, E. Burton 
Hart, Jr., W. P. Stephens, F. Bowne Jones, 
Charles T. Pierce, Walter C. Kerr and Oscar 
E, Chellborg ; Pacific Interclub Racing Associa- 
tion, 9 clubs, and Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association, 7 clubs, 4milius Jarvis; Inland 
Lake Yacht Racing Association, 5 clubs, F. B. 
Jones ; New York Yacht Association, 17 clubs, 
A. J. Prime ; Atlantic Yacht Club, N. D. Law- 
ton; Philadelphia Corinthian Yacht Club, A. 
F, Bancroft; Penataquit Corinthian Yacht Club, 
H. S. Jewell; Rhode Island Yacht Club, Dr, A. 
M. Potter. The Larchmont Yacht Club and 
the Marine and Field Club sent no delegates. 
After some routine business the report of the 
Council was read. Its gist follows : 

“The Council, in compliance with the duties imposed 
upon them by the articles of association, respectfully 
tnake the following report: That they have held nu- 
merous meetings with « view to framing such racing 
rules for submission to the Union as relate to subjects 
not already provided for by the racing rules hereto- 
fore adopted. That upon a careful consideration of 
all the rules now in force the conclusion was arrived 
at that the only additional rules needed by the Union 
would bethose relating to measurement, classification, 
time allowance and crews. 

* Of these the most important by far seemed to be 
the one relating to measurement. With respect to 
what has been done by the Council in arriving at the 
determination to recommend the adoption of the rule 
submitted herewith, we would state that there has 
been submitted to us for our consideration almost 
every known formula. Wehavecarefully investigated 
the merits of all the different systems of measurement 
in use, as well as all those submitted for our consider- 
ation or that have been brought to our notice. 

“The sub-committee of our Council has visited Eng- 
land and thoroughly investigated the effects on design 
of the rule now in force there. Without entering into 
an extended argument, we will state that we have 
found objections to the adoption of every one of the 
formulas considered. 

‘Many of the rules suggested have good points, but 
also objectionable features which would preclude fa- 
vorable recommendation. After prolonged discussion 
and careful study of the whole subject, the determina- 
tion has been arrived at that the length and sail area 
rule now in force must without further delay be abro- 
gated and something else substituted in its place. Of 
all the formulas considered the only one that has had 
a fair trial with satisfactory results is the girth rule, 
which, after very great deliberation and careful study 
on the part of some of the ablest yachting experts in 
England, has been tried with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. The influence that the use of this rule has had 
on the design of such boats as have been built under 
it would seem to be all the argument that is needed in 
favor of its adoption here. The uniform sentiment in 
its favor wherever it has been tried would seem to be 
a perfect answer to all objections to its use. The de- 
signers who build boats under it, the racing men, as 
well as all who have had practical experience with it 
in operation, commend it and speak favorably of the 
conditions induced by its adoption. 


“It has proved to be a just measure of speed ; it pe- 
nalizes no boat; it taxes size, power, propelling force, 
only to the extent of equalizing the chances of winning 
of boats of different types properly brought together 
in their legitimate classes. Of all the rules submitted 
it presents fewer objections than any that have been 
considered. The adoption of this rule would promote 
international uniformity, the benefits of which to this 


- Union would be incalculable. It would be quite un- 


likely that any change would be made in the rule any- 
where without an international conference, in which 
our Union would then have a prominent part. The 
strong position that this weuld give to our association 
would make its influence feit everywhere. Even were 
the rule suggested 1.0 better than others, these consid- 
erations should influence us to select it in preference ' 
to others equally good. ‘The classification under the 
formula follows closely the one in use under our _pres- 
ent rule, and the slight changes recommended will not 
affect existing boats. The rule relating to crews has. 
been made to conform as far as practicable to existing 
regulations.” 


The report here gives in full the Y. R. A. 
rule now in operation, with the details of the 
methods of measurement. Two changes were 
recommended, the American system of measur- 
ing sails being retained, and the British penalty 
on centerboards being avoided by the following 


. method : ‘‘ To the girth of centerboard yachts 


must be added twice the distance between 
the lower side of the keel tothe center of the 
area of the centerboard when lowered to 
its fullest extent. Centerboards, when ballasted, 
except to overcome flotation, or fitted with bulbs 
or otherwise, to be measured as fixed keels.” 

The following classes were proposed : 

Schooners.—First class, all over too feet; 
too ft. class, not over too ft. and over 8o ft. ; 
80 ft. class, not over 80 ft. and over 65 ft.; 65 
ft. class, not over 65 ft. 

Sloops, Cutters, and Yawls.—First class, all 
over 65 ft. ; 65 ft. class, not over 65 ft.and over 
52 ft. ; 52 ft. class, not over 52 ft. and over 42 
ft. ; 42 ft. class, not over 42 ft. and over 36 ft. ; 
36 ft. class, not over 36 ft. and over 30 ft.; 30 
ft. class, not over 30 ft. 

The report was accepted and the rule adopted 
without a dissentient vote, and after a brief dis- 
cussion, It was then decided that ‘* The ballast 
must not exceed more than 60 per cent. of the 
displacement of the yacht.” 

Lack of space prevents me from any com- 
ment on the new rule and its probable effect on 
American yachting. I hope, however, to be 
allowed the privilege of a few remarks in the 
next number of OuTING. 

Commodore J Pierpont Morgan at the last 
meeting of the New York Yacht Club surprised 
all hands by a munificent gift. Nearly a year 
ago the club, realizing that its quarters at No. 
67 Madison avenue, which it has occupied since 
May 1, 1884, were too cramped for its vast and 
rapidly increasing membership, appointed a 
committee to choose a site and plan a finan- 
cial scheme for the erection of a commodious 
club-house thereon. The committee, which 
consists of Messrs. E. M. Brown, Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, J. V. S. Oddie, F. W. J. Hurst and 
Arthur Ingraham, were not in any hurry to 
finish their task, as the Madison avenue lease 
has more than three years to run, Conse- 
quently they were able to devote plenty of time 
to their search for an eligible spot. This com- 
mittee reported on October 27th that two sites 
had been selected out of a number offered, one 
being a plot 75x100.5 feet, Nos. 37, 39 and 41 
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West Forty-fourth street, 475 feet west of Fifth 
avenue, which, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, would be in every respect suitable for 


- a club-house. 


Commodore Morgan at this point interposed, 
and said that if the club were agreeable it 
would afford him pleasure to present this site 


to the club, provided that the members would | 


agree to an increase of the annual dues from 
$25 to $50 a year. 

The section in the by-laws was consequently 
amended to read as follows: ‘t Each member 
on his election shall pay the sum of $100 as en- 
trance fee and $50 for the current year. If said 
sums are not paid within thirty days from the 
date of his election the treasurer shall notify 
the secretary of the fact, and such election 
shall be null and void. Each subsequent an- 
nual payment shall be $50, and shall become 
due at the first general meeting in each year. 
Foreigners, members of yacht clubs in their own 
country and not residing in the United States, 
shall be exempt from all payments except en- 
trance fee. Members who are absent from the 
United States for the whole fiscal year com- 
mencing on the second Thursday in February 
shall be exempt from their dues for such year, 
provided they give notice of their absence to 
the secretary.” 

Mr. Oswald Sanderson moved to allow repre- 
sentation in the club to all owners of boats 30 
feet on the load water-line if rigged as a sloop 
and fit to accompany the squadron on the an- 
nual cruise. He explained that, in the opinion 
of the progressive yachtsmen, the owners of the 
smaller craft ought to be encouraged, and that 
‘* taxation without representation” was scarcely 
fair. He pointed out that the 30-foot class, 
which had been raced for three seasons with 
rare sportsmanlike zeal and persistence, was 
barred from representation .by an old rule of 
the club, which gave the privilege of a vote to 
the owners of craft of 15 tons and upward. 

The amendment was discussed and adopted 
unanimously. It is certainly a step in the right 
direction, and ought to result in the acquisi- 
tion by the non-voting element in the club, of 
vessels of sufficient size to give them the right 
of franchise. 

The Nominating Committee for the election 
of officers at the next meeting in February were 
elected, as follows: C. Oliver Iselin, Percy 
Chubb, Seymour L. Husted, Jr., Henry F. 
Lippitt, Harrison B. Moore, Philip Schuyler, 
Edward M. Brown, Arthur Ingraham, Oswald 
Sanderson and Francis H. Davies. 

A handsome model of Defender in full rig, 
the work of Mr. Gustave Grahn, was presented 
to the club by Messrs. Vanderbilt, Morgan and 
Iselin, the original Defender syndicate. 

On October 28th Commodore Morgan, through 
Vice-Commodore Ledyard, purchased the prop- 
erty in Forty-fourth street, the price paid being 
$145,000. The building will cost about $200,- 
000, and work will be commenced on it early in 
January. Itis interesting at this moment to 
recall the fact that the New York Yacht Club 
was organized in 1844 in the cabin of Commo- 
dore Stevens’s schooner Gzwcrack. Immedi- 
ately afterward a club-house was built in the 
Elysian Fields, Hoboken, N. J. In 1871 the 
club rented rooms in the American Jockey Club 
building, Madison square and Twenty-seventh 


street, and also kept up a house and anchorage 
at Stapleton, Staten Island In 1884 they en- 
tered into the Madison avenue house. 

The Defender left her moorings in Neptune 

Bay, New Rochelle, on November 2d, her desti- 
nation being Bristol, R. I., and the object of 
her voyage a general overhauling and repair at 
the Herreshoff yard, Captain Charles Barr wag 
in charge, with Hansen, who was skipper of 
Vigzlant when she beat Valkyrze //,, acting 
as mate. Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin were 
aboard also, and the yellow mascot dog Sandy, 
who has been Mrs. Iselin’s perpetual pet ever 
since he trotted down the gang-plank and 
boarded Defender in the Erie Basin. The 
yacht hadn’t been under way ten minutes when 
she grounded on Le Count Rock, a dangerous 
obstruction in the narrow channel between 
Davids Island and Davenport’s Neck. Her 
tug, with a stout hawser made fast to De- 
fender’s mast, strained herself in frantic but 
futile efforts to haul the yacht off the reef. The 
trysail was set, in the hope that it would heel 
the yacht over and diminish her draught, but no 
good resulted. Finally the tug -/ushing hap- 
pened along, and, adding her power to that of 
the Theresa Verdon, Defender was eventually 
dragged off into deep water and was piloted 
safely through the narrow channel into the 
Sound by Captain Tom Webber, who came on 
the scene in his launch, The yacht anchored 
off Premium Point, opposite Mr. Iselin’s man- 
sion, and Mr. and Mrs, Iselin went ashore. 
Two hours later Defender made astart, Messrs. 
Iselin, Newberry Thorne and J. G. Beresford 
accompanying her. The yacht was under try- 
sail, jib and foresail, and, with a nice south- 
west wind blowing, made fast time to the east- 
ward. Her racing spars and sails are housed 
at Piepgrass’s wharf, City Island. 

Divers partially cleaned Defender’s bottom 
while she lay in Neptune Bay, but found very 
little marine growth on it. Her underbody is 
of manganese bronze, which exfoliates almost 
as quickly ascopper. It is where the manganese 
bronze meets the aluminum topsides that the 
vessel will need much repairing, there being no 
insulation whatever between the two metals, 
and electrolysis having consequently wrought 
considerable havoc. 

Captain Charles Barr is recognized as one of 
the very smartest yacht skippers in America. 
He will sail Defender in all her races against 
the new boat, but as he is a native of Scotland 
he may not skipper the new craft if she proves 
faster than Defender and is chosen to meet 
Shamrock, Mr, Iselin is reported to have de- 
termined that the Shamvrock’s opponent shall 
be sailed by a man born in the United States 
and not by a naturalized American. Charles 
Barr took out his final papers long ago, and has 
learned to vote ‘‘early and often, like a true 
American,” but according to Mr, Iselin’s ideas 
does not quite fill the bill. He does not want 
the challenger to be able to say: ‘‘ Well, you 
had to go to Scotland for a skipper, anyway !” 

I hear on excellent authority that the chief 
cost of the new boat will be defrayed by Com- 
modore Morgan. The expense of building and 
running her will make a big hole in $150,000, so 
Mr. Morgan's devotion to the Yacht Club and 
the sport will cost him a small fortune. The 


Herreshoffs maintain their usual secrecy, and 
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nothing is known as yet about the shape of the 
new craft or the metal she is to be built of. The 
company which controls the output of alumi- 
num, however, is said to have produced an 
alloy of that metal which is proof against the 
corrosive action of salt water and combines the 
lightness and tensile strength of pure alumi- 
num. The latest rumor current is that the new 
yacht will be constructed throughout of this 
metal. I do not vouch for the truth of this, but 
simply print it as being likely to have some 
foundation in fact. 

Work has been begun on the Shamrock in the 
Harland & Wolff shipyards, in Belfast. She 
will be the first yacht built there since 1876, 
when the 85-ton schooner G/adys, now owned 
by W. W. Collins, Jr., was launched. G/adys 
is a yacht of exceptionally sound construction, 
but she was designed only for cruising purposes. 

Mr. John Hyslop, the measurer of the New 
York Yacht Club and an old contributor to 
OutinG, had a narrow escape from drowning 
on the wreck of the J/ohegan off the Lizard, 
on October 14th. He revisited England, his 
birthplace, after an absence of twenty-seven 
years. He took a prolonged bicycle tour, and 
embarked on the A/ohegan at London, bound 
to New York. The steamship in some unac- 
countable manner ran ashore ina part of the 
English Channel well known to navigators. 
Mr. Hyslop sought refuge in the mizzenrigging, 
to which he clung with difficulty, the seas con- 
tinually washing over him for seven hours, 
when a lifeboat came tothe rescue. His friends 
at the New York Yacht Club were very anxious 
about him, areport having reached them that 
he was among the lost. One hundred and fifty 


persons out of two hundred perished. Mr. 
Hyslop says every man in the ship’s company 
did his duty after the vessel struck. 

The Chicago Yacht Club has challenged the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club for the Canada’s 
Cup. Thus, with the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Challenge Cup and the Amerz-a’s Cup, there 
will be three international matches in 1899, and 
the sport of yachting will have a much-needed 
boom. 

The United States Government has retaliated 
in kind against Great Britain, which recently 
passed a law imposing an annual charge of one 
shilling a ton as light dues on American pleas- 
ure yachts in the ports of Great Britain. 

Commissioner E. T. Chamberlain, of the 
Bureau of Navigation, has sent out a circular 
to Collectsrs of Ports, in which is the following 
passage : 

“ As the British Government has declined to extend 
to American yachts in britis. ports the privilege now 
extended to British yachts in American ports, you are 
instructed, on and atter April 1, 1899, to require British 
yachts visiting your port to enter and clear at the 
Custom House and to pay tonnage tax, as imposed by 
law on merchant vessels.’ 

Both taxes become operative together. 
Neither tax will net the respective Govern- 
ments $250 a year, but will cause much an- 
noyance to yachtsmen. The British Govern- 
ment has in the past extended many courtesies 
to visiting American yachts, and the impost 
referred to above is simply the work of some 
extra-officious official, with a soul handicapped 
and bound by departmental red tape. Any 
Member of Parliament interested in yachting 
could have the objectionable impost abolished 
in ten minutes. . J. KENEALY. 


CRICKET. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


HE cricket season in 
northern California 
closed with the tour of 
the Placer County Citrus 
Colony team to Lake 

County and San Francisco, On 
October 18th the PlaceryCounty 
team, one man short, played 
against Burns Valley, at Lower 
Lake. In their first innings, the 
Placer County men made 47runs. 
Burns Valley scored 74. In their 
second innings, the Placer Coun- 
ty men scored 63 runs. The 
match, however, being decided 
on the first innings, was won by 
Burns Valley by 27 runs, 

On October 19th the visitors played against 
the Lakeport team, at Lakeport. Going to the 
wickets first, the visitors were dismissed for 24 
runs. Lakeport scored 51, In their second 
innings the visitors scored 56. This left Lake- 
port 30 runs to make to win, which cost the loss 
of two wickets. Lakeport accordingly won by 
8 wickets. 

On October 20th the visitors met a Lake 
County eleven at Lakeport. The latter, going 
to the wickets first, were all out for 39 runs. 
The visitors scored only 17, Rose taking 7 of 





their wickets for 7 runs. On going to the bat 
for the second time, the Lake County men 
scored rapidly, C. M. Hammond making 43 not 
out, R. W. Beale 42, and H. E. Hudson 40. 
When time was called the Lake County men 
had scored 221 runs for 7 wickets. The game, 
however, being determined on the first innings, 
was a victory for Lake County by 22 runs. 

On October 21st the Placer County men 
journeyed to San Francisco, and on the 22d 
met the Alameda eleven at Alameda. Going 
to the wickets first, Placer County scored 52 
runs. The Alameda team compiled a score of 
168, to which G. Croll contributed 61, J. J. 
Moriarity 31, and R. B. Hogue, captain, 24. 
Alameda thus won by 116 runs. 

On October 23d the Placer County team met 
the Pacific Cricket Club on the ground at Golden 
Gate. The home team went in first, and, aided 
by 76 from J. Meyers, compiled a score of 164. 
The visitors from Placer County could put to- 
gether only 58. 

On October. 24th the Placer County team, 
one man short, played against a team of ten 
men from San José, on the Alameda ground. 
The Placer men went in first, and put together 
ascore of 95 runs. Against this total the San 
José team made only 47 runs. The Placer 
County men thus concluded their tour with a 
victory by 48 runs. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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GOLF 


HE Intercollegiate Championship is the 
third of the trinity that may be said to 
close the official golf year. After that 
the flood-gates are open and widespread 
is the resumption of play on every links 

in the land, 

The Intercollegiate Championships com- 
menced at Ardsley in a pouring rain and a 
hurricane on the 26th of October, between 
teams of six each from Yale, Columbia, Har- 
vard and Princeton. 

The first step taken was to draw for team 
competitors, and in the event Yale was drawn 
to play against Columbia and Harvard against 
Princeton. The play was then for each player 
of one team to be matched against another 
individual of the opposing team. So it came 
to pass that the play was opened by John Reid, 
Jr., of Yale, playing against S F. Morris, of 
Columbia, over the eighteen-hole course. Reid 
beat him by 4 holes. W. B. Smith, of Yale, 
followed against C. Fellowes, Jr., of Columbia, 
with same result, and so on the match play 
proceeded until the twenty-four couples had 
completed the course, with the following results: 


Vale. Columbia. 
BERGE EE csusesnsnssues ri fer a oe yy | eee ° 













W. B. Smith. 4 | C. Fellowes, Jr. - 0 

T. M. Robertsoy ee RS TCS eee ° 

en i ensscessase & Ags PRSROIOCR, JE... cvenesnes ° 

F. C. Havemever...... ir | B.W. Smith.........00. ° 

rs SURI N Ds no ccesinns 6 1B. Darreckh, Ir... ......5.5 ° 
RD cn. Sukecawennene 42 TR oss cnc crucacngee © 

Harvard. | Princeton. 

rF Choate, Jr............ 3 | J. P. Kellogg ° 
W. B. Cutting, Jr....... 4 | H. L. Wilson ° 

J. Bi. COrtis..ccccscsssnses 4 | J. Stuart 

J. G. Averill .. ......... 3 | D. Bonner 

G. G. Hubbard... ...... a7 1 A, IGE. «2... 

OR ee Se | ere s | ©. Griswold, Jr... . .....0 
TOA... c<i0ccesess0 26 oe) area 3.2 0 


same manner by individual match plays be- 
tween the representatives of Yale and Harvard 
on Thursday, when the weather conditions 
were ameliorated to the extent that the rain 
had ceased, although the wind was high. The 
end of the play of the last pair, T. M. Robert- 
son, of Yale, and W. B Curtis, Jr., of Harvard, 
was very exciting. Everything depended on 
the last putt at the eighteenth hole. It wasan 
exciting moment. If T. M. Robertson made 
the hole, which was less than thirty inches 
away, the beautiful silver cup given by the 
Ardsley Club, which had twice been won by 
the Yale team, would become their absolute 
property, and with it the Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship. Too much depended on the result 
and the ball refused to go down, and the match 
was left a tie, as follows: 





Yale. | Harvard. 
NO eee $1 3000) Chats. Fr. 6 cscs ° 
John Reid, Jr............ re ae ce | ° 
Ros BREID sn sccasessens o | G.G. Hubbard.......... 9 
F. C. Havemeyer....... ° . G. Averill........ -2 
A SE I 2 eo es ° 
T. M. Robertson........ 3 | W. . Catting, Jf. .6.+0. ° 

DP snk pasckbnesnions iI | SUM vnessce aboenenas 11 


The final contest was decided by playing 
over the eighteen holes again. ‘The final score 
left Harvard victors and saved the cup for 
future competitions, The summary follows : 


Harvard. | Yale. 
EO re S | Barnes ....... sees ove 
OO Eerie © 1 TO, cacccnnnenesscxaees 2 
CL Te: RS See 5 PEMD cnc cennncdess-concs ° 
AVOFE ..ccsccsecve s.s. o | Havemeyer... 2 
So Fe eee © |] SMth 5.0 scose wae 
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16 
The Individual Championships followed. 
The scores by strokes were: 
First Svcond 
Round, Round. Total, 





C. Fellowes, Jr., Columbia........ 4 43 83 

. Stuart, Princeton......e.sseoe. 43 42 87 
tae MU, Bis WOMOsicecs scessess 3) 49 88 
C. H. Murphy, Princeton......... 45 3 88 
WR NEE, WAND 6 os 0500 655500500 40 49 89 
W. Bayard Cutting, Jr.. Harvard.. 45 46 gt 
J. H. Choate, Jr.. Harvard........ 45 46 gr 
W. H. Dixon, Columbia.... ...... 44 47 gr 
A. D. Childs, Princeton. . 46 46 g2 
J.G. Averill, Harvard... 1; te 47 92 
F, C. Havemeyer, Yale........... 43 49 92 
5,3. Curtis, Harvard. .......0060s 47 46 93 
H.L. Wilson, Princeton... ......+. 46 47 93 
T. M. Robertson, Yale....... sosee. 48 4) 04 
C. Griswold, Jr., Princeton ..... 47 48 95 
G. Cc, Ciark, jr., Harvard......... 47° 48 95 
S. F. Morris, Columbia............ 51 48 99 
Ie, Comewell, Jr... YAlC. sc... 2.0605 47 52 99 
B. Darrach, Jr., Columbia........ 46 53 99 


On October 28th, the result of the morning 
play was that John Reid, Jr., Yale, beat J. 
Stuart, Princeton, by 2 up andi to play; W. 
B. Smith, Yale, beat Cornelius Fellowes, Jr., 
Columbia, by 5 up and 3 to play; W. Bayard 
Cutting, Jr., Harvard, beat C. H. Murphy, 
Princeton, by 3 up and 1 to play, and J. H. 
Choate, Jr., Harvard, beat W. H. Dixon, Co- 
lumbia, by 6 up and 5 to play. In the after- 
noon Reid beat Choate by 6 up and 4 to play; 
Smith beat Cutting by 3 up and 1 to play. 

This left the fight to John Reid, Jr., and 
Walter B, Smith. Reid won with something 
in hand, 6 up and 5 to play. 

With the winter, golf begins to change its 
venue and the rugged North is succeeded by 
the sunny South. The Florida East Coast 
Golf Club is fortunate in being able to enjoy 
the royal game when snow and ice have laid 
their grip on the links of the North. This club 
is really a federation of five links in Florida 
and Nassau, and membership entitles the 
player to the privileges of the St. Augustine 
Country Club Links, the Ormond Links, the 
Palm Beach Links, the Miami Links, and the 
Nassau Lin's at Nassau in the Bahamas. The 
course on each links is nine holes, and a lively 
season on all of them has already begun and 
will continue until May 1st. Tournaments will 
take place on each course weekly, and hand- 
some trophies are offered as prizes, There will 
be championship contests on each links, and 
then championship games for the whole club. 
That there may be nothing lacking in the qual- 
ity of the instruction offered, the club has en- 
gaged, as professional instructors, A. H. Find- 
lay, D. H. M. Findlay, A. H. Fenn, George 
Merritt, Lancelot Servos and John Harland. 
An attractive prospectus has been issued, giv~ 
ing diagrams of the different courses, and this 
or any information desired about the Florida 
East Coast Club can be secured by writing to 
its President, Mr. C. B. Knott, 3 Park Place, 
N. Y. Winter golf in such a climate as Florida 
or the Bahamas is a prospect to quicken the 
pulse of all lovers of the game. ALBION. 
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ibe enn fe, iMel\Mids iS the best double 
ni ~ player of the year, 
but either Davis, Bond or Sheldon should be 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE RANKING IN DOUBLES, 

N the ranking of the lawn 
tennis experts in last 
month’s Outinc, no. at- 
tempt was made to con- 

sider their skill in doubles, 

a point from which skill in 

singles widely dif- 

fers. Some of the 
best single play- 
ers fail utterly 
when they play in 
doubles, while 
some of the lower 
experts in the 
single - honor list 
deserve much high- 
er ranking as 
double players. 

The relative skiil 

of the experts in 

the double game 
is difficult to de- 
cide. 

; <. In a general 

: * } way, it may be safe 
as eh ‘ i ak "4 to tee that Ware 










placed next on the list. Below these four men, 
and perhaps Ward, it would be impossible to 
rank the men singly. 

The only logical method is to consider each 
combination of two players as a unit and rank 
it according to the skill the pair showed in 
public tournament matches. In following out 
this plan, I have listed seventeen teams which 
appeared prominently in tournament play this 
season, but I have had to omit from the classi- 
fication Hardy and Hardy, the champions of 
the Pacific Coast, for they “played against none 
of the other teams whose skill is known, and it 
is impossible to rank them intelligently. 

Here is the honor list for the year, according 
to a careful analysis of the double events of the 
season. The handicaps assigned are intended 
as an estimate of the difference between the 
teams: 

DOUBLIFS, 


1. Ware and Sheldon,! owe i1. Fischer and ) : 
2. Davisand Ward, { 2-6. Forbes, | ae 
12. Hackett and of 
3. Bond and Collins, ) Allen, 
4. Bond andFischer, | 3 13. Whitmanand | __ 
5. WareandWhitman{ & Carleton, y 8S 
6. Bond and Belden oy 
14. Paret and ) 
7. Whitman and | Davidson, | 
Wrenn, 2-6 15. Carleton and | 
8. Whitman and | Wright, Ro 
Fischer, \ of 16. Little and i 
g. Fischer and Hawes, | 
Budlong, 15. 17. Hackett and | 
ro. Ware and Forbes, } Hooker, 
It is necessary and just, of course, to place 


the champion pair, Ware and Sheldon, first on 
the list, although their record outside of the 
championship meeting was far from satisfac- 
tory. Really, Davis and Ward did better work 
during the year than the champions, and had it 
not been for their defeat in the Intercollegiate 
Championship I should be tempted to disre- 


gard all precedent and place tnem ahead of the 
champions. They were three times within a 
single stroke of beating Ware and Sheldon for 
their championship, and only lostin the exciting 
fifth set. 

Although Bond and Collins, the crack pair of 
the Middle West, lost in straight sets to Davis 
and Ward in the Western championships, they 
afterward beat the latter pair in another West- 
ern tournament, while Bond and Belden also 
won from Davis and Ward later in the season 
in the East. These two matches added a good 
deal to Bond’s reputation as a double player. 
By many he is considered almost, if not quite, 
the equal of Ware in doubles, He is a very 
clever volleyer, a good lobber, and makes his 
ground strokes from the top of the bound and 
without getting too far from the net. 

Champion Whitman is undoubtedly a poor 
double player, just as Sheldon is much better 
at doubles than singles. Perhaps his best com- 
bination is with Ware, although they do not 
play any too well together. Fischer had his 
greatest success with Bond, but he also played 
well with Whitman, Forbes and Budlong, but 
in partnership with Millett and Thurber he did 
not meet enough other good teams to define 
the skill of these combinations. It is rather a 
difficult undertaking to assign odds for handi- 

apping double teams, since they are so in- 
consistent in their play, but I have grouped 
these ranked teams in classes, and added ap- 
proximate handicaps as a rough estimate of 
their relative skill. 

Among the women players the season was 
more interesting than any of the last three or 
four. Inthe West competition among women 
is still very popular. Unquestionably, Miss 
Atkinson is the queen of the year, and her 
clean sweep of every honor in sight shows her 
to be in a distinct class. Her only close match 
was against Miss Jones, of California, who was 
absolutely unknown to fame before the cham- 
pionship tournament at Philadelphia. Miss 
Jones came within a stroke of w oe 

Miss Louise Pound, also from the far West, 
was considered last year stronger than Miss 
Atkinson, but the little champion turned the 
tables on-her this season and resumed her old 
place at the top rung of the ladder. The 
relative skill of Miss Jones and Miss Pound is 
purely problematical, and in this case, as in 
one or two others, I have had to judge largely 
from their comparative scores against Miss 
Atkinson, 

I should place the leading women players of 
the year as follows : 

1. Miss Juliette Atkinson, of Brooklyn. 

. Miss Marion Jones, of California. 

. Miss Louise Pound, of Nevada. 

. Miss Helen Crump, of Philadelphia. 
. Miss Carrie Neely, of Chicago. 

. Miss Marie Wimer, of Washington. 

7. Mrs. Stagg, of Chicago. 

8. a -nnie Craven, of Chicago. | 

9. Miss Maud Banks, of Philadelphia. 

10. Miss Kathleen Atkinson, of Brooklyn. 

As usual, there must be an exception, and 
this time it is Mrs. Eustace Smith, of Canada, 
who beat Miss Wimer in one of the Canadian 
tournaments. ‘Too little is known of Mrs, 
Smith’s play to classify her accurately, 

PARMLY PareEt, 


vik wWN 
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. ICE HOCKEY, 





WO seasons of ice hockey have come and 

gone, and the sport has certainly gained 

a firm foothold in the United States. 

Its third season is about to open, and 

the enthusiasts have planned for a busy 

winter. The Amateur Hockey League, which 

embraces the principal clubs in the metropoli- 

tan district, is considering a new plan to con- 

dense its schedule into two months, and keep 

the interest up to a higher pitch by holding the 

matches closer together, One club will proba- 

bly drop out of the League, and there are two 

or three new applicants for places in the sched- 
ule. 

There was some talk last season of organiz- 
ing a National Hockey Association, but the 
plan fell through, while the Intercollegiate As- 
sociation is very young yet and not very influ- 
ential. The duty of making the rules for the 
matches and of regulating their abuses at pres- 
ent, therefore, devolves on the Amateur Hockey 
League. 

Last season’s matches demonstrated only too 
plainly, even painfully, the incapacity of ‘both 
tules and referees. First, the rules were too 
lax, and secondly, the officials interpreting 
them were too lax. With the right kind of 
men, perhaps, the wide discretion allowed to 
the referee would be anexcellent provision, but 
most of those who took the position last winter 
lacked the moral courage to enforce what they 
knew to be the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
rules. The power to disqualify a player for 
roughness, and a general definition of what 
‘‘roughness” is, were given to him, but almost 
invariably he preferred to overlook all but the 
worst offences. 

This form of official encouragement soon per- 
mitted the roughest players to grow bolder, 
and before the end of the year hissing was fre- 
quently heard at the big matches, and matters 
grew worse rather than better at the end of the 
season. 

What ice hockey needs this winter, and needs 


, off-side. 


badly, too, is a man to do for that game what 
Dashiel has done for football. It is not so 
many years ago that slugging was common in 
the football scrimmages. But since Dashiel 
has been umpiring, with an iron determination 
to purify the play, roughness in the line has 
steadily decreased. Dashiel has done such 
good work for football that he is asked to um- 
pire almost all of the big games, and the pen- 
alty of disqualification is so costly, and the 
chances of detection so strong under his watch- 
ful eye, that it does not pay to slug one’s op- 
ponent any more. 

Instead of simply setting a penalty for rough- 
ness and then leaving its infliction to the dis- 
cretion of the referee, the rules should be made 
much stronger and the instructions to the ref- 
eree put into mandatory rather than optional 
form. Since penalties of distance, as in foot- 
ball, are of little value, the free try for goal, as 
in basketball, without permitting interference 
with the puck from the opponents, or the sur- 
render of the puck to the undisputed possession 
of the injured side, should be allowed as a 
penalty for the minor offences, while the strict- 
est possible rules should be adopted for deliber- 
ate fouling and roughness, A case of intention- 
al roughness should meet with instant disquali- 
fication for the rest of the game, without the 
privilege of a substitute, while a- foul that 
originates in carelessness should receive-a minor 
penalty at first and disqualification for its rep- 
etition. 

There is another distinct weak spot in the 
hockey laws as in use last winter. ‘The off-side 
play borrowed from football is wofully un- 
satisfactory and offers too many loopholes for 
deliberate transgression without penalty—in 
fact, with benefit. Under some conditions it 
would be a distinct advantage to break the off- 
side rule under the present penalty. It is now 
possible for a player to prevent the puck from 
falling into the hands of the enemy when 
‘‘lofted”’ far ahead of him by touching it while 
It is then ‘‘ faced” again, with equal 
chances for its possession, ‘To give the un- 
disputed possession of the puck to the injured 
team as a penalty for off-side play would surely 
make this infraction of the rules much less fre- 
quent and more costly. 

There was some agitation last winter in favor 
of goal ‘‘ cages,” as used in roller polo and ice 
polo, but it is very doubtful if they will be used. 
Such cages would interfere materially with the 
work of the goal-keepers as the game is played 
now, and unless a ‘‘ crease” was laid out, as in 
lacrosse, from inside of which a goal could not 
be thrown, the scrimmage in hockey i is sure to 
be often so close that goal ‘‘ cages” would in- 
terfere with the goal-keeper. Undoubtedly the 
goal umpires should be selected with greater 
care, and no one allowed to officiate in this 
capacity who has any interests in the success of 
one side or the other, for some of last year’s 
goal-umpiring was notoriously bad, and it was 
this that created the demand for goal cages, A 
careless or dishonest goal umpire might give 
the victory to the losing team with little dif- 
ficulty, as his decision on a throw for goal is 
final, and the referee is powerless to reverse it. 

. PARMLY PareT. 





























EQUESTRIANISM. 


S OvuTiNG went to press for this issue the 
fourteenth annual equine congress was 
in session, and his Majesty, Equus 
Rex, was enthroned in the arena of 
Madison Square Garden to receive the 

obeisance of his admirers. That they accorded 
him the full measure of praise and that the 
function was as popular as any of its predeces- 
sors can safely be accepted as fact, notwith- 
standing that there were, prior to the opening 
of the doors, indications of a waning interest 
on the part of the ultra fashionables, 

The show, however, has long passed through 
the probationary period of its existence. Now- 
adays the multitude believes in its mission, 
and has accepted it as the authority on all that 
pertains to the horse as part and parcel of con- 
temporary life. 

’ Like many of its predecessors, this year's 
show had its peculiarities. While the number 
of horses entered about equaled those of last 
year, there were three hundred exhibitors as 
‘against two hundred and sixty-seven in the 
preceding show, and of these a goodly pro- 
portion were novices, whose horses were, for 
the most part, untried. The element of un- 
certainty attaching to their chances, of course, 
lent a peculiar piquancy to the contests, and 
therefore the classes, especially in the harness 
department, were the more interesting. 

The maintenance of the balance of power 
‘twixt the private and professional owner was 
another agreeable feature of this year’s show 
that went far toward securing its success, 
as well as demonstrating the Horse Show As- 
sociation’s compretension of the fitness of 
things in this important particular. 


OUTDOOR HORSE SHOWS, 


In reviewing the circuit of outdoor horse 
shows for the summer season of 1898, a few 
points of general interest suggest themselves 
as worthy of note. 

Opening under unfavorable conditions, such 
as wet weather and the uneasiness incident to 
the preparations for the war, the outlook for a 
prosperous year was not particularly promising, 
nor did matters improve much until the season 
was welladvanced, and the Long Branch Asso- 
ciation achieved success with the exhibition they 
gave at the famous seaside resort (August rith- 
13th). Then it took on a new lease of life and 
a series of felicitous events followed, viz., those 
at Saratoga, N. Y., August 29th-30th ; Newport, 
R. I,, September 5th-7th ; Belle Haven, Conn., 
September 1oth; White Plains, N. Y., September 
27th-October 1st; Goshen, N. Y., October 1st, 
and Morristown, N. J., October 6th-8th. 

While not prolific of new shows, the season 
has proved rich in developments indicative of 
the growing influence of amateurism in this 
fleld of sport and recreation. In the first place, 
it can fairly be claimed that a good share of the 
success which attended the more important sub- 
urban shows this year was owing to the sup- 
port given them by horsemen of the amateur 
class. In the second place, there was a notice- 
able tendency on the part of horse-show au- 
thorities to cater to the wishes of amateurs. 
The phrases, ‘‘ professionals barred,” ‘* owners 


to drive,” have been more frequently appended 
to class conditions than formerly, and local 
classes reserved for horses owned in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the show grounds have been 
incorporated in the catalogues of several 
events. The principal innovation in favor of 
the amateur, however, was the general adop- 
tion of a clause in the conditions of entry to 
open classes, excluding therefrom horses which 
had taken first prizes at previous shows, and 
the relegation of such animals to one contest in 
which only champions could meet. All these 
changes have increased the amateur entry and 
brought unknown horses into the show-ring, 
and so the open events have been more inter- 
esting than they were last year, if not quite so 
brilliant as when large entries were made by 
the professional element. 

Indifférent weather attended the opening of 

the fifth annual horse show at Long Branch 
this year, but, as briefly noted in Ourtine for 
September, the skies cleared on the last two 
days, and as a result the capacity of the grand 
stands and promenade were taxed to the ut- 
most, Amateurs’ horses made a good show- 
ing, and one of the best animals seen out this 
season was Miss Amelia Kussner’s chestnut 
gelding Ivanhoe, that won first prize in a nov- 
ice class, Master Widener’s gray mare Queen 
and an unnamed mare of the same color, 
shown by R. F. Carman, were also worthy of 
the honors bestowed upon them. Others shown 
in this class were Philip Leyman’s Grace, 
E. Widener’s brown mare, John Wallace’s Vir- 
ginia, Irving Bro‘aw’s Mab, Jacob Ruppert’s 
Puritan, M. A. Frank’s mare Love, W. Shef- 
tel’s Lady Cora, and Theodore Offerman’s 
Rumson. 

R. F. Carman’s entry, which won the special 
prize offered for the best gig horse, was protested 
against, a gelding being shown instead of the 
mare Newcomer, and so the prize was handed 
to Miss Kussner, her gelding Ivanhoe having 
taken second place. There was further trouble 
with R, F. Carman’s entries, Walsingham and 
Stranger, after they won two classes for pairs 
anda tandem competition, their apparent lame- 
ness being the ground on which protests were 
lodged. There did not appear to be any offi- 
cial veterinarian in the ring, but the committee 
in charge of awards did not uphold the protest, 
so Mr. Carman carried away his ribbons, The 
New York Horse and Cob Company were, as 
usual, well to the fore inthe tandem, pair, park 
and road team contests, also in that for best 
high stepper. Other noticeable exhibits in this 
department were G. B, Hulme’s’ Lieutenant 
Wilkes, Charles Protor’s Sweet Briar, and T. 
M. Hilliard’s Delight. The best pony in har- 
ness was Miss Edith Colford’s Cottage Prince. 
The best pony under saddle was James T. 
Hyde’s Diavolessa, a remarkably good one be- 
ing Hartley Thomas’ gray mare Dickey Bird, 
Of jumping ponies Sidney Holloway showed 
the winner in George S. Gagnon’s Baroness, 
and W. Stanton Elliott’s Glencoe was the first 
prize winner among the cobs under 15.1 hands. 
Of saddle hacks, Mrs. Jacques Ballin’s chest- 
nut mare Fayette McCord was considered the 
best, Miss Holloway’s King Cotton being 
placed second in two open classes, Fayette 
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McCord also winning the championship. Of 
the hunters shown over the regulation jumps, 
Grand and Elliott's thoroughbred Red Oak was 
easily first, George J. Gould showing the black 
mare Shamrock for second prize, and General 
Healy the well-known chestnut Kensington 
for the yellow rosette. In another open class 
J. Holloway’s Greylock and Chappie got the 
awards. 

Newport held its second annual horse show 
on the Casino grounds this year, and it was a 
phenomenal success. 

The gifts of plate and silver cups by members 
of the Newport colony were quite numerous, 
among those who offered them being Hamilton 
McK. Twombly, Calvin S. Brice, Prescott Law- 
rence, Harry Payne Whitney, Robert Goelet, 
William Cutting, George Peabody Wetmore, 
Edward Morrell, T. Morgan Stewart, Potter 
Palmer, O. H. P. Belmont, De Forest Daniel- 
son, John R. Drexel and Brewster. Messrs. 
Frederic Bronson, H. K. Bloodgood, Foxhall 
Keene, George Work and E. V. Thayer were 
among those who acted as judges. 

A unique competition was that in which sev- 
eral Irish jaunting-cars appeared. These side- 
seated vehicles have been much affected in 
America’s premier summer resort of late, and 
the exhibit was hailed withdelight. Mr, Harry 
Payne Whitney won the contest with a fine 
cart drawn by his high stepper Ambition, Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., getting second prize, 
George P. Eustis, third, and C. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
fourth, 

In a class for pairs of horses driven by ladies, 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney took the blue rib- 
bon with Aladdin and mate, and in an open 
class for hunters the same lady’s great fencer, 
Hurricane, secured the judges’ favor, after ne- 
gotiating six successive jumps five feet high. 
In a later contest over regular hunting obstacles, 
all of which were not so high, Hurricane was 
just beaten by Grand and Elliott’s Red Oak. 

.A highly amusing as well as instructive class 
was that calling for light and heavy weight de- 
livery horses, shown to vans and trucks loaded 
with ordinary merchandise. Grand pianos, 
stacks of hay, baskets of wine, tons of coal, bread, 
milk, beef, ice cream, etc., were all paraded 
for the edification of the fashionables, and the 
horses shown were of a class well calculated to 
haul their loads up the long hills of the town. 
In the heavy brigade, a toppy black horse 
shown by George Bowen, the coal dealer, won. 
In passing upon the light horses, the judges 
allowed ice cream to play a strong card, a 
chestnut mare called Neva, and a capital sort, 
too, owned by Muenchinger & Sons, being 
picked for the winner. 

The younger members of the Vanderbilt fam- 
ily were seen in the show-ring for the first 
time at this show, their entries appearing to 
good advantage in a class calling for best pri- 
vate omnibus turnout, in the jaunting-car 
class, among the large pairs of harness horses, 
in the runabout class, and a pony competition. 

Speaking of ponies, the best shown in harness 
was deemed Eben D. Jordan’s Eccles Wonder. 
Miss Edith Colford won the prize for best horse 
and turnout suitable for a lady to drive. In 
the novice class for horses shown in harness, 
Thomas W. Lawson’s Glorious won the first 
prize, and the same owner’s Gorgeous was 


deemed the best combination ride and drive 
horse, and had a walkover for the saddle 
championship. 

Of children’s ponies Mrs. Foxhall Keene’s 
Quickstep took the blue ribbon in one class 
and E, D. Jordan’s Princess Rose in another. 
Mr. Frederick H. Allen showed the best polo 
pony, called Moonlight, R. L. Gerry’s Spaniard 
taking second and Albert C. Bostwick’s K. T. 
third prize. Of hackney mares shown, the best, 
by long odds, was E, D, Jordan’s Countess, 
which the Cheney Brothers imported. The 
New York Horse and Cob Company made a 
very large entry of its old-time prize winners, 
and won in the following events: Runabout 
class, single harness and high-stepper under 
15 hands, single harness and high-stepper 
over 15 hands, pairs and high-steppers over 15 
hands, pairs and tandem over 15.2 hands, 
tandem under 15.2 hands, road and park teams, 
and championship for single horses, pairs, and 
hunters. 

The White Plains show, held under the aus- 
pices of the Westchester County Association, 
proved to be equal in many respects to any of 
the six annual events that had preceded it. A 
liberal premium list was afforded, the prizes 
footing up to about $5,000, and the entries were 
therefore quite large, local rather than metro- 
politan exhibits being inthe majority. The rule 
excluding former champions from competition 
in the open classes was adopted, and profes- 
sionals were barred from many events in which 
stylish appointments were considered. A driv- 
ing competition, which really became a race be- 
tween tandem teams, was an enjoyable feature, 
and the more so because amateur drivers alone 
were allowed to compete. 

Favored with brilliant sunshine from start to 
finish, this combination of primitive and mod- 
ern forms of recreation attracted not only the 
masses, but also the social élite of the country- 
side, the cottage colonies of Larchmont, West- 
chester, Rye, Mamaroneck, Port Chester, Belle 
Haven and New Rochelle being well repre- 
sented, and their coaches, *‘parked’ on the 
green, added much to the picturesque scene. 

The judging was most satisfactory, the de- 
cisions being rendered by such experienced 
horsemen as Messrs. Davis Bonner, Edward F. 
Beale, Prescott Lawrence, Reginald Rives, Ja- 
son Waters and Morton Smith, 

This year’s show, the seventh in the history 
of the organization, brought out several new 
horses, and reversed some past decisions. In 
the high-stepping section of the show, Dick- 
man Brown’s Early Bird, Howard Willett’s 
Misfit and Missing Link R. F, Carman’s New- 
comer, and Strauss and Hexter’s Lookaway 
distinguished themselves, and of local horses 
suitable for gigs and heavier vehicles, Charles 
Gould’s Yanko and Spanko, Howard Willett’s 
Gladwys, Princess, and Gentleman Joe ; George 
R. Read’s white gelding Old Times, and Dick- 
man Brown’s remarkable four, called Hello, All 
Right, Meadowbrook, and Sunshine, all showed 
excellent character and style such as should 
put them at the top of stiff classes in Madison 
Square Garden. 

In the saddle classes Hartman ‘Thomas’ 
Dickey Bird and Marion Story’s Skeesics were 
remarkable, as was also Stanton Elliott’s cob 
Suzanne, Eugene Reynal’s weight-carrying 








Nestea; 
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hunter Quorn, Hart Bros’ welter-weight Rich- 
mond, Holloway’s Elsie, and maiden hunter 
Beverly, while Grand and Elliott’s timber- 
topper, Red Oak, won hosts of friends. Of 
saddle hacks there were several excellent speci- 
mens, Mrs. John Gerken’s Vinco, Miss Hollo- 
way’s A1, and Harvey Ladew’s Lady of Qual- 
ity ‘being’ the pick of the basket. 

Of the horsewomen Miss Holloway was 

easily first in the affections of the spectators, as 
she certainly was in the estimation of the 
judges, and her daring young brother, Sidney, 
notwithstanding two bad falls at the perilously 
narrow ‘‘ in-and-outer,” showed the plucky ma- 
terial he was made of by riding a long string 
of qualified and green hunters. And _ this 
clever boy won the sporting tandem competi- 
tion, too, against his older competitor, Louis 
Haight, although it must be said that the 
youngster was rather too light to unharness 
and saddle his own horse, he requiring assist- 
ance, while his competitor went through the 
motions all alone. 

One of the best exhibitions of amateur 
coaching given in along time was that put up 
by Albert C. Bostwick, who has been often fa- 
vorably mentioned in our polo reports. A 
light-weight on the box, this young man put 
into the ring a very useful- looking four, and 
dropping his hands to them kept them at the gal- 
lop, and then changed them to all the gaits, and 
turned them on the narrow corners without ap- 
parent effort. In this four-in-hand contest 
Dickman Brown won with a breedy, high- 
spirited team. 

Richard F. Carman had a typical town team, 
such as one would pick for the first change out 
of the city on a coaching trip, and they were 
remarkable for their extreme handiness, al- 
though they had more action than required, 
Rare old Fred Ashenden gave a remarkably fin- 
ished performance on the box with galloping a 
team underneath him, The light body brake 
fairly rocked, and pretty nearly toppled over as 
it rounded the turns, but the old fellow, who 
has taught generations of amateurs to drive, 
seemed as imperturbable as if seated ina cozy 
arm-chair. 

For the tandem race there were four entries, 
the traps weighing with occupants not less than 
650 pounds each. The horses had to trot a 
half-mile in less than two minutes. Edwin 
Weatherbee put in Lady Hilda and Lady Grace, 
Charles A. Gould showed Yanko and Spanko, 
Richard Carman entered Newcomer and Lady 
Sapphire, and Dickman Brown pinned his faith 
on Meadowbrook and Sunshine. The turnouts 
lined up on the race track, and Prescott Law- 
rence was master of ceremonies, giving the 
word as the teams driven by Carman and 
Brown passed the judges’ stand. It wasa poor 
start, as the teams were pretty badly strung 
out. At the quarter Carman’s outfit was in the 
lead and trotting squarely, and they were never 
headed, but his leader broke persistently the 
remainder of the distance and until approach- 
ing the half-mile post, the team winning, how- 
ever, in 1m. and 4os., Dickman Brown’s turn- 
out reaching the finish five seconds later. 

The Morristown Field Club’s show was more 
like a garden party than a horse show. Itwas 
particularly pleasing, and the grounds so laid 
.out that easy access could be had to and from 
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the infield by the box-holders and those occupy- 
ing reserved chairs on the grand stand. 

The show catered largely to horse owners of 
Morris, Essex, Somerset and Union counties, 
New Jersey, special classes being reserved for 
their exhibits. The best of these wasa tandem 
exhibit, in which Mr. Charles Hathaway’s gray 
leader Princess and chestnut wheeler Stanton 
easily took first prize, notwithstanding the 
horses were poorly driven by a person named 
Fulscher, who let them down at the gate, then 
fiddled with his ribbons and kept the leader 
bothered so that the traces were tight the whole 
time. Mr. J.S. Frelinghuysen showed a steady 
and honest, but coarse pair for second prize, 
and a substantial team, well driven for William 
Salomon, was put third. A light and leggy 
leader and plain wheeler were shown by L. 
Hallock, Jr., and Charles Pfizer had a partic- 
ularly showy lead horse and a very handy 
wheeler, which he put along in real old-fash- 
ioned style. A team shown by Leslie Ward was 
plain throughout, and Augustus Smith had too 
much power in his shafts and quite substance 
enough in the traces. 

When Messrs. W. H. Catlin, Jason Waters 
and Thomas Maitland judged the four-in-hand 
teams, they caused a little excitement by order- 
ing Richard Carman to send his quartet along 
at a fast gallop, round and round the half-mile 
track. This brought the spectators to theirfeet 
and watches were pulled out to catch the time. 
The turnout, with eight passengers on top, 
made quite a picture, and when the guard set 
the horn a-blowing, and the passengers took a 
fresh grip on the roof-seats, the outfit looked 
not unlike what our grandfathers were used to 
on a ten-mile galloping stage. 

One of the best bits of polo pony judging 
that we have seen at any show took place on 
the infield at Morristown, when Morton Smith 
rode several exhibits, and, with the assistance of 


. Jason Waters, picked Rudolph Flinsch’s grand 


pony Essex. The pony was of the typical 
stamp, quick on the ball and clever at turning 
through obstacles, The interest shown by the 
public in this exhibit demonstrated clearly how 
the game of polo appeals to the masses nowa- 
days. ‘The field became so crowded that the 
judges had to request room to be giver for the 
ponies to be tried at speed. The authorities at 
outdoor shows might to advantage include an 
exhibit of polo ponies in one period of a game. 

The last day at the Morristown show was 
cloudy, yet a large crowd gathered in mackin- 
tosh coats. One of the prettiest spectacles was 
the exhibit of six tandem teams driven by 
ladies. Miss Catlin, of Rye, Miss Lulu Pfizer, 
Mrs. Charles M. Chapin, Mrs. Robert L. Ste- 
vens, Mrs. Cornelius B. Mitchell, and Miss Edith 
Catlin, of Morristown, were the competitors. 
Mrs, Stevens’ team with the hackney mare Miss 
Minch in the lead, won, and Miss Catlin, of 
Rye, took second prize with Mrs, Shaw’s horses, 
Miss Pfizer showed herself a finished horsewom- 
an, and was rightly given third place for her 
turnout. 

A special prize, offered by Mr. J. W. Ogden, 
brought out the most brilliant goer in the show, 
Miss Kussner’s Ivanhoe, which had already 
won in a pair competition. In the champion- 

ship this horse was also chosen as the winner. 
A. H. Goprrey, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WINTER WORK, 


INTER work, to the enthusiastic picture- 
maker by photography, means the try- 
ing to reproduce his impressions of 
snow-clad and ice-bound nature, and 
this he does regardless of the discom- 

forts and difficulties incident to it, while the 
photographer, to whom photography is but a 
pastime, lays aside his camera with the first 
frost and either turns his attention to some 
other amusement or change of occupation, or 
finds, in the application of various printing 
methods to his summer-produced negatives, 
pleasant employment for the winter. 

To the latter, rather than to the former, the 
following suggestions are offered, in the hope 
that they may help him to pleasant employ- 
ment for leisure hours : 


MAGIC, 


Much amusement may be derived from the 
old and almost forgotten ‘‘ Magic” photograph. 
In a party of young folk he may don the mantle 
of the fortune-teller, and, if his imagination is 
sufficiently vivid and his negatives sufficiently 

varied, show them each in turn the locality 
where they are to meet their ‘‘ fate,” the por- 
trait of ‘* he or she that is to be,” or get from 
the book of fate pictorial or oracle-like answers 
to any question that may be asked. 

The modus operand? may be something like 
the following: Slips are distributed or drawn 
from a handful of apparently blank pieces of 
paper like a pack of cards, and, after such a pre- 
lude as his fancy may suggest, each in turn is 
asked to place the slip between the equally 
blank leaves of the book of fate. One hand of 
each is then laid on the book while an incanta- 
tion is delivered, and on opening it the answer 
is found in the shape of a suggestive peters on 
the slip. 

The Magic photograph is very simple. Prints 
are made on any ordinary silver paper, albu- 
men, gelatine or collodion, fixed in plain solu- 
tion of hypo, but not toned, and washed. They 
are then immersed in a saturated solution of 
bichloride of mercury, corroszve sublimate, till 
the image entirely disappears, and washed and 
dried. The leaves of the book of fate are of 
blotting paper moistened with a solution of 
hypo, and still moist when employed. 

LANTERN SLIDES, 

It goes without saying that lantern slides 
will form a part of the winter’s work, but 
whether they will be worth the time and ma- 
terial expended on them is not so certain, A 
ste of my duty is to see and consider a very 

arge number of slides throughout the year, and 
I regret to have to say that at least seventy-five 
per cent. of them are not nearly what they 
should or might easily be. 

Picture-makers by photography are inclined 
to belittle technique, and in at least large paper 
pictures it is not perhaps of supreme impor- 
tance, but in a three-inch slide to be enlarged 
to something like ten feet its absence is fatal. 
The negative from which slides are to be made 
must be sharp and full of delicate detail, even 
in the shadows, and every degree of gradation 
must appear in the slide, The old teaching 


that the higher lights should be represented by 
bare glass cannot longer be tolerated. Only the 
highest of high lights should so appear, andina 
good picture they are, like angels’ visits, few 
and far between. Slides in which sky or water 
is represented by bare glass, or which on the 
screen represent a sunny summer landscape as 
if covered by winter's snow—and at least 
seventy-five per cent. of all that I see are such 

—are only fit for the ash barrel. 

The securing of a sufficient degree of grada- 
tion in a lantern slide is simply a question of 
the relation between exposure and development, 
and is most easily obtained by considering the 
latter a fixed quantity and discovering by ex- 
periment what the former should be; in other 
words, reversing the order as applied in the 
production of a negative, 7 ¢., modifying the 
development to suit the exposure and modify- 
ing the exposure to suit the development, 

The following developing solution, recom- 
mended by Mr. Bothamley, leaves nothing to 
he desired, and gives the generally admired 
fine warm black: 


EDERIN crap uns uesbshib Shans Shan Saks oses 12 grains 
Potassium metabisuiphite. . 6 grains 
Potassium bromide....,........ . 2 grains 
Sodium sulphite (crys go grains 
Sodium carbonate (crys go grains 
Water... Coreeeesseerevcesecececev cee 8 ounces 





A few experiments will show just what ex- 
posure is required to produce in this solution 
every possible degree of gradation or true 
tonality, and after a very little experience the 
photographer will know just how far to carry 
development ; or he may adopt the excellent 
method recommended by Mr. Stieglitz, con- 
tinue development till the image, both by re- 
flected and transmitted light, is lost, buried in 
the deposit, and then in daylight reduce it both 
all over and locally by Farmer’s solution, A 
notice of this method, and also suggestions as 
to how to make slides in various colors, will be 
found in the November, 1897, number of the 
American Amateur Photographer, and is 
well worthcareful study. But whatever method 
may be employed, it may be taken as a rule 
to which there is no exception, that a lantern 
slide must have no bare glass unless in the 
very highest of high lights, and of them only 
just enough to give the desired sparkle. 

Farmer’s reducing solution is most conven- 
iently made by keeping on hand a 1 to 8 solu- 
tion of hypo and a saturated.solution of potas- 
sium ferricyanide, pouring intoa tray sufficient 
of the former to cover the plate and adding suf- 
ficient of the latter to give it a deep straw color. 
The deeper the color the more active the solu- 
tion, but too much ferricyanide is apt to pro- 
duce a yellowish stain. This for general re- 
duction; for local application, to sky, water, etc., 
the solution may be stronger and applied w ith 
a brush or tuft of cotton. 

In making slides by contact printing, and 
with artificial light, it is well known that for 
the best results the weaker the negative the 
lower should be the intensity of the light, z. ¢., 
the farther should the printing frame be from 
the lamp. The following distances and rela- 
tive intensities will be helpful if marked on the 
work table : 
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Distance from light in inches, 12, 17, 21, 24, 27, 29, 32, 
34, 36) 38. as ; 

Relative intensities, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) 8, 9, 10 

A distance of twelve inches from the source 
of light is taken as the unit, and whatever the 
required exposure at that distance may be, the 
figures below the various distances from 17 to 
38 inches show the number of times that unit 
should be given. 

CLOUD NEGATIVES, 

Another and useful phase of winter work is 
the making of cloud negatives. White paper 
skies are no longer tolerated, and as suitable 


skies are rarely got with the exposure required 
for the landscape, printing from a separate 


negative is generally necessary. Hand camera 
exposures, more frequently than not, while too 
short for the landscape are just right for the 
sky, and there are many such negatives, useless 
for landscape printing but with well-indicated 
clouds. It is easy by any of the well-known 
methods to make from those cloud negatives 
copies that will give a crown of glory to an 
otherwise valueless picture. 

The possessor of a lantern may, from the 
small cloud negative, make, by contact print- 
ing on a lantern slide plate, a positive or 
transparency, and by means of the lantern 
make a negative on an ordinary plate and en- 
larged to any desired size, 

Dr. Joun Nico1. 


CYCLING. 


PRICE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1899. 

Y degrees the annual announcements of 
the makers have been moved forward 
in point of time from early spring to 
late autumn, a majority of those for 
1899 having been published on or 

about November 1st, at which time new 
models were on exhibition and sale in all 
partsof the country. The new figures—$75 for 
the chainless, $50 as a maximum for regular 
stock chain-driven bicycles, with graduated 
lists running as low as $20, and even $15—occa- 
sioned no general surprise, as the public had 
come to expect, without contrary intimation 
from the trade, that these prices would here- 
after prevail. Racing and special chain-driven 
machines will, however, continue to be listed 
by a few concerns at $60, $65, $75, $85, and 
even $100. 

The list prices of European bicycles have 
fallen, within the past year, almost as much as 
those of this country, due ina great measure 
to the strong competition of American prod- 
ucts. The English cycle trade market is espe- 
cially depressed, which condition is attributed 
to the disproportionate increase of manufact- 
urers over the number of new buyers. A 
marked reduction in list prices is certain for 
1899. For high-grade machines, prices will 
range from $55 to $75, and reliable wheels will 
be offered at from $30 to $45. But one type of 
the chainless—the Acatene—has met with fair 
success on the Continent, and none has made 
marked headway yet in conservative Great 
Britain, The list price of the Acatene has here- 
tofore ranged from $125 to $130, with conse- 
quent limited sales, but it is thought that the 
prices for 1899 will not exceed $80, or $90 at the 
utmost. ‘Thus the popularization of bicycle 
prices is being effected the world over, 


NEW ENGLAND AMATEUR CIRCUIT. 

The most distinctively amateur racing cir- 
cuit carried through in the United States for 
1898 was concluded on October 15th with the 
meet at Hills’ Grove, Providence, R. I., under 
the auspices of the Rhode Island Wheelmen. 
The several preceding meetings were held 
during September and the first two weeks in 
October, in different cities in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and were attended by the best ama- 
teurs of New England. J. F. Ingraham, of 
Lynnfield, Mass., the leader at all times in 


the contest for the circuit championship, won 
both open events at the final tourney, and made 
good his claim to the championship. Follow- 
ing is the final standing of the first ten com- 
petitors: 


Name. Residence. Points.* 
J. F. Ingraham........ Lynnfield, Mass...........+. 78 
Claude Hamilton......Lowell, Mass........... 0. 56 
Harry Edwards. .. ..Dorchester, Mass.......... 49 
WP. APRs cccccccss PANG Re Beicasenc. -osarieeee 45 
B. A. Ingraham....... W. Peabody, Mass......... 43 
J. Es MGran....  .vcses Chelsea, Mags......cccceces 29 
C.H. Drury... ....... Winchendon. Mass........ 24 
Be Les BAS OS iss sc ccces Taanton, Mass... <ccccecse 23 
D.C. Hanchett........S. Natick, Mase .. ...0..<. 10 
Pe) eee Dorchester, Mass.. ....... 10 


The winner of the championship received the 
Orient trophy, the finest of its kind ever of- 
fered in New England for amateur competi- 
tion, 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH, 


At Montreal, Que., on October 29th, James 
Drury lowered the Canadian amateur fiying- 
start track record from 1:53 to 1:52 1-5, and the 
standing-start track record from 2:03 to 2:01. 

The New York-Boston road record was 
broken on October 17th-18th, by A. M. Curtis, 
a Meriden, Conn., amateur, who made the 
trip, paced by singles and tandems, in 18:32:00, 
cutting off an even five hours from the best 
previous time.** 

Late in October, Louis R. Smith, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., established a new Washington- 
New York record of 27:32:00, cutting down the 
previous time by five minutes.** 

On October 31st, Frank Ourish, of Dorchester, 
Mass., made the following new records over the 
Norwood (Mass.) course: One mile, paced, fly- 
ing start, I:41 1-5; one mile, paced, standing 
start, 1:45 3-5; one mile, unpaced, standing 
start, 2:11 1-5 ; one mile, paced, tandem, stand- 
ing start, with J. S. Wold, 1:54 3-5. 

The fifth annual ten-mile road race of the 
California Associated Cycling Clubs was run 
on the Haywards Course, San Francisco, on 
October 19th, with ninety-nine starters. Good 
time was made despite unfavorable weather 
and road conditions. The event was won by Clay 
Holmes, from the 3m, 15s, mark, in 29m. 4os. 

Tue PROWLER. 


*Points were scored the same as on the “ National 
Circuit,” #. e., 6 for a first place, 4 fora second, 3 fora 
third, 2 for a fourth, and 1 for a fifth. 

_~ **Made on chainless machines 
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FOOTBALL. 


HIS season’s football games 
have proven one point be- 
yond question—a good punter 
and two good ends are neces- 
sary in the composition of 

any successful eleven. A good cen- 
ter may be valueless, good half- 
backs hopeless, and fine tack- 
lers useless, if the ends are 
weak or there is no one who 
can punt well. All the dis. 
tance gained in ten minutes’ 
hard plunging against the line can be 
offset in ten seconds by a good punt 
and good ends to keep the ball from being run 
back. 


Many experts who saw the Princeton-Yale 
games both this year and last are confident 
that the lack of fast-running and sure-tackling 
ends caused Princeton’s defeat last year and 
victory this. Even Hall and Hazen could 
hardly be considered equal to Poe and Palmer, 
and the absence of those brilliant runs of De 
Saulles’ and the other Yale backs, which made 
the 1897 game so brilliant, were more due to 
Princeton’s defence than to the poor play of 
the Yale backs. One other point is also proved 
by this season’s games, and that is the fatality 
of fumbling. The Harvard - Pennsylvania 
game was practically lost by a fumble on the 
first play, and another fumble turned the vic- 
tory to Princeton over Yale. 

The defensive work in football grows 
stronger and stronger with each year, and be- 
tween evenly matched teams it seems almost 
impossible to gain much distance by running 
plays. Even the famous guards-back forma- 
tion of Pennsylvania was stopped by Harvard. 

When the backs, with the best interference, 
have succeeded in breaking through the oppos- 
ing line, the gains have been so small that they 
were worn out by their efforts before they 
were close enough to the opposite goal to score. 
Exhausted backs and linemen constantly used 
for good team interference are generally easily 
stopped after they have carried the ball forty 
or fifty yards in short gains. 

Hudson's continued success at goal-kicking 
seems to me to point the finger of prophecy in 
the right direction. With defence constantly 
improving, I think the scoring play of the future 
will be goal-kicking from the field Inthe two 
big games played to date—Yale-Princeton and 
Harvard-Pennsylvania—not asingle touchdown 
has been scored by rushing tactics. A place goal 
from the field and two touchdowns directly at- 
tributable to fumbles completed all the scoring 
done. 


It would seem the game of the future is that 
in which good ends, good kickers and a strong 
defence in the line will be the chief features; and 
that our crack teams of next year will kick the 
ball up and down the field until a fumble, a 
blocked kick, or the superiority of one of the 
punters gives either side enough advantage to 
get within reasonable distance for a try for 
goal, If they can force the opponents so far 
down as to get a fair catch within the forty- 
yard line, place-kicking for goal will be pos- 
sible. 

















And, after all, would not this be more like 
football? Have we not neglected the first 
principle of the game in carrying the ball so 
much instead of kicking it more? Should we 
not score through kicking rather than rushing ? 

There is no prettier play in football than a 
drop-kick for goal, and none which ought to be 
equal withit in the score. If the touchdown 
counted but three points, and the goal from it 
but one more, the five which a field-goal now 
earns would be more in keeping with its rela- 
tive value, and also lessen the present proba- 
bility of tie games. Add to such an alteration 
in the rules one that requires the ball to be put 
in play at the goal-line instead of twenty-five 
yards out, after a kick has crossed the goal- 
line, and you put a premium at once on the 
best play of the game, and offer a few more 
opportunities to make it. 

Such changes would open up the play very 
much more and do away with much of the 
mass play that now hampers football. Let us 
hope that the next committee appointed for a 
revision of the rules will adopt some such 
changes. 

HARVARD, 28; U. S. MILITARY CADETS, 0. 

Harvard played her first really encouraging 
game of the season at West Point, October 
15th, when she beat the U. S. Military Cadets 
by 28 too, ina game of forty-five minutes’ play. 
The crimson defence was unexpectedly strong, 
and the Cadets could make little headway 
against their rush-line. In the first half the 
West Pointers held Harvard pretty well, and 
when the visitors carried the ball down to 
within two feet of their goal they managed to 
get it on downs and kick it out of danger. 
Another series of running attacks failed, and it 
was some time before Harvard finally landed 
the ball back of the line for the first touchdown. 
After a short battle in the middle of the field, 
West Point got the ball, and Waldron made 
the longest run of the day, a gain of forty-five 
yards around Cochrane, Harvard’s left end. 
Dibblee finally stopped the flying Cadet, and 
that was the nearest the home team ever got to 
the visitors’ goal-line. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 40; LEHIGH, O, 


The University of Pennsylvania’s crack 
eleven ran up 40 points against Lehigh in a 
one-sided game that was rather uninteresting 
to watch. The visitors were so_ hopelessly 
out-classed, in size, weight and skill, that it 
was utterly impossible for them to stop the 
charging Quakers, and the guards-back forma- 
tion ripped great holes in the line that netted 
touchdowns all too frequently. 


PRINCETON, 30; U. S. NAVAL CADETS, O, 


Princeton took the U. S, Naval Cadets into 
camp, at Annapolis, Md., October 15th, with 
the score at 30 too. The Tigers had matters 
very much their own way, and in the first half 
ran up 24 points without much difficulty, while 
in the second half, which was shortened, they 
let up considerably: Poe, at right end, played 
the most brilliant game for Princeton, and one 
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of his runs netted eighty yards and a touch- 
down. Several times the Cadets made weak 
attempts to kick goals from the field, but they 
did not come anywhere near the posts, 


YALE, 6; NEWTON A. A., 0. 


Yale played the Newton Athletic Association 
team October 15th, at Newton, Mass. The 
home eleven displayed much more strength 
than had been expected, and had it not been 
for a long run of sixty yards by Townsend, in 
the second half, it is probable that the visitors 
would not have scored at all. In the first half 
of the game, the Newton men held the col- 
legians repeatedly for four downs and got pos- 
session of the ball, but they could not advance 
it much themselves,.so the scoring was bound 
to be small. Never once did Yale get nearer 
than twenty-five yards from Newton’s goal, 
until in the second half, when Townsend made 
his brilliant run. They pushed the ball over 
then and kicked the goal, but not again could 
they get near that line. The playing time was 
forty minutes, 


CARLISLE INDIANS, I7 ; WILLIAMS, 6. 


The Carlisle Indians beat Williams, at Al- 
bany, N. Y., by 17 to 6, on October 15th, Dur- 
ing the first half, the two teams were very 
evenly matched. Each got the ball to within 
a few yards of the opponent’s goal, and then 
lost it on downs. Finally, O’Neil, Williams’s 
right end, got the ball right under his own 
goal on a fumble by one of the Indian backs, 
and ran the whole length of the field for a 
touchdown and goal. In the second half, the 
better condition of the Indians began to tell in 
their favor, and three times in succession they 
forced the Williams team all the way down the 
field from the center, scoring a touchdown 
each time. 


CORNELL, 27; UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, O. 


Cornell beat the University of Buffalo, a new- 
comer in the field of intercollegiate football, by 
27 to o, at Ithaca, N. Y., October 15th. Dur- 
ing the first half, the visitors held Cornell down 
to one touchdown, but in the second, the Cor- 
nellians piled up the points rapidly. Twice 
Cross tried for field-goals from place-kicks, and 
one of his attempts was successful. Captain 
Whiting’s punting was also a feature of the 
game. 

YALE, 22; BROWN, 6. 


Brown went to New Haven October roth de- 
termined to beat Vale this year, but went back 
home with the score 22 to 6 against her. The 
Providence men thought they had a good 
chance to win, and from the start to the finish 
her players fought hard for every inch of the 
ground, The Yale eleven rose tothe occasion, 
however, and Brown was unable to hold them 
at all. In the first half, Yale had the ball most 
of the time, and her line-plays directed at 
the center and tackles almost invariably 
yielded good gains. Only two or three times 
did the visitors make their distance, and then 
they were soon stopped. In the second half, 
Yale continued her aggressive style. Just 
five minutes before the game ended, Benjamin 
fumbled the ball down close under the Brown 
goal, and Washburn, Brown’s left end, picked 


it up and ran the whole length of the field, 
surrounded by good interference, for a touch- 
down, from which a goal was kicked. The 
play was exceptionally rough all through, and 
no less than seven players had to be taken out 
of the game from exhaustion and one for slug- 
ging. The time of actual play. was forty min- 
utes, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 17; WESLEYAN, 0, 
Pennsylvania was treated to a surprise at 
Philadelphia, October 19th, by the unexpected 
strength of the Wesleyan team, who put up a 
very clever defensive game, and held the score 
of her opponents down to 17 points. In the 
second half Wesleyan also made over fifty 
ards in one long series of gains, but far down 
in Pennsylvania’s territory they lost the ballon 
downs, and with it their only chance to score. 
The chief fault of the home players was the 
fumbling of their backs, and several times the 
had the ball down close to Wesleyan’s goal, 
only to lose it on some wretched fumble. Cap- 
tain Outland’s work was the feature of the 
game, and his line-bucking was productive of 
most of Pennsylvania’s best gains. 


HARVARD, 22; NEWTOWNE A, C., 0. 


Harvard defeated the Newtowne Athletic 
Club team at Cambridge, October 1gth, by 22 
to o, despite the driving rainstorm that made 
the play poor as well as uninteresting to watch. 
The Newtowne A C,, by the way, should not 
be confused with the Newton A. A., which 
Yale played a few days before, for they are 
very different teams, the Newtowne eleven be- 
ing made up largely of Harvard graduates, 
The collegians, however, had everything their 
own way, and, but for the slippery ball and 
poor footing, the score would have been much 
larger, 

PRINCETON, 6; CORNELL, O. 

The first big game of the season was that be- 
tween Princeton and Cornell at Princeton, Oc- 
tober 22d, and the Tigers were the victors by 
6 to o, but not without a fierce struggle, in 
which the Cornell team developed morestrength 
than they were suspected of, and fairly earned 
their place among the crack teams of the sea- 
son, 

In the first half there was much punting, and 
Ayres fully held his own with the Cornell 
backs. The visitors tried two or three end- 
runs, and one of their new tricks, when the 
whole team was massed on one side of the 
Princeton line, and the ball snapped back by 
one of the ends. But neither of them was 
profitable, for Princeton's defence was excep- 
tionally strong, and the runners were stopped 
without perceptible gains. Soon after the 
game had been started, Cornell got the ball 
down to Princeton's 35-yard line, after a clever 
15-yard run by Starbuck and short plunges by 
Whiting and Starbuck. Here a field-goal from 
a place-kick was tried by Cross, but the ball 
flew low and out of bounds. 

Hillebrand shortly after blocked a quarter- 
back kick tried by Young, and Princeton then 
began an assault on the visitors’ line that finally 
yielded a touchdown. Black, Reiter and Ayres 
alternated with the ball, plunging into the Cor- 
nell line for good gains, and they were aided 
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by the off-side plays ot the opposing guards. 
Steadily down the field the visitors were 
pushed, and Reiter was finally shoved over the 
Cornell line for a touchdown, from which Mills 
kicked a difficult goal. This touchdown took 
over fifteen minutes to make, and it was the 
first, last and only score of the game. 

In the second half, Crowdis and Caldwell 
were put in as guards in the places of Mills 
and Lueder, who had been ruled off the field 
by Umpire Dashiel for slugging; while Cornell's 
other star guard, Reed, had been hurt, and G, 
Young, Jr., took his place. Again, Cornell re- 
sorted to new plays, and the guards-back for- 
mation, as well as the play in which the end 
snapped the ball back. Both gained consider- 
able distance. Fumbling prevented her from 
scoring, however, when she had worked the 
ball well down the field. There were several 
punting duels between Ayres and Whiting, 
and then Princeton made the best running 

lays of the day. From her own 35-yard line, 

rinceton steadily rushed the ball all the way 
to Cornell’s three-yard line, and, within one 
minute of the end of the game, tried twice un- 
successfully to get it over. Just before the 
whistle announced that time was up, Cornell 
got the ball on downs, and the game was over. 
There were only forty minutes of actual play. 


YALE, I8 ; CARLISLE INDIANS, 5. 


Little Hudson, the wonderful quarter-back of 
the Carlisle Indian team, made one of the most 
sensational plays of the season, against Yale at 
New Haven, October 22d. The Indians were 
beaten by 18 to 5, but the glory was with the 
visitors because of the wonderful goal from the 
field kicked by Hudson from Yale’s 45-yard 
line. Hudson and Captain Bemis Pierce were 
the stars of the game, and the latter’s duel with 
Captain Chamberlain, of Yale, at tackle, re- 
sulted with honors about even. This part of 
the line was made the chief point of attack by 
Yale, and many gains were made ate 
Pierce, but Chamberlain was pretty well used 
up before the game was over, and had to retire. 
Much of Hudson's success is due to the confi- 
dence of his captain and the rest of the Indian 
team in his goal-kicking ability. Twice he tried 
and missed a field-goal before he finally made 
one, and the third time the kick was almost 
blocked. Yale blocked the first try and the 
second fell short. Although Carlisle’s defence 
was strong, Yale’s interference was too much 
for them, and her running plays finally carried 
the day, her backs crossing the Indians’ goal- 
line four times. 


HARVARD, 39; CHICAGO A, A., O. 


Harvard outclassed the Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation’s crack Western eleven, in their game 
at Cambridge, October 22d, and won by the 
wide margin of 39 too, on a wet and slippery 
field. Captain Dibblee was the star of the game, 
and the Westerners seemed utterly unable to 
prevent his long runs. He shook off their 
tackles and frequently gained many valuable 
yards after any ordinary back would have been 
stopped. Chicago soon found the Harvard 
ends impregnable, and confined her attemps to 
gain ground through the center. Even this 
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held well, despite the inferiority in weight, and 
then the Westerners resorted to kicking with 
almost as bad results. Reid outpunted Wel- 
lington, and the crimson backs ran the kicks 
back better than did their antagonists. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 32; LAFAYETTE, O, 


Despite the absence of Overfield and Mc- 
Cracken, and the miserably poor play of the 
rest of the Pennsylvania team, the Lafayette 
eleven was beaten at Philadelphia, October 
22d, 32 to o, in the easiest kind of fashion. Two 
years ago, Lafayette beat Pennsylvania and 
played Princeton atie. This year, however, 
they have been beaten each time they have 
meta strong team The nearest the visitors 
ever got to the Quakers’ goal-line was when the 
referee gave the ball to Lafayette for holding 
on the Pennsylvania’s 35-yard line. Full-back 
Bray then tried for a goal from the field, but he 
missed the posts by a few feet. Only 12 points 
were made in the first half, but in the second 
half the home team braced up noticeably and 
ran up the score rapidly. 


WESLEYAN, 22; WILLIAMS, O. 


Wesleyan’s team is fast looming up as arival 
to the bigger colleges, and on October 22d, she 
added considerably to her reputation by beat- 
ing Williams, 22 to o, on the latter’s own field. 
Raymond and Inglis are a pair of backs which 
accomplished excellent work for Wesleyan in 
every game; and against Williams they were 
materially assisted by Lane and Townsend. The 
latter, a big guard, like Hare, of Pennsylvania, 
carries the ball with frequent success. Will- 
iams was utterly unable to stop the visiting 
backs from ploughing up her line, and many 
times the home eleven were stopped and the 
ball taken from them on downs. Bothof Will- 
iams’s ends did good work for the home team, 
but the center of the line was weak, and the 
backs did not get enough interference from 
each other to get past the opposing tacklers, 


PRINCETON, 5 ; PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, O, 


Princeton surprised her friends by her poor 
showing against the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege eleven at Princeton, October 26th, when 
she won by the small margin of only 5 too. 
The strength of the visitors was a surprise, 
and Princeton’s usually strong defence seemed 
woefully weak. In the first half the Tigers 
earned a touchdown by good line-plunging be- 
hind close formations, butafterthe goal had been 
missed the home team was never within hail- 
ing distance again of scoring. On the other 
hand, State’s team forced the play all through 
the second half, and had it not been for the 
fumbling of her backs, she might have scored 
against the crack wearers of the orange-and- 
black. Curie tried for a goal from the field 
that would have tied the score if it had suc- 
ceeded, but the ball missed the goal-posts by a 
few feet. The game was very short, there 
being only thirty minutes of actual play, 


WESLEYAN, 28; AMHERST, 0. 


Wesleyan added one more victory to her 
rapidly-growing list at Amherst, Mass., October 
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26th, when she beat the Amherst eleven by 
28 too. The home team was minus the serv- 
ices of its captain, Kendall, and its best quar- 
ter-back, DeWitt, but made a plucky defence 
against their powerful antagonists. Wesleyan 
forced the play throughout, and the kicking of 
Inglis and the running of Raymond were both 
responsible for a goodly share of her 28 points. 
It rained hard throughout the game, and the 
playing time was cut short somewhat on this 
account, so, taking all the conditions into con- 
sideration, Wesleyan’s score was very credit- 
able. 


YALE, IO; U. S. MILITARY CADETS, 0, 


The Military Cadets were farfrom outclassed 
by Yale at West Point, October 29th, for Yale 
was minus De Saulles, her star quarter-back, 
and also her two regular halves, Marvin Gil- 
more and Wear, playing in the places of Dud- 
ley and Corwin, and Sullivan taking De Saulles’ 
place. In the early part of the game West 
Point got possession of the ball, after a bad 
muff by McBride, and forced it down to within 
18 yards of Yale’s goal, where Kromer tried 
fora goal from fhe field. The ball was blown 
only a few yards out of the right direction, and 
Yale had a narrow escape. Again West Point 
got the ball well down into the enemy's terri- 
tory, but the Yale defence was too strong and 
they could not score. Just before the first half 
ended, McBride made a 4o-yard run from a 
punt that he had caught, and carried the ball 
to within 15 yards of the West Point goal. A 
few quick plunges carried it over for a touch- 
down, but Brown failed to kick the goal. 
Early in the second half Waldron made a clever 
run of 50 yards around Hubbell’s end, and 
then the West Point backs worked the ball 
down close to Yale’s goal, only to have the blue 
line hold well and get the ball on downs and 
kick it out of danger. The ball seesawed back 
and forth fora while, and then Yale’s backs 
began a splendid attack that finally landed it 
behind the goal-line for the second touchdown. 
There were only forty minutes of actual play, 


HARVARD, II; CARLISLE INDIANS, 5, 


The Carlisle Indians played a clever game 
against Harvard at Cambridge, October 29th, 
when the Crimson won by only 11to5. ‘The In- 
dians proved to be much stronger than Harvard 
inthecenter. Again Hundson's wonderful goal- 
kicking ability came into play. Hetried the first 
time from the 25-yard line, but missed by fall- 
ing short ; then he tried again not long after 
from about 35 yards out, and made a goal from 
the field. The first touchdown for Harvard, 
and that which practically won the game, was 
scored through a mistake on the part of the 
Indian backs. They let a punt roll down the 
field, thinking it would go. back of the line for 
a touchback, but it rolled only to the 3-yard 
line. Reid rushed down the field, and putting 
the Harvard ends on side, they fell on the ball 
only three yards away from the goal. A few 
quick rushes carried it over for a touchdown. 
In the second half Harvard reached the Indians’ 
5-yard line, and in return Carlisle reached their 
1o-yard line, but neither side could score. Fi- 
nally, Dibblee got the ball over on a series of 
short rushes, and the game was won. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 23 ; UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO, II. 

The University of Chicago eleven, trained by 
the former Yale end rush, A, A. Stagg, made 
an Eastern trip and played the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, October 29th. 
The score was 23 to 11 in favor of the Eastern 
team, but it took the finest kind of football to 
beat the Western men, The game had hardly 
opened before Herschberger, the wonderful 
kicker of the Chicago team, tried for a goal 
from a place kick and came within a few feet of 
making it. After two or three kicks, Chicago 
carried the ball down the field on a series of 
long runs that finally landed it five yards away 
from the goal. One short plunge and they had 
scored, Just after the ball had traveled up 
and down the field for a while, Pennsylvania 
got it on her 35-yard line and Outland made a 
brilliant run ot 73 yards for a touchdown, on a 
‘‘fake” pass trick that completely fooled the 
visitors, The goal was missed, however, and 
the first half closed with the score at 6 to 5 in 
favor of Chicago. In the second half, the 
Quakers scored in five minutes, after a series of 
guards-back plays that carried the ball over 80 
yards fora touchdown. Then another ‘‘ fake” 
pass scored again, and a little later Carnett 
made 20 yards through the visitors’ right wing, 
and a minute later scored again, Not long be- 
fore the half ended, Herschberger dropped a 
goal from the 35-yard line, and the final score 
was 23 to 11. The full-length halves of 35 
minutes were played. 


PRINCETON, 23 } BROWN, O. 


Princeton beat Brown at Princeton, October 
29th, by 23 to o, in a game that was well played 
on both sides. The time of play was 40 min- 
utes, but the Brown backs seemed pretty well 
used up before it was over, and the Tigers 
added to their score rapidly near the end. 
Princeton got only one touchdown in the first 
half, In the second half, however, she forced 
the play to better purpose, and twice crossed 
the visitors’ goal. Just before the game ended, 
a Brown back fumbled the ball, and Poe picked 
it up and ran qo yards for another touchdown, 


WESLEYAN, 23; DARTMOUTH, 5. 


Wesleyan beat Dartmouth at Hanover, Octo- 
ber 29th, ina game that illustrated the clever- 
ness of the Wesleyan backs. Dartmouth took 
everybody by surprise by scoring very soon 
after the game opened. After that, however, 
Dartmouth never scored again. Raymond, 
Townsend, and Lane did the best work for 
Wesleyan, while Boyl and Jennungs were the 
stars of the Dartmouth team. 

PRINCETON, I2; UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 0. 

In two short halves of fifteea minutes each, 
Princeton beat the University of Virginia, at 
Princeton, November 2d, by 12too. Although 
the playing time was short, Princeton ought to 
have run up a larger score, for the Virginia 
eleven was far from strong, and only twice 
during the whole game could they gain the 
necessary five yards by carrying the ball, 
Princeton’s line played a very strong defensive 
game, but her backs seemed weak, and added 
bad fumbling to their weak running. 
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YALE, 10; CHICAGO A, A., O. 


With a line made up largely of substitutes 
and several of the second team men behind the 
line, Yale beat the Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion by 10 to o, at New Haven, November sth. 
The strength of the Western visitors was a big 
surprise to the New Haven eleven, who had 
counted on an easy victory, since Harvard had 
beaten the visitors by 39 too, It was nearly 
the end of the first half before the collegians 
scored at all, and then it was on a disputed 
goal from the field by Stillman, Chicago 
claimed that it was the fourth down, but the 
referee declared it to be the third, and Yale 
kicked a goal from the field, from the visitors’ 
15-yard line. In the second half, Chicago 
forced the play in the first part and pushed the 
Yale line down the field steadily for big gains. 
Finally the blues woke up and stopped the 
fierce onslaught. Then they got the ball, and 
steadily pushed it back up the field and over 
the line for a touchdown on center plays, the 
backs plunging into the line for gains almost 
every time. The playing time was just 45 
minutes. 


CORNELL, I2 ; WILLIAMS, O, 


Cornell played Williams at Buffalo, Novem- 
ber 5th, in a hard rainstorm, and won by only 
12too. Williams fumbled a punt two minutes 
after play had started, and Sweetland picked 
up the ball and scored a touchdown. Cornell 
was unable to score again in the first half, but 
in’ the second Young made a long run on a 
double pass that finally landed the ball only 
one yard from Williams’ goal, It was an easy 
matter to push it over from here, and a second 
touchdown was scored, the game finally ending 
with the score at 12 to o. 


PRINCETON, 5; U. S. MILITARY CADETS, 5. 


The West Point Cadets tied Princeton, No- 
vember sth, 5 to 5. As the Tigers were the 
only ones of the big four to have preserved a 
clean record for the season, the game was a 
double disappointment to them. After the 
first touchdown had been made by good inter- 
ference and line-bucking that netted many 
good runs, Geer missed a very easy goal and 
lost the single point that would afterward have 
won the game for the Tigers. In the second 
half, Hutchinson caught a punt close to his 
own goal, and, although he had good inter- 
ference and an almost free field to run the ball 
back, he made the blunder of kicking it out, 
and Kromer made a free catch, from which 
Romeyn kicked a goal. After that Princeton 
twice rushed the ball up to within ten yards of 
the Cadets’ goal, only to lose it each time for 
holding or off-side play. So the game ended in 
a draw, although everyone agreed that Prince- 
ton had outplayed West Point. 

HARVARD, IO; UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 0. 

The first of the games between the “‘ big four ” 
was played at Cambridge, November 5th, when 
Harvard beat the University of Pennsylvania 
by 10 too. Over 20,000 people saw the game, 
and the victory was wonderfully popular, since 
it took place at Cambridge. Many declared 
that the turning-point of Harvard’s athletics 
had been reached, and that hereafter she 
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would be found more often on the winning 
than the losing side. They were trained by 
‘‘ Jack” McMasters, who trained so many of 
Princeton's strong teams, but who left Prince- 
ton last year after their failure in the Yale 
ame, 
The teams lined up as follows : 










Harvard. Positions. Fennsylvania. 
Cochrane............left—end—right.............. Hedges 
Donald.. -left—tackle—right.. ...Carnett 
Boal..... ...left—guard—right.. McCracken 
JAMA. ...ccocccec covers center ....... .-. Overfield 
eS eee, right—guard—left......... .... Hare 
Haughton......... right—tackle—left......... Goodman 
SEMIS: cikseascnsn right—end—left..........+. Folwell 
ERRLY... scss0sn een snes quarter-back..........0.+ Gardiner 
BRIBDICS, 006005004 left—half-back—right.......... Coombs 
WATTGR. occcceced right—half-back—left......... Harrison 
BOI. cnscnses se NeNa eae full-back... ...000s.00ces Outland 


Harvard substituted Farley for Cochrane at left end, 
and Burnett for Jaffray at center. Pennsylvania sub- 
stituted McMahon for Coombs at right half-back. 


The game began with the ball in Harvard's 
possession, Cochrane kicked to the 5-yard 
line, and Coombs fumbled the ball. Boal, 
Harvard’s big guard, came rushing down the 
field, and, picking it up, carrged it over the 
line for the quickest touchdown on record, 
there having been just six seconds of play 
when Harvard made her first score. Pennsyl- 
vania kicked off, and Daly caught the ball, 
running it back to the 30-yard line. A minute 
later Warren fumbled, peat the Quakers got the 
ball again and began their famous guards- 
back attack. It worked two or three times, and 
the ball steadily advanced toward Harvard's 
goal. Then the quarter-back kick was tried, 
but Dibblee got the ball. A few short gains, 
and then Haughton punted out to Pennsylva- 
nia’s 40-yard line, where the visitors com- 
menced a new assault on the Harvard line. 

The guards-back formation was worked to 
good purpose for a series of short runs that 
steadily pushed the ball back again toward 
Harvard’s goal, but the home players finally 
stopped its advance, and the quarter-back kick 
was tried again. This time it was successful, 
and Outland caught the ball and made ten 
yards more before he was brought down. 
Again the backs were stopped, and again the 
side kick was used, this time without effect, 
for Harvard got the ball. The Crimson backs 
plunged into the line with pretty good results, 
until they had made some headway, and then 
Haughton made a long punt, but that was re- 
turned on the next line-up by Hare. Punts 
were exchanged again a few minutes later, 
and then the guards-back tandem began 
pounding again. But a Quaker back let the 
ball fall, and before anyone could fall on it 
McCracken kicked it far down toward the 
Crimson goal, where Haughton fell on it ten 
yards away from the goal-line. : 

After another punt, Pennsylvania once more 
started her battering ram, and for a while it 
seemed as if Harvard’s center was going to 
pieces. The Quakers came pounding on down 
the field until they had reached the 15-yard 
line, where Harvard held them for three downs, 
and Outland tried for a goal from a place kick, 
The wind blew the ball a few feet to one side, 
and it went intotouch. After thekick-out, the 
visitors again tried their favorite play, but 
Harvard seemed to have mastered it, and it 
couldn’t gain as it did against them a year ago. 








FOOTBALL. 


The side kick was once more tried, but Hallo- 
well was watching for it, and the trick failed, 
as Harvard got the ball. 

Another exchange of punts followed and 
Daly ran the ball back to the center of the field. 
Then began a splendid series of running plays 
that steadily advanced the ball in short stages 
to within 17 yards of Pennsylvania’s goal, where 
a goal from the field was tried by Cochrane. 
The kick was poor and fell short, but before 
another play could be made the whistle blew 
for the end of the first half. 

On the kick-off for the second half, Daly 
caught the ball and returned it atonce. Harri- 
son fumbled and Boal fell on the ball in the 
middle of the field. The Quakers got the ball 
again for holding after two or three insignifi- 
cant plays, and began their usual attack, But 
the guards-back formation failed utterly, for 
Harvard stopped it almost every time with 
losses or such small gains that it did not pay. 
The visitors finally gave up the attempt and 
kicked again, Dibblee carrying the ball back to 
the middle of the field once more, where it was 
immediately punted to ‘‘ Pennsy’s” 25-yard 
line. Another exchange of punts found the 
ball five yards further down the field, and then 
Pennsylvania tried her guards again unsuccess- 
fully and had to kick once more. Again the 
ball sailed back, and this time to within five 
yards of the Quakers’ goal, This time the run- 
ning attack paid better, for, after a few short 
gains, Hare wriggled through the line still on 
his feet and ran 30 yards before he was stopped. 

The next exchange of kicks proved very prof- 
itable to Harvard, for Gardiner muffed it clean 
and Donald fell on it en the visitors’ 15-yard 
line. Here Harvard lost the ball on downs, and, 
after a few short gains, Hare again kicked it out 
to the center of the field. Then Harvard fum- 
bled, and Pennsylvania began her attack with 
the guards again. Twoor three tries produced 
only small gains, and then McCracken, the big 
guard, got through a hole in the Crimson line 
and ran for 30 yards before he was stopped by 
Daly. A few more short plunges and then a 
successful side kick brought the ball to Har- 
vard’s 20-yard line, and then Hare tried to punt, 
but Boal blocked the kick, and Gardiner fell on 
it at Harvard’s 50-yard line. 

There was another exchange of kicks, and 
Outland muffed badly, Daly falling on the ball. 
Then Haughton punted again to ‘‘ Pennsy’s” 
15-yard line, where the ball sailed back to the 
middle of the field a few minutes later from 
Hare’s foot. The next exchange of kicks 
brought the ball to within 15 yards of the visit- 
ors’ goal, and another soon after found it only 
10 yards away from the fateful chalk-line. From 
this point Hare punted out again and Daly 
caught the ball on the 45-yard line. Harvard 
claimed a free kick, and Burnett kicked a very 
pretty goal, adding five points to the Crimson 
score, 

On the next kick-off Daly returned the ball at 
once and Gardiner fumbled, but fell on the ball. 
Hare kicked again and Reid carried the ball 
back to the Pennsylvania 25-yard line. The 
Cambridge backs made about ro yards and then 
lost the ball on downs, Pennsylvania could 
not advance the ball, so she tried to kick, but 
the ball was blocked, Harvard getting the ball 
on the 10-yard line. Dibblee plunged into the 
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line for six of the ten yards, and then Reid 
made three more. Dibblee brought the ball to 
within a yard of the goal-line, but before it 
could be carried over the whistle blew and the 
game was over. 

The victory of Harvard was earned by good, 
fast football, with few weak spots in the play. 
Pennsylvania’s guards-back plays had torn up 
her line so often before that the Crimson for- 
wards had been specially coached in methods 
of stopping this play. The utter inability of 
the Quakers to use any other kind of attack 
proved their undoing. Harvard stopped their 
favorite play effectually, but they kept at it 
when it was hopeless, as they had nothing else 
to fall back upon. 

Harvard’s ends were distinctly superior to 
those of the visitors’, while Daly was a moun- 
tain of strength in himself. Dibblee earned his 
right to be classed as the greatest running half- 
back of the year, and Boal was one of the stars 
of the game. For Pennsylvania, Outland, Mc- 
Cracken and Hare did the best work. 


PRINCETON, 6; YALE, 0. 


The annual game between Yale and Prince- 
ton was held this year at Princeton, November 
12th, at the new Brokaw Field, and resulted in 
a victory for Princeton by 6 too, exactly the same 
score as that of Yale on her home grounds last 
year. Arthur Poe, the right end of the Tigers, 
was the bright, particular star of the game, and 
the only score of the game was due to his quick- 
ness and a fumble by one of the Yale backs. 

Fifteen thousand people traveled to Prince- 
ton to see the great game, and perfect football 
weather added to the joys of the day. The field 
was rather slippery on account of the hard rain 
of two days before, and this made it rather 
difficult for the backs to hold their footing. 
Brokaw Field is laid out on rather low ground, 
and it is very difficult to keep dry. 

To Princetonians the game was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Of course, the exultation 
of winning covered most criticisms of the 
victors, yet it isa fact that neither team came 
up to the standard of Yale’s victorious team 
last season. There was a great deal too much 
fumbling on both sides, and too many poor 
kicks. 

Throughout the game there was little ground 
covered by rushing tactics. Twice the Tigers 
got the ball within easy scoring distance of 
the Yale goal, but each time the Elis braced 
up enough to get the ball on downs, once when 
less than ten yards away, and again when it 
was only a few feet outside the goal-line. 
Princeton reciprocated by stopping Yale three 
times when touchdowns seemed possible. 
Twice she took the ball on downs, and once a 
fumble gave Poe the chance of his life. 

In punting, McBride was a failure and Cham- 
berlain did not come up to last season’s stand- 
ard. Ayres kicked uncertainly for Princeton, 
his punts sometimes going straight up in the 
air and a few times making good distance. 
When Wheeler went in in the second half, he 
outclassed all three of the other kickers, and 
not only got every kick safely away, but made 
good distance on almost every one. Two at- 
tempts were made for goals from the field, but 
both were bad failures. Chamberlain dropped 
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back and tried for a goal from the 25-yard line, 
but his kick went very wide of the mark. Ayres 
made a similar attempt later in the first half 
from the 35-yard line, but the ball went even 
further from the posts, falling short, and going 
out of bounds at Yale’s 1o-yard line. 

Princeton's only point of distinct superiority 
was in her ends. Both Poe and Palmer out- 
classed Coy and Eddy, and it was the work of 
these two little Tigers that really won the game. 
They were everywhere on the field, and their 
splendid work under punts prevented any pos- 
sibility of the long runs that were so disastrous 
to Princeton last fall. Poe was always at the 
right spot when there was a fumble, and only 
once did he miss his tackle badly. The Yale 
backs never had a chance to get started, even 
on Wheeler’s long punts, but Yale’s ends were 
seldom within five yards of the Tiger backs 
when they caught McBride's long punts. 

Hillebrand and Chamberlain both played star 
games, the former being all over the field in the 
interference for his backs and tackling the 
Yale men when they got through, even on the 
opposite side of the line. Chamberlain out- 
played Geer, and almost all of Yale’s best gains 
were made through him. Most of her plays 
were directed toward this spot in the line, 
and Chamberlain was wonderfully tricky in 
opening up the hole for the back to get through. 

owever, Hillebrand’s advantage at one side 
of the line just about offset Chamberlain’s at 
the other. Inthe center, Princeton had much 
more weight, but her big men seemed some- 
what used up toward the end of the game, 
and neither side had any distinct advantage 
at this point. 

Taken all in all, the game was very even, 
Princeton having a slight advantage on ac- 
count of her clever ends, and near the end be- 
cause of Wheeler's superior kicking. Fumbling 
more than offset Yale’s advantage in her backs, 
and luck played a big part in the result. 

The teams lined up as follows: 


Princeton, Positions. Yale. 

POC...00.2-scccece-eenFight—end—left........008 seeeeEdd 

Hillebrand.........right—tackle—left.. .........Stillman 
right—guard—left 


...left—guard—right.. 
.left—tackle--right. 
...left-—end--right... 

..quarter-back.. 


right—half-back—le‘t ........ Durston 


left—half-back—-right Benjamin 
eee McBride 


Princeton substituted Mil's for Crowdis, Hutchinson 
for Duncan, Black for Beardsley, and Wheeler for 
Kafer. Yale substituted Ely for De Saulles, Town- 
send for Durston, and Corwin for Benjamin. 

Referee—Edgar N. Wrightington, Harvard. Um- 
pire—Paul Dashiel, Annapolis. 


The game opened with a surprise. Ayres 
kicked low and Cutten blocked the ball. Yale 
could not advance the ball by rushing tactics, 
so punted. Ayres returned the kick poorly, 
but Duncan fell on it and Ayres kicked again 
for fifty yards. De Saulles fumbled soon 
after and Poe fell on the ball. Plunging into 
the line failed to gain and Ayres kicked. 
When Chamberlain tried to return the kick 
a minute later, Booth blocked the ball and 
Hillebrand dropped on it. A minute later 
the Princeton captain fumbled and Yale got 
the ball again. Again she failed to gain, and 
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when the ball went to Princeton on downs, 
Ayres kicked it out to the middle of the field. 
Steadily Yale pushed it down the field again, 
her attacks being chiefly directed at Geer, who 
was unable to stop the Eli backs from gaining 
their distance. 

At the 15-yard line Durston fumbled, and 
Poe, on the edge of the scrimmage, picked up 
the ball and ran nearly the length of the field 
(ninety-five yards) for a touchdown. Three 
Yale men flew after him, but he left them be- 
hind with every jump, and was over ten yards 
from the nearest tackler when he crossed the 
line. Poe had a bad leg before the game, and 
it was hurt again in one of the early plays, but 
when he had the ball and a clear field before 
him he seemed to forget all about his lameness, 
and ran like a sprinter. Ayres kicked an easy 
goal, and the score was 6 to o for Princeton, 
the final figures. 

Chamberlain kicked off to Duncan, and 
Ayres returned the kick out of bounds on the 
next line-up. A _ kicking duel followed, in 
which each side fumbled the ball, but Yale’s 
final muff was the more costly, since the ever- 
present Poe fell on the ball again. After a few 
short gains Yale obtained the ball for holding. 
Then it went back to Princeton on downs, An 
ae of punts again was followed by un- 
successful attempts of the Tiger backs to gain, 
but her defence was equally strong, and the 
play was reversed immediately after. Ayres 
kicked, and after two poor attempts at line- 
bucking Chamberlain made his try for a goal 
from the field, but the ball went very wide of 
the mark. 

A kicking duel followed, until Yale fumbled 
again, and Hillebrand picked up the ball in the 
middle of the field and almost scored a touch- 
down, He was finally thrown on Yale’s 1o-’ 
yard line. But Yale’s line held fast three 
times and she got the ball. De Saulles made 
fifteen yards, the longest run of the day, on a 
double pass. He was hurt, and Ely took his 
place. McBride kicked out of bounds at the 
right for little gain, and after two short gains 
Ayres tried for a goal from the field from Yale’s 
30-yard line. The ball went off to the right, 
and Yale got it on her 10-yard line. McBride 
punted it out, and then time was called for the 
first half. 

The second half was much like the first, a 
great deal of kicking being done and much 
fumbling. Afew punts, andthen Yale started 
an assault that nearly scored. Benjamin, 
Durston, and McBride plunged through the 
Princeton line for big gains, until they had car- 
ried the ball to her 20-yard line, where Poe 
suddenly emerged from the mass again with 
the ball in his arms and three protecting 
Tigers behind him, He ran the whole length 
of the field, and planted the ball behind Yale’s 
goal, but the referee declared that McBride 
had called ‘‘ Down!” before the ball was fum- 
bled, and would not allow the play. 

On her to-yard line, Princeton held Yale for 
downs, and kicked the ball out of danger. 
Yale kicked poorly, and Wheeler returned the 
ball. McBride returned the ball, and then 
Wheeler made a long punt, and the Yale full- 
back was thrown right under his goal. The 
three exchanges of punts had taken the ball al- 
most the whole length of the field. 





FOOTBALL. 


On McBride’s kick to get the ball out of dan- 
ger, Wheeler rushed back to her 15-yard line, 
where the ball was lost on downs. Another 
kicking exchange took it to the 1o-yard line. 
Yale punted out again, and Duncan fumbled, 
losing the ball, Then began another line at- 
tack by Yale, which advanced the ball thirty 
yards before another kick was necessary. An- 
other exchange helped Princeton for ten yards, 
and then the Yale backs began hammering 
again. They steadily pushed the ball down to 
Princeton's 1o-yard line, where the Tigers held 
hard, and got it on downs. The longest run- 
ning advance of the game, sixty-five yards, had 
been made, but then the backs were worn out, 
and it was an easy matter for the strong 
Princeton defence to stop them. 

Wheeler kicked to the middle of the field, 
and Ely fumbled it. Poe picked up the ball, 
and started a third time toward Yale’s goal. 
He was caught from behind, however, and 
when he passed it to Palmer, Ely also caught 
the latter. Then Princeton hustled the Yale 
line down the field to their 10-yard line, and 
lost the ball there on downs. An exchange of 
punts followed, and then big Edwards blocked 
McBride’s next punt, and Palmer fell on the 
ball only five yards from Yale’s goal-line. The 
Elis put up a wonderful defence just here, 
when another touchdown seemed sure, and the 
ball went back to Yale, who kicked it out of 
danger. Two more kicks from each side, and 
the game was over. 


CAPTAIN HILLEBRAND, PRINCETON, 


HARVARD, 17 ; BROWN, 0. 
I... ard beat Brown at Cambridge, Novem- 
by 7 to6, in a game that was very 
disappointing for the supporters of the Crim- 
son, After their glorious victory over Penn- 
sylvania, the Harvard men thought Brown 
would be easy for them, and saved their best 
players for the Yale game the following week. 
Daly, the star quarter-back, was away at 
the Yale-Princeton game getting a line on 
Yale, and Dibblee, Reid and Houghton 
were also out of the game. Harvard scored 
easily in the first few minutes of play. Soon 
after the second kick-off, Brown forced the 
ball down to within a few feet of the Harvard 
goal-line, but here the Crimson line held for 
three downs. On the fourth, the ball was in 
the middle of the mass of men when the 
referee blew his whistle. The ball was finally 
given to Harvard six inches from her goal, and 
then kicked out of danger. Referee Waters 
came in for much adverse criticism for this de- 
cision. Harvard used the guards-back forma- 
tion to good effect and soon scored again. 
Then Brown blocked a kick and fell on the 
ball as it rolled over Harvard’s goal-line. Once 
again a double pass by Brown brought Har- 
vard’s goal into danger, but Boal caught Rich- 
ardson from behind before he could score. 
Harvard kept on plunging away in the second 

half until she had run up 17 points, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 35 } CARLISLE 
INDIANS, 5. 


The Carlisle Indians got in their usual goal 
from the field against the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia, November 12th, but 
they were beaten by 35 to 5. The Quakers were 
in great form, and their guards-back plays 
went crashing through the Indian line like so 
much paper. Outland, too, made several long 
runs that were rather sensational. On the 
other hand, the Carlisle team forced big holes 
in the Quaker line when they did get the ball, 
but Reugenberg, at Folwell's place at left 
tackle, was largely responsible for this. Twice 
Wheelock tried place kicks for goal, but once 
the ball flew wide. The other time he drove it 
straight between the posts, and so prevented 
the Indians once more from being shut out. 


CORNELL, 47 } LAFAYETTE,_0, 


Cornell chopped the Lafayette line all to 
pieces at Ithaca, November 12th, and ran up 47 
points without much difficulty. Only four times 
did the visitors have the ball in the first half, 
and each time they quickly lost it again. Twice 
during the game they were within striking dis- 
tance of Cornell’s goal, and each time they 
tried a place kick for goal. Both times the ball 
sailed wide of the posts. 


FOOTBALL RECORDS, 


Oct. 14—Princeton, 24; Maryland A. C., 0; at Balti- 
more, Md. 
Oct. 15—Harvard, 28; U.S. Military Cadets, 0; at West 
Point, N. Y. 
+ University of Pennsylvania, 40; Lehigh, 0; at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Princeton, 30; U. S. Naval Cadets, 0; at An- 
napolis, Md. 
Yale, 6; Newton A. A., 0; at Newton, Mass. 
Cornell, 27; University of Buffalo, o; at Itha- 
ca, N. Y. 
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Oct. 15—Carlisle Indians, 17; Williams, 6; at Albany, 
N.Y 


es Dickinson, 12; Lafayette, o; at Easton, Pa. 
a Wesleyan, 33; Amherst, 0; at Middletown, 
onn. 
Duquesne A. C., 45; Knickerbocker A. C., 0; 
at New York 
= Brown, 41; Colby, 5; at Providence, R. I. 
Oct. 19—Yale, 22; Brown, 6; at New Haven, Conn. 
‘as University of Pennsylvania, 17; Wesleyan, 0; 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 
- Harvard, 22; Newton A.C.,0; at Cambridge, 
Mass. 
wa Williams, 5; Colgate, o; at Williamstown, 
Mass. 
Oct. 22—Princeton, 6; Cornell. o; at Princeton, N. J. 
= Yale, = Carlisle Indians, 5; at New Haven, 
Con 
me Harv a 39: Chicago A. A., 0; at Cambridge, 
Mass 
a of Pennsylvania, 32; Lafayette, o 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wesleyan, 22; Williams, 0; at Williamstown, 


Mass. 
U.S. Military Cadets, 18; Lehigh, 0; at West 
Point, 
Amherst, 123 Trinity, o; at Amherst, Mass. 
* Knickerbocker A. C. -» 27; Riverside A. C., 0; 
at New York. 
Chicago University, 34; Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 5; at Chicago. Il. 
Maryland Univ ersity, 5; Columbian Univer- 
sity, o; at Washington, D. C. 
Michigan University, 23; Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, o; at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
U. S. Naval Cadets, 16; Pennsylvania State 
College, 11; at Annapolis, Md. 
Oberlin, 5; University of Cincinnati, 0; at 
Cincinnati, O. 
Oct. 26—Princeton, 5; Pennsylvania State College, 0; 
at Princeton, N. J. 
- Wesleyan, 28; “Amherst, o; at Amherst, Mass. 
Oct. 30—Yale, 10; U. S. Military Cadets, 0; at West 
Point, N. Y. 
- Harvard, 11; Carlisle Indians, 5; at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
University of Pennsylvania, 23; University of 
Chicago, 11; at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Princeton, 23; Brown, 0; at Providence, R. I. 
or Cornell, 6; Oberlin, 0; at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Wiiliams, 24; Trinity, 0; at Williamstown, 
Mass. 
Wesleyan, 23; Dartmouth, 5; at Hanover, 


“ 


“ 


Chicago A. A., 8; Newtowne A. C.,0; at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

* U.S. Naval Cadets, 18; Lafayette, o; at An- 

napolis, Md. 


Oct. 30 Union, 173 Rage o; at Schenectady, N. Y. 
University of Wisconsin, University of 
Minnesota, 0; at Madison, Wis. 
” Northwestern University, 273 Lake Forest, 0; 
at Evanston, Ill. 
Nov. 2—Princeton, 12; University of Virginia, o; at 
Princeton, N. J. 
si Knickerbocker A. C., 11; Chicago A. A., 10; 
at New York. 
Nov. 5—Harvard, 10; University of Pennsylvania, 
o; at Cambridge, Mass. 
- Harvard Freshmen, 33; University of Penn- 
sylvania Freshmen, o; at Philadelphia, Pa. 
al Brown, 16; Newtowne A. A.,o; at Providence, 
R. 


- Princeton, 6; U. S. Military Cadets, 6; at 
West Point, N. Y. 

- Yale, 10; Chicago A. A., 0; at New Haven, 
Conn. 

34 Cornell, 12; Williams, 0; at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oe Lehigh, 23; Lafayette, o; at South Bethle- 
hem, Pa 

- Wesleyan, 17; Trinity, 0; at Middletown, 
Conn. 

of Michigan University, 6; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 5: at Chicago, III. 

Syracuse University, 17; New York Univer- 
sity, 0; at Syracuse, N. Y. 

” Pennsvlvania State College, 16; Bucknell, 0; 
at Williamsport, Pa. 

“U.S. Naval Academy, 52; Columbien Univer- 
sity, 5; at Annapolis, , 

si Hamilton, 17; Union, ro; at Utica, N. Y. 

— Indians, 46; Dickinson, 0; at Carlisle, 


Nov. a. A. C.,0; Orange A. C., 0; at 


Orange, N. J 
- University of Virginia, 12; Georgetown, o; at 
Washington, 
Riverside A. C., 6; Newark A. C.,0; at New- 
ark, N. J. 


Nov, _12—Princeton, 6; Yale, 0; at Princeton, N. J. 
Harvard, 17; Brown, 6; at Cambridge, Mass. 
University of Pennsylvania, 35; Carlisle In- 
dians, 5; at Philadelphia, Pa. 
“gf Cornell, 47: Lafayette, o; at Ithaca, N. Y. 
- Dartmouth, 10; Williams, 6; at Hanover, N. H. 
Andover,o; Exeter, 0; at Andover, Mass. 
- University of Chicago, 6; University of Wis- 
consin, 0; at Chicago, il. 


Conn. 

University of Cincinnati, 57; Ohio Wesleyan 
University, 0; at Cincinnati, O. 

- ate U: S. Naval Cadets, 6; at Annapo- 
is. 

University of Michigan, 12; University of IIli- 
nois, 5; at Detroit, Mich. 


J. ParMiy Paret. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Cyclist II.—The following are the foreign bod- 
ies affiliated with the L. A. W. in the Internation- 
al Cyclists’ Association : The Canadian Wheel- 
men’s Association ; National Cyclists’ Union, 
(England) ; Irish Cyclist Association ; Scottish 
Cyclists’ Union; Union Velocipédique de 
France ; Deutscher Radfahrer Bund (Ger- 
many); Algemeine Nederlausche Sbond (Hol- 
land) ; Ligue Velocipédique Belge (Belgium) ; 
Union Velocipedistica Italiana soe bg Cape 
Colony Amateur Athletic and Cycling Union 
(South Africa) ; and Unidén Cicliesta Mexicana 
(Mexico). 


Historicus.—The play by strokes was : 






0 , ae prer 465 3 6 5 6 © 5—46 
Mins KGVes.....20.00cc000 5 653675 8 5—so 
Miss Hoyt. 558 3 4.4 2° —29—75 
Miss Keyes. heekshsvebees 565 6 sts * —34—84 
+ Approximated. * Byes not played. 

Miss Underhill........5 6 5 4 77 7 6 7—54 
Miss Boardman ....... 4743 67 6 6 8—51 
Miss Underhill......... 6 6 4 6 4 6 7 6 6—5I—105 
Miss Boardman........ 75 4 5 4 7 *8*8 7—55—106 


* Approximated. 


The cards in the match between Miss Cur. 
tis and Mrs. Morgan were : 


MEG; MORBAD .« o055sa0005 665 28 6 5 8 5—5st 
Ye 5665 674 9 6—54 
Mrs. Morgan....... coos a —21—75 
B08 CUPS. ...65000 0500 678 4464 * —28—82 


+ Approximated. * noes not played. 


S. S. B.—Following is a table of the first ten 
riders to finish, with their handicaps and times: 










Name. Handicap. Net Time. 
CORY BUOOE. cowed n0sscnesaseess cossse 9285 29:40 
ere rrr 3:15 20743 
Julius Smith.. ° cocos S335 27249 I-5 
NG Se er owe MES 27:49 2-5 
A. McDonald eoee 3200 29:35 
I. W. = 2:15 26:50 2-5 
E. M. Barnes.. 2:15 28:51 
V. A. Curlin 3:00 29:36 2-5 
L. A. Rusac... «es 2200 28:37 
Ww. W. Thompson. SRaSESORS es SARNROR 2:00 28:42 


“S."—A few non of oil applied at the 
proper time are much better than an occasional 
flooding of the bearings, and the best results 
are obtained by oiling very moderately about 
every hundred miles. 


Wesleyan, 59; Rutgers, 0; at Middletown, r 
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‘‘We are such stuff as dreams are made on.? 00276 act iv. se. x. 
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Elastic 


aw 
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elt 


By mail, 


Size 4 ft. 6in. by 6ft. 3 in. 


Made in two parts, 
50 cents extra, 


Mattress. 


We KNOW that we make the best mattress in the world, but it is hard for us to convince YOU, 


individually, of it without a trial. 


from sending for our Free book ‘‘ The Test of Time.”’ 





GU AR ANTEE e Sleepon it for a month, and 

* ifitisn’t all you hoped for 
in the way of a mattress, if you don’t believe it to 
be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort 
of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 
your money back by return mail—‘‘ no questions 
asked.’’ xpress charges paid to anywhere—and back. 





we will get rich if we can in- 
terest enough people merely to 
send for ourbook; write to-day. 


Our goods are not for sale at stores 
anywhere, Our name and guarantee 
on every genuine mattress. We make 
all sizes at corresponding prices, 


Perhaps you don’t need a mattress now. Don’t let that keep you 
It costs us 25 cents to answer every inquiry, but 


TRADE- 
MARK 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 13! Elizabeth Street, New York City. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 





Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 








VEX. 


(Registered. ) 


jie Mar 


" A MODEL GLOVE! 


Distinguished for the fineness of 
Skins, Satisfactory Fit and Artistic 


Finish. 
Sold only by 

B. Altman & Go. 
Rew Work. 














| GRANDUNION 
My HOTEL 


Grand Central Depot, 


42d Strect and Park Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 











Offers every inducement to the trav- 
eler seeking a comfortable and con- 
venient hotel. Every street-car trans- 
fers past its door. Fine Cafe and 
Restaurant. European plan. We 
attend to your baggage. 


Rates, $1 a day and upwards | 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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HEE AE AEE EEE EERE EEE 


If you would know evcry trick of the wind 
and tide, invest in a copy of 


“* Keep your weather eye 


oO a T open all the time 
when afloat!” 
FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL 
By A. J. KENEALY 
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NOW IN ITS THIRD EDITION 











sound advice to the amateur; from 
the choice of a boat to the nautical terms 
in common use, from which all antiquated 
terms and such as were in use aboard the 
Ark have been eliminated The eighteen 
chapters discuss the merits of the several 
different classes of rigs, overhauling and 
fitting out, rules of the road at sea, simple 
hints for navigation, weather wrinkles,etc. 
Its teachings will be found applicable to 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and would 
not be amiss on the Great Lakes. 


: little book contains 200 pages of | 
| 
| 


It is praised by Nautical Critics 
as the Best Handbook of its kind 
in the English Language. % % 








It is the work of a practical sailor who 
has boated from boyhood. 


IT I8 FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, 50 Cents in Boards 
$1.00 in Cloth 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AAPA 


ae uit ee 
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** NAVIGATION AND Navticat Astronomy,” by 
the late J. H. C. Coffin, professor of astronomy, 
navigation and surveying at the U.S. Naval 
Academy. Revised by Commander Charles 
Belknap, U. S. Navy. 

That another edition of so highly technical, 
yet so indispensable a work as this, should be 
called for, is evidence of its popularity amongst 
those who go down to the sea. Time has ne- 
cessitated a thorough revision, and Command- 
er Belknap has performed the task with ac- 
curacy and fullness of scientific knowledge. 
The work has been brought fully up to date, 
all the examples being based on the ephem- 
eris of 1898. Sailors and yachtsmen will wel- 
come this new edition of an old friend. 

[D. Van Nostranp Co., N. Y.] 


A ‘*Wortp oF GREEN Hits,” observations 
of nature and human nature in the Blue 
Ridge, by Bradford Torrey. 

Mr. Torrey’s pen and style areso well known 
and highly appreciated that it needs only to 
say here that he has gathered in this volume, in 
handy form, many old friends from various 
sources. North Carolina and Virginia are his 
favorite haunts, and the six tours and chapters 
of ‘‘ A World of Green Hills” disclose the rea- 
sons, and they are good ones. One wishes that 
**A Nook in the Alleghanies” were available 
for one’s daily resting-place, and ‘‘ In Quest of 
Ravens” the occupation. 

[HoucurTon, Mirr.in & Co., Boston and N. Y. 


‘THE Book OF THE OcEAN,” by Ernest In- 
gersoll, Illustrated. 

This is a capital gift-book for boys and girls 
and a storehouse for the elders, full of informa- 
tion on scientific subjects, told in a way so 
attractive that the acquisition is a pleasure, 
The mere recital of some of the subjects cov- 
ered is sufficient guarantee of the scope of the 
work, ‘‘ The Ocean and Its Origin,” ‘*‘ Waves, 
‘Tides and Currents,” ‘‘ The Building and Rig- 
ging of Ships,” ‘* Early Voyages and Explora- 
tions,” ‘‘ The Frozen North,” ‘‘ War Ships and 
Naval Battles,” ‘‘The Merchants and Robbers 
of the Sea,” ‘‘The Fishing Industries,” and 
**Sea Plants,” open a vista wide enough for 
the outpouring of the vast accumulation of 
facts and the flow of instructive idealism which 
are Mr. Ingersoll’s special recommendation as 
a writer for the edification and delight of the 
rising generation and their forebears. 

[N. Y. Century Co.] 





‘‘Home Games AND PartiEs,” by various 
authors, and here edited by Mrs. Hamilton 
Mott, with a chapter on light refreshments for 
evening company by Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 

This collection of miscellaneous games and 
amusements gives, in an exceedingly small 
space and handy size for the pocket, a mass of 
valuable information specially desirable for the 
coming season, although they range wide, from . 
‘‘Ring Games and Frolics ” to ‘‘ Home Parties 
for Children” and ‘‘ Lawn Parties and Out- 
door Fétes,” ‘* Tableaux Arranging ” and ‘* Eti- . 
quette.” 

[DousLepay & McCuurE Co., N, Y.] 


‘« Four*FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN,” 
by Mabel Osgood Wright. Edited by Frank 
M. Chapman and illustrated by Ernest Seton 
‘Thompson, 

Under this somewhat fanciful title is hidden 
away the fact that this is a book in which the 
four-footed animals, wild and indigenous to 
our hills, plains and waters, are scientifically 
described in popular language and depicted by 
a master pencil. The grouping is sometimes 
erratic, but the truthfulness of the touch and 
accuracy of Mr. Thompson’s drawings is most 
praiseworthy. Nothing equal to them has 
hitherto appeared, and were it for them alone 
this is a book for all nature lovers to be 
thankful for. [THE Macmi.uan Co., N. Y.] 


‘“UnDER Dewey AT MANILA, OR THE WAR 
ForTuNEs OF A Castaway,” by Edward Strate- 
meyer. Cloth. Illustrated. 

In martial interest the story of Larry Rus- 
sell and his fortunes, resulting in heroic service 
on the Olymfza, reminds us of the famous 
‘‘Army and Navy Series,” by Oliver Optic. 
The sea stories that have so charmed young 
and old are to a certain extent obsolete, and 
Mr. Stratemeyer shows what a boy would find 
ona battleship of to-day. This, combined with 
a vivid and accurate description of the memo- 
rable contest at Cavite and the store of histori- 
cal and geographical information skillfully pre- 
sented, gives the book vitality and opportune- 
ness. The chapter telling the story of Admiral 
Dewey’s life is of special interest. The hero, 
while full of a life and vigor that render him 
abundantly able to take care of himself in his 
perilous adventures, is manly, true, and clean 
throughout, rendering the book wholesome as 
well as thrilling. 

[Ler & SHEparD, Boston, Mass.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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A DISTINCTION WILH A DIFFERENCE. 

Surror : I fear it is a great presumption on 
my part, sir, to aspire to your daughter’s hand, 
as I only keep a shop. 

Her Fatuer: That does not mt:xr, young 
man ; the question is, does the shup keep you? 
—Exchange. . 

THE ARTFUL DODGER. 

‘*Grandpa,” said Kathleen, very seriously, 
‘* T want to ask your advice.” 

‘Yes, darling. What is it?” asked the old 
gentleman. 

“‘T want to know what you think it will be 
best for you to give me on my birthday.”— 77?- 
Bits. 

REFLECTIONS OF A SPINSTER. 

Tears are more powerful with a lover than a 
club can ever hope to be with a husband. 

A man who expects to do all his wife’s think- 
ing might as weil marry a fool. 

Married women will sob out their unhappi- 
ness on a giri’s shoulder, and the next week ask 
her why she doesn’t get married, 

Womankind suffers from three delusions: 
marriage will reform a man, a rejected lover is 
heart-broken for life, and if the other woman 
were only out of the way he would come back. 

A man will make a comrade of the woman 
who stimulates him to higher achievement ; he 
will love the one who makes herself a mirror 
for his vanity.—A/yrtle Reed in Judge. 

NATURALLY, 

Mrs. YouncLovE: These women who write 
about how husbands should be managed—do 
= suppose they manage their husbands any 

etter than we do? 

Mrs. Extpers: Do I? Why, pshaw, child! 
don’t you know they haven’t any husbands ?— 
Brooklyn Life. 

HARD-EARNED LAURELS. 

‘‘T understand that our friend now rejoices 
in the title of Colonel.” 

“Yes,” replied Major Mott, rather disparag- 
ingly ; ‘‘ but he kad to go to war to get it.”— 
Washington Star. 

‘‘T asked her if she thought she could learn 
to love me. She said she couldn’t, because she 
was already studying Spanish and learning to 
swim.”—Detrozt Free Press, 





‘* We girls have been slumming.” 
“Wes?” 


‘*Such dreadful poverty! We discovered a 


family whose bicycles had had no repairs what- , 
ever for more than a week.”—Detrozt Jour-, 


nal. 


Mrs. Spooks: Spooks said it was as much as 
his life was worth to go into that museum ; and : 


I guess he was right. 
Mrs. Snooks: What was the admission? 
Mrs. Spooks: A dime.— Yorkers Statesman, 
A STORMY RUSH, 


When fathers jump up and they holler, 
‘*Here, Jim ! you rascal, you scamp!” 
And hustle you round by the collar, 
And waggle their canes and stamp, 
You can laugh right out at the riot— 
They like to be sassed and dared ; 
But when they say, ‘‘ James,” real quiet— 
Oo—oo—that’s the time to be scared ! 
— St. Nicholas. 
SPOILED HIS CANDIDACY. 

Mrs. BARRENLANDS (27 Kansas): So you got 
the nomination for the Legislature? I thought 
Thistlefields was workin’ hard for it. 

BaRRENLANDS: He was, but I took a lung- 
tester right into the caucus and challenged him 
to a contest on the thing. That settled his case. 
Why, that feller couldn't blow a candle out 
without gettin’ within two feet of it.—/udy. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES, 


AvuTHuHor : Supposing this play should turn out: 


a success ? 


Actor : I will pay you, and give it out that 


I am the author. 
AUTHOR: Supposing that it should fall flat ? 
Actor: You will be the author. 
AvurHor : Supposing it should do neither one 
nor the other? 
Actor: The good things will be mine, and 
the bad ones yours.—Harlem Life. 
AS OTHERS SEE US, 
How oft deluded people are, 
And have been since the fall. 
It’s the man who really knows the least 
That thinks he knows it all, 
And the girl who thinks she sings the best 
Whose voice is but a squall. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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A Unique Line 


> 
OF 


ORIENTAL LAMPS, 


Japanese, 
Chinese 
and Indian. 


Bronze, Porcelain and 


_—~ »—Benares Brass. 


An Acceptable Wedding or Holiday Gift. 








A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


877 and 879 Broadway, % @ Between 
x N 
New York. oe 18th and roth Streets. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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If you wish to successfully take part 
in competitive sport, you must devote 
attention to your physical development 


Practical Training 


For ATHLETICS, HEALTH and PLEASURE 


is a text-book on training 


HE author, Randolph Faries, now a 
physician, has an enviable athletic 
record. His work is endorsed by 
physicians, trainers and famous ath- 
letes. It covers, in a very system- 
atic, clear and interesting manner, all points in 
connection with general training for athletic 
sports, and also devotes separate chapters to 
each of the special forms of competition ordi- 
narily indulged in. But, more than this, the 
work is of importance to every person who is 
interested in the promotion and establishment 
of his health. It is not technical, nor burdened 
with rules; but it is lucid and entertaining in 
its treatment of all phases of the subject, from 
ordinary health and general exercise to special 
training for specific events. ............ 





300 pages; illustrated; 


price, $1.50; with a The Outing Publishing Company 
year’s subscription to 239 Fifth Avenue 
OuTING, $3.50..... New York 
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Men whose success in whatever they engage depends 
on perfect physical condition, will be interested in the 
claims made for the 


Niagara Vapor Bath Cabinet. 


— - _— — ——— 
NAINGEASA ABA ZEROS a BANS RANA NGA 
DMPLZRZN SN ZN NAM ZRZRZRENERENERENE NONE INTACT RONDE 





A hotel man, Robt. Stone, of the famous Sportsmen's 
Inn, on the Wissahickon River, near Philadelphia, writes : 
**T don’t want my place to become known as a Sani- 
tarium, but the NraGARA Vapor Bats that I got for all 
night-guests’ rooms are making just that sort of areputa- 
tion fortheInn, They are the greatest things inthe world 
for drawing all the debilitations out of a man and clear- 
ing his head and body in good time for another day.” 

The NiaGara Vapor Batu, if used regularly, keeps a 
man in the most perfect physical condition, keeps his 
system aglow, his weight normal, his head free and clear, 
his muscles pliant and elastic and not only prevents —but 
also cures some of the most stubborn cases of Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Gout, and completely eradicates all the 
ailments arising from over-indulgence in liquor or food. 


IN BUYING A VAPOR BATH 


Get one with a steel frame that stands on the floor, 

Get one with a thermometer attachment. Don’t go it 
blind—a bath that is too hot or not hot enough will be of 
no benefit to you. 

Get one that you can return and have your money back 
if not satisfactory in every way. 

Send for sample of material and interesting booklet 
that will tell you all about Vapor Baths. 

Vapor Baths are an acknowledged household necessity. 
Turkish, Hot Air, Vapor, Sulphur or Medicated Baths at 
Home, 3c. Purifies system, produces cleanliness, health, 
strength. Prevents disease, obesity. Cures Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, Malaria, Eczema, Catarrh, 
Female Ilis, Blood. Skin, Nerve and Kidney Troubles. 
Beautifies Complexion. 


Price of Niagara Baths, $5.00. 


JONES & CO, _ Maulctrers 


NIAGARA FALLS,N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT Y. H. AGENTS WANTED. 








Advertisers 


When selecting their mediums, will 
find in the little booklet, “A Matter 
of Fact,” issued by the publishers of 
OUTING, interesting and instruct- 
ive information about OUTING. 


A postal will secure one. 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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O5c. 


For this fine Nainsook long slip, 
yoke of narrow tucks, insertion 
and hand feather-stitching. Full 
skirt and deep hem—almost as 
dainty as a hand-made slip, 95 
} cents. By mail, postage paid, 
7 Se. extra. 


Over 900 INustrations 
of Ohings for Children. 


To those who desire to clothe them 
in the best manner at the least cost, our 
catalogue is of special interest. Mailed 
on receipt of stamps for postage—4 cents, 


60-62 West 23d St., .¥Y. 








WHAT 


cE 


To polish and 
clean your 
gun, bicycle, 
fishing reel 
and golf club 
instantly, so 
they will be 
Mm bright as the 
sunlight, is 





“Champion” Collie Bruce. 


“CHAMPION” 


POLISHING FIBRE. 
Polishes all Jewelry, Silverware, Metals, Etc., instantly. 


No powder, no paste, no bad odor. It is clean and 
always ready. Guaranteed to outlast tree dozen 
bottles or boxes of polish. 

‘ in silver or 1c or 2c stamps, 
Price, 25 Cents sent to any address. Good 
or six for $t Oo ®senuts and general 


agents wanted. Send 25 
cents for outfit and terms. It will last a year. 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL CO., 
1 South 7th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
DEALERS WRITE FOR PRICES. 


STUMNNCUEDONONOQODONDUUOADEOSUOUOOUAOUOUEOEOGY COQQQCUESSO00000000 CULO Ee 


QUNGOONNEDANAUGCUUUUAEEEQROUSCGUON CUEUDEOOEEOOGOOQOGDCCUSUUUUQOEUGUOOUEUDCUEESEEOOECUEEOOOOUUCUELIES 


SELLE 
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PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


HE Southern Railway have organized a 
new short line to Havana by the new di- 
rect steamship line between Miami and 
Havana in connection with the United 
States Fast Mail operated by that route. 
The same company are running anew Pullman 
service, New York to Augusta, on the Wash- 
ington and SouthweSiern Limited, leaving New 
York daily at 4.20 rp... Dining cars serve din- 
ner and breakfast ; a:,1 winter excursion tick- 
ets will be sold at greatly reduced rates for the 
winter resorts of the South. The service this 
year for reaching the winter resorts will be per- 
fect in every respect. The trains operated by 
this system are most luxuriously furnished, and 
include dining, sleeping and drawing-room cars. 
For full particulars regarding the rates call on 
or address Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern passen- 
ger agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 

N1aGara is the one natural wonder which no 
pen can describe and to which every traveler 
himself must perforce go. In autumn glory or 
winter’s garb it is alike marvelous and fasci- 
nating. ‘To this, the world’s greatest cataract, 
the West Shore Railroad runs popular ex- 
cursions at intervals during the year. Watch 
for their announcements, and you will have an 
opportunity to visit the Falls and return at the 
price of a single fare. 

To tourists and sportsmen /ago’s advice to 
‘*put money in your purse,” is good if the 
purse is good. It is especially good when the 
purse or pocket-book in question is made by 
the Arms Pocket-Book Company, of Hartford, 
whose goods are of the highest quality. They 
are a combination of the best leather and the 
best skill. 

To INDIANAPOLIS AND CINCINNATI. — Four 
trains daily, via Monon and C., H.& D. Best 
line ; best trains ; best roadbed. Modern equip- 
ment. Luxurious parlor and dining cars by 
day ; palace sleeping cars by night. City ticket 
office, 232ClarkStreet. Depot, Dearbornstation, 
Chicago. 

To the home of the winter duck-shooting, 
famed Currituck Sound, Chesapeake Bay, Al- 
bemarle Sound, and James River, and the 
famous gunning resorts of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, take the Old Do- 
minion Line of steamers. Send for a copy of 
Pitot to the traffic manager, Pier 26, North 
River, N. Y. 

OnE of the nearest, cheapest, most comfortable 
and fashionable routes below the frost line is 
a Clyde Line steamer from New York to Jack- 
sonville. ‘The round trip, first-class, is $43.30, 
and intermediate, $35.30 To Charleston and 
return the fares are respectively $32 and $24, 
whilst for $3.75 extra you can take the round 
trip on the tropical St. John’s River. 

SAVE your time, your money, and your tem- 
per when in New York by staying at the Grand 
Union Hotel,opposite the Grand Central Station, 
and regulate your movements by the guide-book 
its enterprising managers have just published. 
It is complete, concise, convenient and reliable. 
Sent free on receipt of three stamps for post- 
age 

Mr. J. R. HEGEMAN, JR., recently killed a 240- 
pound buck, which for several seasons had puz- 


zled the guides and sportsmen of the Mt. Ka- 
tahdin region of Maine. It got to be so that 
old legends of ‘* phantom deer” were circulat- 
ing pretty freely before Mr. Hegeman managed 
to put a bullet where it would do most good. 
The shot was a peculiar one, as the ball was in- 
tentionally sent through a small pine in order 
to reach its mark. ‘The buck in question is one 
of the queerest specimens of partial albinism 
ever recorded. ‘The entire body is white, with 
the exception of a few reddish spots on the 
snoulders. The head is of a light reddish color 
mixed with white hairs, which predominate 
upon the nose and the under jaw. The feet are 
black, The antlers are very fine. This curious 
specimen has been artistically mounted by 
Messrs. W.W. Hart & Co., and will be exhibited 
at the coming Sportsmen’s Show. 

REPEATING gun, rifle, or shell bearing the 
mark of the well-known Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., of New Haven, Conn., requires no 
further commendation, Every sportsman who 
has been West knows the merit of the firm’s 
rifle, and trap-shooters and field-shooters are 
rapidly learning the marked capabilities of the 
‘*pump-gun.” The firm makes a specialty of 
metallic and loaded and empty paper shells, 
which will be found the right thing in theright 
place. Send name onapostal card for the large 
new catalogue, which is well worth securing. 

A vVEky convenient and really useful article 
for sportsmen is the Tomlinson cleaner for 
shotguns. It is an up-to-date idea, and natu- 
rally it embodies the best features of previously 
introduced cleaners. The best thing about it is 
that it does its work, and does it well, It will 
fit any standard rod, and its principle of con- 
struction is such that it adapts itself to the gun- 
barrel for the entire length, irrespective of 
choke-boring. It cuts away all lead and dirt, 
and gives the barrels a lengthwise polish, the 
value of which will be at once appreciated by 
any sportsman. Consult advertisement. 

GRACEFUL figure-skating, while one of the 
most pleasing of accomplishments, is one of the 
most difficult to acquire. Much depends upon 
the skates employed. A clever artisan will do 
his best work with the best tools, and your 
good skater naturally turns to the Barney & 
Berry blades, because these are constructed 
upon scientific principles, are of the best mate- 
rial, and are necessary if smooth and clever 
work is to be done, The Barney & Berry 
‘* Lock Lever,” the firm’s ‘‘ Club Skate,” the 
‘‘Safety Edge Hockey,” and the ‘* Tubular 
Racer” have proved their merit, and are used 
by the leading exponents of figure and speed 
skating of the day. A pamphlet issued by the 
firm gives diagrams. 

SPORTSMEN, horsemen, and cyclists, all pro- 
nounce the Swedish leather jackets sold by 
Wm. Reade & Sons, of 107 Washington street, 
Boston, to be the best of garments for 
defying the chill breeze of marsh and read. 
These jackets are handsome garments, they 
turn wind and water, and they do not shrink 
after a wetting. The firm also handles the 
best guns of English and American make and 
every article which an American gentleman 
might require for his shooting or fishing outfit, 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


ILARITY has its home at the Madison 
Square Theatre, and ‘‘ On and Off” can 
claim comparison with any of its side- 
splitting predecessors. Indeed, there 
is more plot and coherence, with no 

loss of vivacity, in ‘‘On and Off” thanin many 
of the successes that have gone before. It is 
from the French, but its application is wider 
than its origin, for the complications and per- 
turbations of wandering husbands are limited 
to no country and no time, Of course, as 
should be, it all ends happily, and everybody 
is reconciled ; but there are bad quarters of an 
hour for George Godfrey, who continues after 
his marriage the gallantries of his days of more 
freedom and less responsibility. To obtain the 
opportunities for playing his double life he pre- 
tends he has become a conductor of a sleeping 
car. Unfortunately for him, he has assumed 
the name of a real live conductor, who seeks 
out the wife and conducts her to her faithless 
spouse,at the home of the lady of his attentions, 
To describe the complications rising from this 
situation would be to take off the edge of the 
pleasure of attendance. Suffice it that the play 
is rattling comedy, most excellent fooling, and 
entirely well played. To miss ‘‘ On and Off” 
is to miss one of the most legitimate comedies 
of the season and the heartiest laugh of many 
a year. Mr. Charles Frohman deserves well of 
the theatre-going public for staging so good 
a play and introducing acompany so excel- 
lent all around. More of such combinations 
would be welcomed by a public long suffering 
from the exaggerated radiance of ‘‘ stars” not 
always of the first magnitude. 


Tue English translation of M. Henri Lave- 
dan’s comedy, ‘t Catherine,” at the Garrick The- 
atre, was one of the notable dramatic events of 
the month. It is not often that there is gath- 
ered in one company so many sterling favorites 
as are comprised in the following cast : 

TUG TG COUGAR iscciciicsciessieneces ..Frank Worthing 
-Joseph Holland 
»W. J. Le Moyne 








-Francis Sedgwick 


eens asgnen Gretta Carr 

seeeeeeeeearah Cowell Le Moyne 

Catherine Vallon....... pas Ghaweane. ccewaee Annie Russell 
Helene, Viscountess de Grissolles.......Elsie De Wolfe 
Baroness Frouard..... cvcccccceee. ..L20ra Goidthwaite 
Madeleine de Coutras........... -.+.eEthel Barrymore 
Blanche Vallon.....sccccccccceseeese oes May Buckley 
CANNE 2.000 ceocces 0 6aee6eseesiase +----Georgie Mendum 
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Seldom has an author the good fortune to 
be so well presented. Even a weak play would 
have stood a fair chance of popularity by such 
association, But ‘‘ Catherine” is not a weak 
play. On the contrary, it is a highly idealized 
and ingenious comedy, and with Annie Russell 
in the title rdle of the poor piano teacher, all 
ideality and sweetness, the author’s intentions 
received the highest possible interpretation. 
Indeed, it is the apparent excess of devotion to 
her husband, and amiability on her part, after 
her marriage with the Duke de Coutras, that 


makes the little rift within the lute upon which 
the main action depends. Elsie De Wolfe, as 
Helene, Viscountess de Grissolles, isthe arch- 
temptress who improves the occasion, and 
whose wiles for a time jeop*rdize the domestic 
harmony. The motherof  e hero was delight- 
fully depicted by Sarah C’ vell Le Moyne, who 
divided with the heroine ~ell-deserved honors, 
Indeed, it is hard, if not harsh, to specialize 
where all rendered, even to the smallest part, 
their mite to a general excellence seldom at- 
tained, ‘‘ Catherine” may be marked down as 
another of the Garrick successes. 


THE dramatic fashions of the day are sure to 
have their reflex and amusing counterpart at 
Weber & Fields’, the emporium of merry- 
makers, to whom no play is too serious to be- 
come a source of mirth. ‘‘ Cyrano de Berge- 
rac” and ‘‘ The Christian ” are both successes. 
sure to attract and provoke the humor masters 
who wield the pen that satisfies and amuses 
Weber & Fields’ never-ending patrons. To be 
the subject of their good-tempered satire is a 
mark that any play has reached success. 


STRONG situations, violent passions, moving 
scenes, pathos, and a plenty of it, are the in- 
gredients that go to the making of a melo- 
drama after the taste of those whose dramatic 
shrine is the old favorite Academy of Music. 
In ‘‘ Sporting Life” all these are combined in 
unstinted measure, and represented with a 
force that adds to their realization. That 
‘““Sporting Life” meets the needs of many 
thousands is evidenced by its prolonged career. 
That itis a sterling and startling melodrama 
of the old familiar type of the Academy is its 
recommendation and its strength. 


THE regular season of the Lyceum stock 
company on the 22d of November introduced the 
first of a series of new plays, a comedy in four 
acts by A. W. Pinero, entitled ‘‘ Trelawney of 
the Wells.” The company for the season of 
1898-99 will include Mary Mannering, Hilda 
Spong, Mrs. Walcot, Mrs. Whiffen, Katharine 
Florence, Elizabeth Tyree, Helma Nelson, 
Ethel Hornick, Rachel Ford, Adelaide Keim, 
and Messrs. Edward Morgan, Charles Walcot, 
William Courtleigh, Felix Morris, George C, 
Boniface, Jos. Wheelock, Jr., Henry Woodruff, 
John Findlay, C. W. Butler, Grant Stewart, 
Thomas Whiffen, E. H. Wilkinson and others. 
The public of New York have ever a warm 
welcome for the regular company of the 
Lyceum. 

JosepH JEFFERSON’s season at the Fifth Ave- 
nue has been followed by a striking change of 
bill, From ‘*Rip Van Winkle” and ‘ The 
Rivals” to ‘‘ The Runaway Girl” is a leap in- 
deed. Yet both find favor, or ‘* The Runaway 
Girl’s” long career at Daly’s would not have 
needed the welcome asylum of its neighbor thea- 
tre, the Fifth Avenue. In its new home the 
play has lost none of its sparkle, and it seems 
as if the season would be old before the ‘‘ Girl” 
did actually run away from Gotham. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


How VALUES ARE EsTABLISHED.—In London, 
the recognized center of the wholesale cham- 
pagne trade, the prices of all brands are regulat- 
ed solely by quality. This is established by the 
leading judges and connoisseurs of the world. 
That in this market, under such conditions, 
Pommery should sell higher than other brands, 
tells the story of its superiority. While the 
wholesale price is higher the retail price is the 
same as for other wines, so the purchaser of 
Pommery gets better value for his money. 


In these winter months plans are often made 
for the outings of summer. If one. decides to 
go to a lake, river or the seacoast, the thought 
of a launch is pretty sure to come, in which one 
can g0 plowing through the water speedily and 
safely. A launch that has won high favor 
among those who lay stress on simplicity, ease 
and quickness of starting, freedom from vibra- 
tion, quiet running, safety and economy, is 
made by Murray & Tregurtha, South Boston, 
Mass. They have recently built a number of 
boats tor Southern waters, and have already 
booked thousands of dollars’ worth of orders 
for launches to be used in the North the coming 
season. The gasoline engine with which these 
launches are equipped is a model of mechan- 
ical simplicity and effectiveness. 


‘Witu the approach of winter the question of 
shaving soap becomes an’urgent one. The 
summer enables more or less variety, but win- 
ter demands a profuse and rich lather, and 
Ivory Soap provides it. 


THE typewriting machine has conquered the 
civilized world of business and letters ; and the 
Smith Premier by its simplicity, durability, and 
the ease with which its use can be acquired, has 
forced its way into every country and for every 
purpose to which it can be put. The title 
** Smith Premier” has’ become a passport on its 
merits: 

Tue Keating Bicycle for 1899 is on the market, 
It is the embodiment of the idealic in construc- 
tion and of beauty in outline, combined with 
quality. The Keating Company are also build- 
ing pneumatic-tired carriages of the highest 
order for strength, resilience and comfort. 

THE cup that cheers but not inebriates is 
the cup of pleasure and safety afloat or ashore, 
Walter Baker & Co.’s Cocoa has both the 
virtues, and it is ever ready, and that too is a 
virtue. 


SILVER is King in the gift season. It is the 
metal of joy, and never, since Ephesus was the 
headquarters of the silversmiths, has. the craft 
been so artistic. A holiday gift from Spaul- 
ding & Co. is a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever, 

THE NEW SAVAGE RIFLE. 

THE many friends of the Savage rifle and the 
‘sporting public generally will be pleased to 
learn of the success that the arm is meeting 


everywhere. The demand for the rifle has far 
exceeded the production. This wonderful de- 


mand for a practically new arm has resulted in 
the equipping of one of the finest plants in ex- 
istence with the most advanced type of machin- 
ery, especially adapted for manufacturing high- 
grade modern smokeless-powder rifles. 

The rifle was introduced a little over two 
years ago, and from the first it has met with 
universal commendation. The fame of the arm 
has penetrated the most distant countries of 
the globe, orders having been received from 
out-of-the-way towns in Siberia, Java, Finland, 
and Japan. 

The greatest criticism has been the fear that 
so small a caliber as the .303 would not answer 
for moose, grizzly bear and big game gener- 
ally, but this has been disproved by experts 
who have used or seen the effect of the small 
expanding high-velocity bullets on flesh and 
bone. 

Arthur W, Savage, the inventor of the Sav- 
age rifle, was the first sportsman to shoot big 
game with modern smokeless-powder small cali- 
ber cartridges. ‘Twenty samples were secured 
of the first smokeless-powder cartridges manu- 
factured by the French Government,and acham- 
ber in a special rifle was made to take them. 
This was in 1889. At that time he proved to 
his own satisfaction. that the new departure in 
calibers was satisfactory, but it was long after- 
ward before American sportsmen awoke to 
the knowledge and -merits of small caliber 
smokeless-powder rifles. To-day experts know 
all about the merits of the small caliber, and pin 
faith to it. 

The Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., 
has utilized the skill of up-to-date mechanics 
and competent business men,with the resultant 
perfection of product only attainable when con- 
ditions are right. Aji criticism on the Savage 
rifle, brought to the notice of the company for 
the past two years, has been carefully tabulated, 
and the result of this is the improved 1899 
model. The general plan of the mechanism 
has not been changed. The peep-hole in the 
breech-bolt has been changed to an outside in- 
dicator that projects above the top of the bolt 
when the inclosed hammer is. cocked, but is 
flush with the top of the breech-bolt when the 
arm has been fired or the inclosed hammer is 
down. The small retractor spring -has been 
eliminated entirely from the gun, and a new re- 
tractor not requiring this spring substituted. 
The sear is changed somewhat in form and the 
lever lock has a larger thumb-piece, for the bet- 
ter convenience of a gloved hand. The amount 
of metal at the breech of the barrel has been 
added to, while the very finest material is put 
into every part of the gun. The metal and 
wood finish of the new arm is of a higher grade 
than that of the old model. The greatest at- 
tention is given to the inspection of the arm 
and the proof-testing, so that every rifle that 
leaves the establishment is known to be perfect 
and sound, Many little improvements have 
been added. The rifle will be constructed with 
a newly designed steel shotgun butt-plate and 
the regular metal rifle butt-plate, both of 
which can be had at the same price. 





